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PREFACE. 



rpHIS Handbook to the study of the Psalter is 
-*- intended chiefly for those who do not know 
Hebrew ; but the Hebrew student will find much that 
will be of use to him. The quotations are therefore 
taken from the Authorised Version for the most part, 
unless there has been some reason for change. The 
references are also to A. V., not to the Hebrew Bible, 
though the student is cautioned against working from 
an English text, and not from the Hebrew. 

The progress of this work has been so delayed by 
illness that I have been obliged to leave out what I 
had intended to say upon the devotional use of the 
Psalter. This is the more important and the more 
difficult side of the subject. I have touched on some 
of the leading points in the Theology of the Psalms, 
but have dealt chi'efly with literary and historical 
questions, and the interpretation of the primary mean- 
ing of the Psalms. Clear thought on these points is 
of more than merely intellectual interest. It is of 
value also for true devotion; for genuine worship is 

in spirit and truth. 

s. 1011. a 2 
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iv PREFACE. 

The function of reason is to educe order. We accept 
theories which at first sight seem improbable, because 
they explain facts or reduce them to order. Modern 
criticism has reduced the Psalter to a chaos, a congeries 
of religious hymns and national songs, written nobody 
knows when, where, or by whom, I have endeavoured 
to shew that the several Books of Psalms were com- 
piled in succession, so that the order of the Psalter 
is practically chronological ; that the historical headings 
are not the wild or foolish guesses of ignorance, but 
authentic statements in accord with the contents of 
the Psalms, and throwing much light upon them ; that 
the Psalms ascribed to David are genuine works of 
the historical David, the well-known king, and not 
merely attributed to him as the ideal psalmist, or from 
lower motives. I have shewn that there is a distinct 
Davidic style, a laborious effort in which I do not 
know that I have been anticipated. 

I would especially direct the attention of the student 
to the development of doctrine. The prophets of the 
Assyrian period exhibit a highly developed doctrine, 
of which the earlier forms must be sought in the great 
religious movement due to the prophetic teaching of 
Samuel Some lines of growth are traced here, but 
many more remain, 

I desire to acknowledge my obligations to the works 
of Bishop Perowne, Professor Kirkpatrick, and Mr. Lowe, 
and in the N. T. to Bishop Westcoti I have for the 
most part avoided naming the critics whose views I 
attack, because critical questions are to be decided by 
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PBEFACE. v 

reason, and not by the weight of great names supposed 
to be authorities. But here, as always, my chief obliga- 
tions are due to my former tutor, the Rev. P. H. Mason, 
President of Si John's. College, Cambridge, with whom 
it was my felicity to read portions of the Psalter many 
years ago, from whom I learned that superiority of 
the "old paths" which continued study ever demon- 
strates more clearly. New light on old truths is ever 
welcome; but those who scoff at "conservative lines" 
condemn themselves of having neither knowledge or 
opinions worth conserving. 
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THE 

Student's Handbook to the Psalms. 



CHAPTER I. 

STRUCTURE OF HEBREW POETRY. 

fflHE poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures differs widely in its 
-L external form from Greek, Latin, or English verse. It 
does not regard the number of syllables, it is not regulated by 
long and short vowels, it is not hampered by the necessity of 
rhyme. It is governed by two great principles, viz., Rhythm, 
which affects the form of expression, and Parallelism, which 
affects the thought expressed. According to our ideas, poetical 
form would attain perfection when perfect parallelism of 
thought was expressed in perfectly rhythmical language. 
Occasionally this kind of perfection is found in the Psalms. 
Where it is lacking, its absence is not due to any want of 
skill on the part of the psalmist, but to the fact that his 
ideal of perfection was different. His task was, on the one 
side, to avoid the formal monotony of perfect parallelism 
expressed in perfect rhythm ; and, on the other side, to avoid 
falling into plain prose or even into the lofty prose of the 
prophetic style. The wild music of the East, though chastened 
by the spirit of devotion, rebelled against a monotonous 
uniformity. The zealous emotion, the swiftly changing feel- 
ing, burst through the trammels of rigid verse, and Bought 
s. 1011. A 
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expression in suitable forms. Hence the ideal form of Hebrew 
poetry was uniformity of principle wrought out in endless 
variety of detail. Its symmetry is that of the leaves on a 
branch, not the lifeless uniformity characteristic of decaying 
art. 

Rhythm. 

The rules of rhythm can be fully understood only by the 
Hebrew student, yet some idea of them can be conveyed to the 
English reader, though it is impossible to express in English 
the terse vigour of the Hebrew. 

(a) Simple Rhythms. — Every Hebrew word has one accent- 
ed syllable, generally called the "tone" syllable. Ehythm 
depends upon the number of words or "tones" in a line, and on 
the number of lines in a verse. A line may contain two, three, 
or four words, and is accordingly called Binary, Ternary, or 
Quaternary. These may be roughly represented thus : — 

Binary, Ps. 93. 1 : Jehovah reigns | glory clad | Jehovah 

clad | girded strength | earth established | never move. | 

Ternary, Ps. 93. 3 : Jehovah floodB uplift | floods uplift 

voice | floods uplift waves. | 
Quaternary, Ps. 118. 25 : Jehovah save now | Jeho- 
vah prosper now. | 
Even from these rough renderings it is apparent how vi- 
gorous the binary line may be. It is frequent in vivid descrip- 
tions, as Pss. 9. 16 ; 46. 6. The ternary line is best adapted 
for prayer and teaching. It is sufficiently copious, and yet 
terse. The quaternary line is the feeblest, but is the most 
suitable for description, historic narration, meditation. 

(V) Compound Ehythms. — It is seldom that one form of line 
is maintained for any great number of verses. The several 
formB are intermingled with more or less regularity, so that 
monotony is avoided, and the psalmist has greater power of 
free expression. We do not often find such a regular inter- 
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change as in Ps. 19. 7, 8, 9, where ternary alternates with 
binary for three verses, thus : — Jehovah's law perfect | refresh- 
ing soul | Jehovah's testimony sure | teaching simple | Jeho- 
vah's statutes upright | rejoicing heart | Jehovah's command- 
ment pure | enlightening eyes | Jehovah's fear clean | enduring 
ever | Jehovah's judgment truth | righteous altogether. | 

Parallelism. 

Parallelism is the chief characteristic of Hebrew poetry. It 
implies that there is a certain relation of likeness or of op- 
position between two lines of poetry. Since this peculiarity 
attaches to the thought rather than to the expression, it is 
capable of being reproduced in translation. Consequently 
Hebrew poetry suffers less in translation than any other. 

(i.) In thought — Two classes of parallelism are easily dis- 
cernible, viz., the synonymous and the antithetic. The third 
class, called synthetic, contains cases which cannot be grouped 
under either of the' two other classes. The relation of the 
lines to each other is too varied and too remote to be grasped 
under any one principle. 

Parallelism is : — 

1. Synonymous, where the same thought is expressed in 

similar words ; e.j. Ps. 19, 1 : 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth His handywork. 

Here the parallelism is complete : the heavens, the firmament ; 
declare, sheweth ; the glory of God, His handywork. This is 
the most frequent form of parallelism, and has therefore given 
the name to this form of poetry. It runs through the whole of 
Ps. 114 : cf. 144. 6. But the parallelism is not always so com- . 
plete as above ; e.g. in Ps. 37. 29 : 

The righteous shall inherit the land, 
And dwell therein for ever. 

A 2 
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The second member contains no parallel to " the righteous " 
in the first member, whilst it emphasizes the promise by the 
addition " for ever." 

Or again, in Ps. 8. 8 : 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 

And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

Cf. Ps. 77. 1, 11. 

2. Antithetic, where the thoughts expressed in the two 

members are opposed or contrasted; e.g. 37. 21 : 

The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again : 
But the righteous sheweth mercy, and giyeth. 

This form is also very frequent (34. 10 ; 119. 118), and is 
especially adapted to proverbial and didactic sentences. 

Sometimes the antithesis is only for the sake of variety or 
completeness ; e.g. in 19. 2, day and night are contrasted, as 
also in 22. 2 and 91. 5, 6. 

3. Synthetic, where the parallelism is ittther in the number 
of the words than in their meaning, in form rather than in 
thought. 

Sometimes there is a logical relation between the mem- 
bers; e.g,: 

(a) Cause and consequence, aB 34. 2 : 

My soul shall make her boast in the Lord, 
The humble shall hear -thereof, and be glad. 

Cf.110.7; 119.141. 

(b) Protasis and apodosis, as 127. 4 : 

As arrows in the hand of a mighty man ; 
So are the children of youth. 

Cf. 103. 13. 

But the most frequent purpose is to supply an elucidation, 
qualification, object, or supplement. Such lines are sometimes 
distinguished from prose by the use of the same number 
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of words in each member. We have two ternary lines in 

122. 1 : 

I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord, 

but a binary and ternary in 119. 106: 

I have sworn, and I will perform it, 
That I will keep thy righteous judgments. 

Cf. 109. 31 ; 113. 2. 

Occasionally there is no attempt at parallelism; e.g. 18. 1 : 
I will love thee, O Lord, my strength. 
Cf. 29.7; 92.8. 

(ii.) In expression. — Parallelism finds expression in a variety 
of forms. 

1. The couplet or distich, where the parallelism is limited 

to two lines ; e.g. 20. 2: 

Send thee help from the sanctuary, 
And strengthen thee out of Zion. 

Even this simplest form admits of great variety. For the two 

lines are not always of the same length, and the second line 

may parallel the whole or only a part of the first. 

2. The triplet or tristich, where the parallelism extends to 

three lines; e.g. 93. 8: 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
The floods lift up their waves. 

Cf.S9.4; 107.37; 115.7. 

This also admits of considerable variety, both of form and 
thought. Thus, in 115. 9-11, a triple parallelism is enlarged 
into three verses by the insertion of a refrain ; and again, into 
two verses (12, 13), by a slight addition at the beginning and 
end. 

3. The quatrain or tetrastich, where the parallelism extends 
over four lines, and is either — 
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(a) Synonymous, as 91. 5, 6: 

Thou shaft not be afraid for the terror by night, 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 
Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

But it is seldom that we find four lines so symmetrically 
parallel : cf. 37. 8. 

(b) Alternate, where the first line is parallel to the 

third, and the second to the fourth; e.g. 103. 11, 12: 

For as the heaven is high above the earth, 

So great is His mercy toward them that fear Him. 

As the east is far from the west, 

So far hath He removed our transgressions from us. 

Cf. 127. 1 ; 18. 14 ; 27. 8 ; 33. 18, 14 ; 40. 14, 15, where 
an alternate parallelism of three couplets is followed by 
another in v. 16. 

(c) Introverted^ where the first line corresponds to the 

fourth, and the second to the third, as 37. 16, 17: 

Better is a little to the righteous, 
Than the abundance of many wicked. 
For the arms of the wicked shall be broken, 
But Jehovah upholdeth the righteous. 

60.6: 

God hath spoken in His holiness ; 

(then follows a quotation of the boasts of the enemy) 

" I will exult, I will divide Shechem, 
And will mete out the valley of Suceoth." 

(then the words which God speaks) 

"Mine is Gilead, Mine is Manasseh, 
Ephraim also is the strength of My head, 
Judah is My lawgiver." 

Succoth was on the east of Jordan, and is parallel with 
Gilead and Manasseh; Shechem on the west, with 
Ephraim. Cf. 101. 7 in the Hebrew. 

, The additional line. There are many other varieties 
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besides. One of the most frequent is the addition of a 
single line, synthetic or antithetic, at the beginning, middle, 
or end of a synonymous parallelism ; e.g. 40. 9 : 

I have preached righteousness in the great congregation : 
Lo, I have not refrained my lips, 
Lord, thou knowest. 

So in 40. 6 : 

Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not desire; 

Mine ears hast Thou opened: 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering liast Thou not required, 

the first and third lines are synonymous, the second line is 
antithetic, contrasting the devoted obedience of the slave 
with external sacrifice. 

There are many other combinations beside, which help to 
redeem the parallelism from any tendency to monotony, and 
at the same time give more freedom to the writer. 

Structure of a Psalm. 

1. The Line. — The line, as was said above on Rhythm, 
generally consists of two, three, or four words, so as to 
contain two, three, or four tones or accented syllables. The 
difficulty caused by this limited number of words is some- 
times overcome by uniting one or more words under a 
single accent ; sometimes a single word stands by itself out- 
side the system. The Revised Version exhibits the Psalms 
arranged in lines. 

2. The Verse. — Whilst the division into lines is fully dis- 
cerned only by the Hebrew student, the division into veraes 
is apparent to the reader of the English. The division of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into verses took place at a late date : 
but in the Psalms the parallelism must have tended to form 
verses from the very first. A verse consists generally of a 
single parallelism, but sometimes of more, either of the same 
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kind or diverse; e.g. 18. 15 contains two synonymous 

couplets : — 

Then the channels of waters were seen, 

And the foundations of the world were discovered: 

At Thy rebuke, Lord, 

At the blast of the breath of Thy nostrils. 

In 32. 5 a synonymous parallel is combined with a synthetic 
parallel: 

I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, 

And mine iniquity have I not hid: 

I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, 

And Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 

Since the parallelism for the most part determined the 
verse, the sense is generally complete at the end of the verse. 
But there are some cases where the sense has to be carried 
on to the next verse; e.g. 78. 80, where the feeling of 
expectancy is heightened by the incompletion of the sentence : 

They were not estranged from their lust, 
But while their meat was yet in their mouths. 

So with protasis and apodosis, as 83. 14, 15 : 

As the fire burneth a wood, 

And as the flame setteth the mountains on fire 

(So persecute them, &c). 

And so we must render the difficult passage 18. 2 : 

(0 my soul), 

Thou hast said to Jehovah, 
Thou art Lord: 
My goodness, 

Nothing beside Thee (is good) 
v. 3 To the saints who are in the earth. 

All that David regards as " good " is summed up in Jehovah, 
and his fellow saints rejoice in the same faith. 
So also the obscure passage 17. 3 : 

I have purposed; nothing shall pass my mouth 
v. 4 Unto the deeds of men against the word of Thy lips. 
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David is resolved that no utteranoe contrary to the word 
of Jehovah shall proceed out of his month, and so, passing 
forth into the midst of human action, encourage the wicked 
in evil. 

8. The Stanza. — The stanza of Hebrew poetry is strictly 
a group containing the same number of verses as another 
group or groups in the same psalm. The stanza is definitely 
marked — 

(a) By the acrostic method. In 119 the stanza consists 
of eight verses, each of which commences with the same 
letter of the alphabet. This elaborate form is unique. 
Another method is that of 37 (and 9), where the stanza 
consists of two verses, the former of which begins with 
the proper letter of the alphabet, whilst the second may 
begin with any letter. 

(b) By the musical term Selah. Thus, Pb. 3 falls into 
three stanzas of two, two, four verses. Ps. 4 is divided in 
the same way. We have two stanzas of four verses in 
54, 61, 62. 

(c) By grammatical construction. Ps. 37 falls into 
four symmetrical groups of eleven, nine, eleven, nine verses 
respectively. The opening words of the last three group* 
are similar : t\ 12, the wicked plotteth ; v. 21, the wicked 
borroweth ; v. 32, the wicked watcheth. 

(d) By the prominence of some particular thought. 
Ps. 19 consists of three stanzas, treating of the reve- 
lation of God in the firmament, in the law, in the con- 
science. 

But the divisions of a psalm are for the most part of un- 
equal length, and can scarcely be called stanzas or strophes, 
titles which suggest some correspondence or regularity of 
structure. The psalmist generally felt himself at liberty to 
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write as much or as little as he pleased upon each topic; 
6.g. Ps. 107 begins with two stanzas of seven verses each, 
but the writer then breaks through this law, though retain- 
ing the refrain. The divisions are due to changes in the 
thought expressed, or in the character of the emotion 
which found utterance in song. In some cases the approxi- 
mation to a system of stanzas is so close that we can only 
suppose that precise symmetry was deliberately avoided, 
unless we fall back upon the groundless supposition that 
a verse has been inserted, or has fallen out. Thus, 59 falls 
into four stanzas, defined by the repetition of Selah in 
w. 6 and 18, and of v. 6 in v. 14, and refrains w. 9, 17. 
The first group contains five, and the other three only four 
verses. Symmetry is sacrificed to emphasize the prayer for 
deliverance. So in 99 we have four verses, refrain: three 
verses, refrain. 

4. The Refrain. — Sometimes the divisions of a psalm are 
made by a refrain. The following facts deserve to be 
noted : — 

(1) There is no refrain in the First Book of Psalms, 
though there is an approach to it in Ps. 8, where the 
first and last lines are the same ; and in Pss. 24 7-10 ; 
39. 5-11. This may be due to the fact that this 
collection of Psalms was not specially prepared for public 
singing. 

(2) The refrain is rarely identical, though the altera- 
tion is often very minute. Identical refrains are found 
in 67. 8, 5; 116. 14, 18 (perhaps); and 136. 1-26. 
The growth of this favourite refrain, "For His mercy 
endureth for ever," can be traced. In 107. 1, it is 
an integral part of the psalm and variously illustrated ; 
in 118. i-4 we must give a two-fold sense to the 
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preposition (for, that) ; in 138 it is inserted without 
regard to the sense. Cf. 2 Chron. 20. 21. 

Varying refrains are found in 43. 5, 11 (repeated 43. 5) ; 
49. 12, 20; 56. 4, 10, 11; 57. 5 (the heavens), 11 
(heavens) ; 59. 6, 14 ; 59. 9, 17 ; 69. 2, 6 ; 80. 8, 7, 19 ; 
99. 8, 5. In 107 there is the same refrain in verses 8, 15, 
21, 81, differing from the corresponding verse 1 ; again, there 
is the same refrain in verses 18, 19, differing both from 
that in v. 6, and from that in v. 28. 

5. Acrostic Psalms. — Acrostic or Alphabetic Psalms are 
those in which the first letter of a certain line is determined 
by the order of the alphabet. The interval between the 
letters of the series is in theory equal, but in practice is 
very variable. 

The Alphabetic Psalms are 9, 10, 25, 34, 37, 111, 112, 
119, 145. 

The two Psalms 9 and 10 appear to have been formed 
out of one Alphabetic Psalm, but the traces are very im- 
perfect. In 25 and 34 the series is more nearly complete, 
and both have appended to them an extra verse, commencing 
with the letter P. In 37 the series may be considered 
complete, but there are several internal variations in the 
number of lines. In two cases the series is preserved by 
counting the second letter instead of the first. 

The composition of 111 and 112 is quite regular. Each 
Psalm is composed of eight couplets and two triplets, and 
each line commences with the proper letter of the alphabet. 
In 119 a stanza of eight verses, each beginning with the 
same letter, is assigned to each letter of the alphabet. In 
Ps. 145 the series is complete, with the exception of the 
letter N. 

There is no reason for supposing that such Psalms are 
peculiar to a late and decaying stage of a national literature. 
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Acrosticism appears at the very dawn of Roman poetry, in 
Ennius ; and its invention was attributed to the early Greek 
poet Epicharmus (Kirlqoatrick). 

On the other hand, we should note the fact, that the 
perfect specimens of this style, 111, 112, 119, are of late 
date ; whereas the other six, which are Davidic, are imperfect 
both in the series of letters and in the number of the 
intervening terms. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF HEBREW POETRY. 

Brevity. 

rPEBSENESS and condensation are essential to the excel- 
-*~ lence of lyric poetry. The Hebrew language is especially 
adapted to secure this excellence of poetic form. It is im- 
possible to convey in English an adequate idea of the brevity 
of Hebrew, but some idea may be obtained by contrasting 
the Hebrew and the English of 94. 1, where six Hebrew 
words are rendered by fifteen English words in A.V. and 
P.B.V., and by sixteen in R.V. So 69. 22, two Hebrew 
words are rendered by eleven in R.V., fourteen in A.V., and 
eighteen in P.B.V. This brevity makes a great demand upon 
the reader. The Holy Scriptures in every part require the 
exercise of conscience, common-sense, and sympathy, if they 
are to be understood. Nowhere is there more need for these 
qualities than in the Psalms. The terseness and condensation 
of the language of the Psalms is — 

(1) Grammatical, arising from the use of prefixes, affixes, 
and suffixes, from inflections, and from the simplicity of the 
syntax, in all of which the English presents a great contrast. 

(2) Poetical, arising from methods of abbreviation, for the 
most part common to all poetry. These are— 

(a) Ellipse of the Principal Verb, as 45. 8, " All thy garments 
(smell of) myrrh and aloes"; 74. 11, "Why drawest thou 
back thy hand, even thy right hand ? (pluck it) out of thy 
bosom, consume " ; 137. 7, " Base, rase, to the foundation, 
(smite) her." 
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(b) Ellipse of the Object of the Verb. — This is to some ex- 
tent common to many languages, where the context leaves no 
doubt. But we have some striking examples in the Psalms, 
as 103. 9, "Neither will he keep (his anger) for ever"; 
137. 5, " Let my right hand forget (her cunning) " ; 139. 20, 
"Thy enemies take (Thy name) in vain." So, where the 
object is a verb, 21. 11, " They imagined a mischievous de- 
vice, they are not able (to perform)." 

(c) Ellipse of the Auxiliary Verb, as 115. 7, " Their hands 
(are there), yet they cannot move : their feet (are there), yet 
they cannot walk." The context will decide the particular 
form of the auxiliary which is to be supplied. Thus, in 
109. 20, A.V. has "Let this be the reward of mine adver- 
saries"; but we may with equal right render, "This is the 
reward" — a solemn statement of truth more in harmony with 
the writer's position than the adoption of his enemies' curs- 
ing (see on " Morality of the Psalms "). 

(d) Ellipse of the Relative, as very often ; e.g., 109. 19, " The 
garment (which) oovereth him " ; 60. 10, " O God (which) 
hadst cast us off." 

(e) Ellipse of the Preposition, as 116. 12, "What shall I 
render unto the Lord (for) all His benefits toward me?" 
22. 1, " Far from my salvation, (and from) the words of my 
roaring." 

(J) Ellipse of the Particle of Comparison, as 141. 2, "Let 
my prayer be set forth before Thee (as) incense : the lifting 
up of my hands (as) the evening sacrifice " ; 12. 6, " The 
words of the Lord (are) pure words : (as) silver tried in a 
furnace." 

(g) Ellipse of the Governing Substantive, as 109. 4, "I 
prayer," i.$. f I am a man of prayer; where A.V., "I give 
myself unto prayer"; 120. 7, "I (am for) peace." In this 
way, 24. 6, " O Jacob," has been explained by A.V. margin, 
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"0 God of Jacob." Cf. 148. 8, "The Lord openeth (the 
eyes of) the blind": 144. 2 "(God of) my loving-kindness," 
as 59. 10, 17. 

(A) Ellipse of Qualification or Limitation, which is easily 
supplied by the context, as 84. 10, " For a day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand" (elsewhere) ; 73. 25, " Whom have 
I in heaven " (but Thee) ? 63. 8, " Thy loving-kindness is 
better than life" (alone); 62. 11, "Power (belongeth) unto 
God" (alone). A sharp contrast is made more forcible by 
such omission, as 44. 8, "For they got not the land in 
possession by their own sword, neither did their own arm 
save them : but Thy right hand and Thine arm," i.e., not 
by their own sword solely or chiefly, for the Israelites used 
their swords. 

Some striking cases of ellipse may be added. 68. 26, " In 
congregations bless ye God: Adonai, from the fountain of 
Israel," where it is evident that we must explain the last 
clause, "Ye who have issued from the fountain of Israel," 
i.e., ye children of Israel. Similarly, in 110. 8, "from the 
womb of the morning" is an abbreviation of "0 thou 
who dost issue from the womb of the morning," the offspring 
of the dawn, i.e., the rising sun. 

And in 69. 22, "for welfare, for a trap;" is correctly para- 
phrased by A.V. : " And that which should have been for 
their welfare, let it become a trap." 

(*) Aposiopesis, where the sentence is not concluded, as 27. 13, 
where A.V. supplies the apodosis (I had fainted), "unless I 
had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 

living"; 73. 15, "If I had said, I will declare like lo, I 

should have dealt treacherously with the generation of thy 
children " ; 75. 6, " For not from east or from west, nor yet 
from the desert of mountains— (cometh promotion)." The 
word harim is read twice, first in the sense of " mountains," 
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and then in the sense of " uplifting " (as R.V.). A similar 
case of double translation occurs in 105. 41, " He opened a 
rock, and there gushed out waters, (waters) ran, in the dry 
places was a river." 

(J) Apposition, as 17. 13, 14, " Deliver my soul from the 
wicked, thy sword : from men, thy hand," where A.V. more 
fully, " from the wicked which is thy sword, from men which 
are thy hand." 116. 1 : " My voice, my supplication." 

Qc) Asyndeton, or omission of the copula, which often adds 
very much to the vigour of the sentence, as 46. 6, " Heathen 
raged, kingdoms moved, He uttered His voice, earth melted." 
Gf. 39. 3. But the English idiom generally requires some 
copula : cf. 48. 4, 5 ; 45. 8 ; and 119. 23, where the adversa- 
tive particle also is omitted. 

(I) Imperfect comparison. By omitting details which the 
mind readily supplies, the verse is rescued from the weakness 
which would be caused by a fully detailed comparison. 
This is a common practice in many languages, but is more 
extensively used in Hebrew. We have omission of the second 
substantive, as 140. 3 : " They have sharpened their tongues 
like a serpent," *&, like the tongue of a serpent. 

Generally the comparison is quite indefinite ; the common 
sense of the reader is deemed sufficient ; e.g., 21. 9, " Thou 
shalt make them as a fiery oven," where the wicked are 
compared, not to the oven which consumes, but to the fuel 
which is consumed. 

In 83. 13, we have exact comparison followed by inexact 
comparison in v. 14 : " Make them like a wheel, as the stubble 
before the wind. As the fire burnetii a wood, and as the flame 
setteth the mountains on fire," where the wicked are compared 
to the brushwood and grass which is burned, and not to the fire 
which burns. So 83. 9, "Do to them as Midian, as Sisera, 
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as Jabin"; 126. 4, "Return to our captivity, Jehovah, as 
channels in the Negeb" (or south country). The return of 
Jehovah to the captives is a change as refreshing and joyful 
as when the rain once more fills the channels parched by 
the scorching sun. 103. 5, R.V., " Thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle " (A.V., " like the eagle's "), gives no support to the 
idea that the psalmist believed in the legend of the phoenix, 
or thought that the eagle moulted in old age and renewed 
his youth. The exact rendering is, " Thou shalt renew thy- 
self, as the eagle, (as to) thy youth " : cf. Is. 40. 31, " They 
shall mount up (with a) pinion, as the eagles." 

(m) Parallelism assists ellipse. 

(i.) A negative in the former member is carried on into 
the latter, instead of being repeated, so that one does the 
work of two : 75. 5, " Do not lift up your horn, (nor) 
speak with stiff neck ": cf. 1. 5 ; 0. 18. In 01. 5, 6, the 
negative is carried on to the third and fourth members of 
the quatrain. 

The negative, however, is not always carried on to the 
second member ; e.g., 40. 11. So in 121. 6, render, "By 
day the sun shall not smite thee, and (there shall be) a 
moon by night"; not as A.V.: "neither the moon by 
night," as if the writer held the popular theory of lunacy. 

(ii.) The latter member borrows from the former ; e.g. y 
104. 26, " There go ships, (there goes) Leviathan." This 
secures great terseness ; e.g., 4. 2 : 

Sons of men, how long 

(Will ye turn) my glory to shame, 

Love vanity, 

Seek a lie? 

Cf. 72. 3, bring forth ; 89. 82, visit ; 56. 13, deliver. 

(iii.) More rarely the former member borrows from the 
latter; 20. 7, " Some in chariots and some in horses, but 

s. ion. B 
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we in the name of Jehovah our God will make remem- 
brance." Perhaps also in 59. 12, the preposition " because 
of " is borrowed. " Because of the sin of their mouth, the 
word of their lips, and may they be captured in their 
pride, even because of the cursing and lying (which) they 
speak." 

Repetition. 
Poetic vigour finds expression, not only in condensation, but 
also in repetition. Repetition differs from parallelism in that 
the same word or phrase is repeated, not only the same idea. 
It differs from a refrain in that it does not mark any division 
of the psalm. In 136 the regular recurrence of the phrase, 
"For His mercy endureth for ever," shews that it is a 
refrain — not merely a repetition. 

(a) The same word is repeated immediately: 22. 1, "My 
God, my God," where the repetition well expresses the clinging 
effort by which the soul holds fast to God against the 
repeated attempts of Satan to separate them ; 68. 12, " Flee 
away, flee away"; 122. 2, 3, "Jerusalem" is repeated, as if 
the very sound of the name gave pleasure. 

(b) Or a single word intervenes, as 37. 20 ; 59. 13 ; 123. 3 ; 
and 57. 7, 8. 

(c) 0/ more, as 27. 14, "Wait"; 113. 1; 115. 12, 13; 
121. 7, 8. 

(d) A phrase is repeated in several verses in the same part 
of the line or verse ; as 13. 1, 2, " How long "; 18. 12, 13, 
"Hail stones and coals of fire"; 29. 1, 2, "Give unto the 
Lord " ; 29. 3, 4, 5, " The voice of the Lord " is repeated 
seven times, 'like seven claps of thunder': cf. 118. 10, 
11, 12; 118. 15, 16; 145. 1, 2; 150. 

The monotony of repetition is avoided by addressing different 
classes of men ; as 115. 9, 10, 11, " Israel, trust in Jehovah " ; 
then the priests are specially severed out as examples to the 
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people, and then those who already fear Jehovah are urged to 
grow in faith. Cf. 118. 1-4; 135. 19-21. 

Climax. 

Climax gives force to many passages which might otherwise 
seem diffuse and weak. A notable instance is the opening 
verse of the Psalter, which contains a triple climax: walk, 
stand, sit ; counsel, way, seat ; wicked, sinner, scomer. Each 
clause marks a lower stage in the sinner's fall. He begins by 
walking, or adopting a bad principle ; he persists, and finally 
settles down contentedly. What was at first a counsel, or evil 
principle, becomes a way or habit, and at last a source of rest 
and pleasure. The restless, discontented man (Is. 57. 20) grows 
into the habitual sinner, and then mocks at all goodness. 

Parallelism is largely regulated by the principles of a climax. 
Of two synonymous words or phrases, the weaker precedes the 
stronger (except in some negative sentences). Thus, in 3. 7, to 
"smite on the cheek bone" is a less injury, and therefore pre- 
cedes "shatter the teeth." 13. 1, that God should seem to 
" forget " is a trial ; but that He should deliberately " hide His 
face " when his attention has been attracted, is far worse. So 
in 39. 12, "prayer, cry, tears "; God is asked to " hear prayer." 
As He does not answer, He is regarded as inattentive or dis- 
tracted, and is requested to " give ear " ; as no answer comes, 
the psalmist cries, " Do not be deaf and dumb." So v. 2, " I 
have been dumb," like one unable to speak ; " I have kept 
silence," when I could have relieved my feelings by speech. 

Similarly with single words : 2. 8, " inheritance " denotes 
only property, but " possession " implies the permanent reten- 
tion of the property : 52. 5, God shall " pluck " thee up as a 
tent-peg or pole, which is merely removed, and " root " thee up 
as a weed which perishes : 40. 6, " Sacrifice and offering " 
denote the class, of which " burnt offering and sin offering " 

B 2 
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are the two most important members : 37. 6, " as light," " as 
noonday," when light is brightest. 

In synonymous parallelism the general precedes the special, 
bscause the special is more definite; as 37. 19, "the evil 
time," " in days of dearth." 

In negative sentences the above rule is not always 
carried out. Where the stronger word precedes, the principle 
of climax is carried out by giving the negative the sense of 
" not even," " nor yet " ; e.g., 15. 3, " He hath not slandered 
with his tongue, he hath not done to his neighbour evil" 
of any kind whatsoever, not even that which most men deem 
so trifling, "even a reproach he hath not taken up against 
his neighbour"; a far less serious evil than the deliberate 
slander of the first clause. 

Meiosis. 

Meiosis, or gradual diminution, also gives a finer edge to the 
verse. The most remarkable case is that in 58. 6-9, where 
David's tender love for Absalom and his misguided subjects 
leads him from a prayer that the rebel army may be crushed, to 
the hope that a battle may be avoided, the troops melt away 
into a trail of stragglers, and the whole plot perish still-born, 
or be prematurely marred. 

Vivacity. 

The tendency of parallelism to become monotonous is 
relieved by a vivacity of style, due for the most part to sudden 
changes of tone, or of grammatical construction. But though 
these changes have a poetical value, they have a far deeper 
source. They correspond to the changes of feeling in the 
mind of the psalmist, arising from some great thought, or some 
act of faith, or some change of circumstances. These changes 
are very frequently ignored in translations, and consequently 
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one chief characteristic of the Psalms is unnoticed. We feel 
that we are dealing with living men, who speak because they 
must (39. 8) ; not with a literary class of Temple poets, amusing 
their leisure with sacred song. On the other hand, some 
modern critics are so far out of sympathy with the psalmists, 
that they can see in minute or sudden changes only an error 
in the text, or the blunder of an imaginary compiler. 

1. Changes due to the exuberance of faith are such as these : 
In 8. 1, A.V. reads, " Who hast set Thy glory above the 
heavens " ; but the only possible translation without altering 

the Hebrew text is, "Who set Thou thy glory above 

the heavens." The psalmist is not content with the bare 
statement, " Who hast set," but calls upon Jehovah to set 
His glory above the heavens in a manner visible to all, that 
all mankind may adore Him. 

So in 60. 8, " Philistia, triumph thou over me," which A.V. 
margin correctly explains to be ironical ; sc, triumph now, if 
you can, as you did in the days of Saul and Samuel. When 
this Psalm was made use of on a later occasion, in Ps. 108. 9, 
the ironical imperative was naturally tamed down into a mere 
future, " I will triumph." 

2. The following grammatical changes are very frequent : — 

(a) The future is used where we should expect the past. 
Instead of merely saying that God has done a certain 
thing, the psalmist says that He always will do it. The 
particular event is regarded as a special instance of the 
general law of God's Providence and Love. 

In 3. 5, " I have lain down and slept, I have awoke : 
for Jehovah will sustain me," where we should expect the 
past tense ; but the psalmist's idea is, " for Jehovah has 
sustained me," as He will ever do. So 6. 9, "Jehovah 
hath heard my supplication ; Jehovah will receive my 
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prayer " (at all times, aB He has now) : 116. 1, " I have 
loved, for Jehovah will hear my voice,*' 

(b) In place of a simple future we have the optative. 
In Hebrew the optative is often expressed by a modifica- 
tion of the future. The psalmist is not content with 
saying that such things will be done, but turns to prayer ; 
or he unites his will to the will of God, and prays that they 
may be done. This is rarely noticed in the ordinary trans- 
lations ; e.g., 9. 9, " And may Jehovah be a high place." 
The prayer between the two futures of verses 8 and 10 
gives the poetry the vivacity of change, and at the same 
time brings the soul into that closer communion with God 
which is the natural accompaniment of meditation upon 
the working of His Providence in the world. 

So 22. 26: " May your heart live for ever " ; 72. 8, "And 
may He rule"; 72. 15, "And may He live"; 104. 20, 
" Mayest Thou appoint darkness, and let there be night." 
Darkness is the time of danger to man, but since darkness 
is one of God's appointments, the psalmist prays that the 
arrangement of night and day may be carried out as 
superior wisdom has designed ; and then he shews the 
advantages of night, — the beasts of prey can get their food, 
and the weary labourer enjoy the needful rest. 

In 107. 29, the psalmist prays that God will ever shew 
the same mercies for which he is now praising Him ; " May 
He make a storm into a calm." So verses 33-35, he prays 
that the Creator, as the Moral Governor of the world, will 
punish the wicked and reward the good, by the changes 
which He works in nature. 

(c) The imperative is used in place of a future; e.g. y 
after a future, 128. 5, "And look upon the good of 
Jerusalem"; after an imperative, 37. 27, "Depart from 
evil and do good ; and dwell for evermore." The impera- 
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tive retains its force as an exhortation to share in the 
blessing by fulfilment of the duty (Kirkpatrick). The 
psalmist exhorts to faith, charity, quiet perseverance in 
good works, and to find support for the soul and joy in 
the faithfulness of Jehovah. Where these conditions are 
fulfilled, every wish of the heart will be satisfied. 

A.V. has the imperative in 37. 27, but the future in 
37. 3, where we should translate, " Dwell in the land, and 
feed upon faithfulness." 

(d) The past tense is used where we should expect the 
future. This is generally called the "prophetic past." 
Faith regards as done already that which has been asked 
in humble prayer, or that which is in accord with the 
well-known laws of God's righteous working. 

The past tense expressing certain assurance of faith is 
seen in 64. 7, 8, 9, where A.V. has the future. In verse 10 
we have the future expressing the general law which will 
be illustrated by that special case. So 37. 38, " But trans- 
gressors have been destroyed altogether ; the posterity of 
the wicked hath been cut off " ; v. 40, " And Jehovah hath 
helped them (the righteous) and delivered them : He will 
(ever) deliver them from the wicked and save them." 

So 41. 3, "Thou hast changed all his bed." 73. 27, 
" For lo, they that are far from Thee shall perish : Thou 
hast destroyed all them that go a whoring from thee." 

But in other passages the past tense is due to the fact 
that the psalm was composed on two occasions, or repre- 
sents the feelings of two moments, — before the event and 
after. 

(e) Change of pronoun. The Hebrew idiom allows of 
very rapid and unexpected changes of the person, first, 
second, or third. Thus, in 115. 9, " Israel, trust thou in 
the Lord : He is their help and their shield," where 
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English idiom would be, " your help and jour shield." So 
in 21. 9, " Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven in the 
time of Thine anger : the Lord shall swallow them up in 
His wrath." 81. 6-14, Jehovah speaks in the first person ; 
15, 16, change to the third person, although the verse is 
continuous ; then, in the final clause, the first person re- 
appears, though there has been no change in the subject 
matter. 

Dramatic Liveliness. 
Something of a dramatic liveliness is imparted to the Psalms 
by the insertion of brief quotations without any formula of 
quotation ; or by sudden changes of the speaker, which the 
context alone reveals. A well-known example is 95. 8-11. The 
psalmist adjures the people to hearken to the voice of God that 
very day. Then, suddenly, He who reads the heart breaks in 
with words of warning, " Do not harden your hearts." A vivid 
impression is produced of the presence of God. We are made 
to feel that He is, as it were, standing by while His servant 
speaks, approving what has been spoken in His Name, and 
thus enforcing it Himself. 

So in 32. 8, 9, during the pause in the singing which is 
implied in the musical term Selah, the voice of God makes 
itself heard, speaking through the conscience. Then He exhorts 
men to listen to His voice within, to be mindful of His all- 
seeing eye, and of the judgment which will punish disobedience, 
Cf. 46. 10 ; 87. 4 5 89. 8, 4 ; 91. 14, 15, 16. 

Sometimes there is a complete change of speaker, as in 50. 
7-23 ; but it is not always easy to say where quotation ends and 
the psalmist resumes ; e.ff., 75. 2-10. A change of speaker 
may result from liturgical arrangement, as in 20. The chorus 
of priests addresses the king in w. 1-5 ; then, in v. 6, some one 
priest or the king himself speaks words of confident assurance 
that their prayer is heard. 
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In 22. 8 David quotes the taunt of the unbelieving who 
mock him with repetition of his violent metaphor, "Boll 
upon Jehovah thy way" (37. 5). Cf. 59. 7, "For who doth 
hear?" 

See on Ps. 109 for a strikingly dramatic quotation. 

In 49. 9, the use of the optative form of the verb reveals 
a quotation. The friends of the deceased say, " Yet that he 
might live still for ever, might not see corruption," and the 
psalmist replies, " But he must see." So in 60. 6, " God hath 
spoken in His holiness"; but the words which immediately 
follow are spoken by the enemy, "Let me triumph, let me 
divide Shechem, and measure out the valley of Succoth." To 
him God replies, " Mine is Gilead, Mine is Manasseh," etc. In 
81. 5, the last clause is spoken by God. But we have a 
quotation within a quotation. When Pharaoh was asked to 
release the people of Jehovah, he replied, " Who is Jehovah ? 
I know not Jehovah " (Ex. 5. 2). The expression, " I know 
not," is quoted here, as is shewn by the construct form of the 
word " lip," which is rendered " language." The clause may 
be translated, " I kept hearing the phrase, * I know not.' " 

In some passages we are prepared for the quotation, as 10. 4, 
"All his thoughts (are), There is no God"; 50. 5; 52. 7 ; 
105. 15, But frequently the quotation comes quite unex- 
pectedly. Thus, 85. 4-7 consists of an earnest prayer for 
deliverance from God's anger, quite out of keeping with the 
condition reflected in the preceding and following verses, which 
express thanksgiving for past deliverance. The explanation is, 
that the psalmist recalls the prayer which he offered in time of 
trouble, to stimulate his sense of thankfulness when the answer 
has been given. So in 9. 13, 14, a prayer for deliverance occurs 
between two songs of triumph. It enhances the mercy of God 
to contrast the previous condition of misery with the sudden 
fall of the enemy into their own pit. 
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Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe, or poetic appeal, gives frequent liveliness to the 
style: as 24. 7, "Lift up your heads, ye gates" ; 108. 2, 
"Awake, psaltery and harp." In 135. 9, the sudden address to 
Egypt, in the midst of narrative, is very forcible. So 137. 5, 
" Jerusalem " ; 146. 10, " Zion." 

Cf. 114. 5, 6, 7, where he calls upon the mountains, 
the sea, and the earth. Similarly, 68. 15 should not be 
rendered as if it were a geographical description, but as a poetic 
apostrophe, "Ah, mighty mountain," etc., which is in harmony 
with the tone of the question following, "Why look ye en- 
viously ? " Often, too, the psalmist calls upon his own soul, aa 
103. 1, " Bless the Lord, my soul." Cf. 42. 5, 11. 

Akin to this is exclamation, such as 8. 1, "How excellent is 
Thy name " $ 36. 7, " How precious is Thy loving kindness." 
And interrogation, as 116. 12, " What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all His benefits toward me?"; 118. 6, "I will not 
fear : what can man do unto me ? " 

Demonstration. 

Particles of time and place are used in a demonstrative way, 
which adds to the vigour of the style, as if the object were 
present to the eye, and was pointed out by the psalmist. Thus, 
in 14. 5, " There were they in great fear." No place has been 
named, but the psalmist points to some circumstances familiar 
to himself and his hearers, probably the Exodus, which some 
think is referred to in the previous veree. Cf. 36. 12, and 
the emphatic use of " there " in 66. 6 ; 76. 3. 

Similarly, " then " is used of a time not indicated, but known 
to the psalmist ; 69. 4, " Then I restored that which I took not 
away ; " 89. 19, " Then Thou spakest in vision to Thy Holy 
One." 
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Similarly, the particle "thus" or "so"; as 65. 9, "For so 
wilt Thou prepare it," sc, thus as we see now before our 
eyes ; 63. 3, " Thus iu the sanctuary have I seen Thee," sc, 
with the same earnest longing as now ; 61. 8, " Thus may 
I praise Thy Name for ever," *c, with the same thankful 
heart as now. 

Cf. 127. 2, " So may He ever give His beloved sleep," *.*., as 
He is now giving sleep to the infant before our eyes. 

Parenthesis, 

"Which is generally ignored in translation; 45. 5, "Thy 
arrows are sharpened, peoples beneath Thee shall fall, in the 
heart of the King's enemies " ; 86. 2, " Save Thy servant, Thou 
art my God, who trusteth in Thee." 

Demand for Common-sense. 

From what has been said above, it will be clear that the 
Psalms make a constant demand upon the common-sense of 
their readers. A few more examples may be given. 

(a) Hyperbaton, as 119. 85, " The proud have digged pits 
for me, which are not after Thy law," where the sense is, of 
course, " The proud, who are not after Thy law, have digged 
pits " ; 188. 3, " Thy children like olive plants round about thy 
table," the children are round the table, not the plants ; 144. 
12, "That our sons may be as plants trained up in their 
youth " ; and possibly 52. 8, " I am like a green olive tree in 
the house of God"; but not v. 2, for a poet might well 
oompare a mischievous tongue to a razor, which, when it 
seems to be passing smoothly over the surface, suddenly cuts 
the skin. 

(b) Hyperbole is found occasionally, and needs to be in- 
terpreted by common-sense ; e.g. } 6. 6, " All the night make I 
my bed to swim " ; 40. 12, " Mine iniquities are more than the 
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hairs of my head" (cf. 69. 4); 38. 8, "There is no soundness 
in my flesh." In 29. 6, and 114. 4, the mountains are said to 
skip like young buffaloes or lambs and rams. Such a ludicrous 
image would be wholly out of keeping with the manner of the 
Psalms. He compares the stricken cedar tree, toppling from 
crag to crag, to a calf skipping ; and the rocks and stones 
bounding down the mountain side to rams and lambs leaping. 

The universal "all" is used with the same understood 
limitations as in other languages; e.g., 64. 9, "All men shall 
fear," *.*., all who hear of this judgment; 118. 10, "All 
nations compassed me about " ; 42. 7, " All Thy waves and Thy 
billows are gone over me." 

(c) The reference of the pronominal affix can often be 
gathered from the context only ; e.g., 37. 22, " Such as be 
blessed of Him," i.e. 9 of Jehovah, who is named in v. 20, and 
not the wicked or the righteous, who are mentioned in the 
previous verse. So 81. 15, " their time " is not the time of the 
enemies just mentioned, but of Israel. So 12. 7, " Thou shalt 
keep them " must refer to the faithful of v. 1, or the oppressed 
of v. 5. 

This practice of ambiguous reference sometimes causes a 
difficulty, which modern critics solve after their manner by 
altering the text ; e.g. 9 59. 9, A.V. " (Because of) his strength 
I will wait upon Thee"; R.V. altering the text, "0 my 
strength." The true rendering is, "0 (Thou who art) his 
strength," sc, Jehovah, who art the strength of Saul, Thy 
anointed king. Then in v. 17, David recognizes that Jehovah 
is his strength also, and cries, "0 my strength, unto Thee 
will I sing." Cf. 28. 8, "Jehovah is their strength"; it 
is Jehovah who has given the enemies of David their power 
to curse (2 Sam. 16. 10); at the same time "He is the 
saving strength of His anointed," and will preserve the throne 
of David. 
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(d) Common-sense is often needed to supply the logical 
connection, for the Hebrew places two verbs side by side, or 
only unites them by the simple copula, where in English we 
should define the relation; as 39. 11, "Thou hast corrected 
and made to melt " ; but in English, " When Thou hast 
corrected, then Thou hast made to melt"; or more idio- 
matically, as the statement is meant to express the general 
course of God's action, "When Thou dost correct, Thou 
makest to melt." 

This custom of the Hebrew to omit the particles expressing 
logical connexion, causes considerable difficulty in regard to 
the doctrine of the Psalms. 

(e) The third person plural is often used indefinitely, or 
the subject is supplied from the verb ; e.g., 34. 5, " They 
looked," where no persons have been named. So 34. 17, 
"They cried, and Jehovah heard," does not refer to the 
wicked of the preceding verse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POETIC IMAGERY AND TREATMENT OF NATURE. 

1. FT1HE poetic imagery of the Psalms is characterized by 
-*- its local colouring. Metaphors and similes are derived 
from the mountains, the torrents, and the mines of Canaan, 
from the trees and animals, from the occupations of agri- 
culture or hunting, which the psalmist saw before his eyes, 
or engaged in himself. But though the colouring is in- 
tensely local, it cannot be said to be national. The psalmists 
were guided to select, as a general rule, precisely those 
resemblances in nature which are common to other moun- 
tain regions, or readily apprehended by the mass of mankind 
without much special knowledge of the physical conditions of 
the Holy Land. Similarly with regard to another fertile 
source of illustration. The prevalence of imagery drawn 
from domestic life helps to make all nations feel at home 
in using the Psalms ; for the daily details of home life are 
the same for all men. Imagery drawn from peculiar customs 
is rare. 

2. A metaphor not only gives pleasure by the image which 
it presents to the eye of imagination, and the perception of 
the resemblance of the two ideas, but also enables the poet to 
condense a whole sentence into a word or a phrase. This is 
a special characteristic of the metaphors of the Psalms. It 
is often impossible to represent in English the terseness of 
the Hebrew ; e.g., 35. 12, " Bereavement to my soul," i.e., a 
pang keen as is inflicted by the loss of a friend. So 43. 10, 
"With murder in my bones, my enemies have reproached 
me." Ps. 58. 9 is a marvel of condensation. (See Chap. viii.). 
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8. Metaphors in the Psalms are rarely drawn out at length, 
as in 7. 14. The brilliant image is flashed before us for a 
moment, and gives way to a fresh thought. Thus, in 58. 4-10, 
we have presented to us in rapid succession the images of 
the serpent in its natural and artificial state, a lion fight, 
running water, the arrow missing fire, the snail with its track 
of slime, the abortion, the desert camp with its preparation 
of the evening meal, the fire, the sudden storm, the joy of 
victory, the advance of the army over the corpses of the 
slain. 

In a few cases imagery is worked out at length (1. 3; 
10. 9, 10 ; 90. 5, 6 ; 92. 12, 13, 14 ; 103. 15, 16 ; 124. 4, 5 ; 
126. 5, 6 ; 129. 6, 7, 8). In 80. 8-16, the image of the 
vineyard is earned through nine verses, but there is no 
attempt to carry out in detail the resemblance of the 
ideas, or to seek after fanciful and far-fetched analogies. 

4. In the Psalms of David and other early psalms, there 
is a freshness and freedom in the use of metaphors which 
shew that we are dealing with poets of nature in a time of 
national life, and not with the laboured composition of a set 
of literary men in an age of decay. Conventional metaphors 
are rare. There is no one constant track and manner in the 
use and accommodation of imagery to the subject. Thus, 
"the wings of a dove" supply an image of swift flight in 
55. 6, but of unsullied beauty in 68. 13 ; and again, in 
connection with God, the " wings " are those of the hen pro- 
tecting her chickens (91. 4 ; 17. 8). The " shadow " is an 
image of the shortness of life (109. 23 ; 144. 4), but also of 
protection, as being a shelter from the burning heat of the 
sun (91. 1). Snow is an image of purity (51. 7) and of 
refreshing coolness (68. 14) ; smoke, of anger (74. 1), and of 
transiency (68. 2). The " cup " may bring refreshment and 
blessing (23. 5 ; 116. 13), or intoxication (75. 8). In 12. 6, 
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the words of Jehovah are compared to silver which has 
been refined, but in v. 8 the metal in the pot is Israel, and 
the dross or scum floating on the top represents the 
exaltation of the wicked. 

5. Bnt the freedom of the psalmists in their use of imagery 
is most clearly seen in the reversal of metaphor. The most 
remarkable instance of this is in 22. 16, where David is first 
the lion surrounded by a crowd of shepherds, and then 
some shepherd whose hands and feet the lion has torn (see 
Chap. viii.). So in 22. 20, David's soul (my darling) is like 
a lion's whelp worried by a dog ; but in v. 21 his enemy is 
the lion, and he is the prey. In 18. 14 a storm of thunder 
and hail rescues David from his enemies ; but in v. 16 the 
44 many waters" are the enemies of David from whom he 
is delivered. In 10. 9, the wicked is the lion looking 
for prey, and then the hunter who has drawn his prey into 
his net. 

Mixed metaphors are very rare. Ps. 37. 5, " Roll thy way 
upon Jehovah " (A.V. marg.). The metaphor " Roll " excited 
the ridicule of David's enemies, who quoted it in derision 
(22. 8, "Roll toward Jehovah," cf. A.V. marg.); but in 
Ps. 37, written in his later life, he adheres to it, and 
intensifies it by supplying as the object of the verb "thy 
way," ue. thy course of life ; q.d. " Roll thy way " upon 
the Rock, whereas, in nature, a rock would be rolled along 
the way. 

6. National colouring^ though not the predominant tone 
of the Psalms, is found in images drawn— 

(a) From domestic life; e.g. "Put my tears into Thy 
bottle" (56. 8), referring to the Eastern custom of preserving 
tears. So we have to remember that not glass but skin is 
used in the East, to understand "I am become like a bottle 
in the smoke" (119. 83). So again, "Lift not up the 
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horn " (75. 4), referring to the wearing of a large horn upon 
the head. 

(b) Prom the geography of the East. Thus, instead of the 
yague and feeble phrase, "like dew on a mountain," David 
says, "Like Hermon dew on mountains of Zion" (133. 8), 
where "dew of Hermon " is an image of the most refreshing 
dew ; and so Zion, of a dry arid rook, as the name implies. 
"Snow in Salmon" (68. 14) is the image of refreshing 
coolness; "ships of Tarshish" (48. 7) are the triumph of 
man's skill and power ; the faithful are like Mount Zion, and 
Jehovah is like the mountains around (125. 1, 2) ; the 
oppressors are "bulls (strong ones) of Bashan" (22. 12). In 
68. 17, "Sinai is in the holy place," i.e. Jehovah, who 
shewed himself so awful in holiness at Mount Sinai, has now 
entered the holy place on Mount Zion. 

(c) Prom the Law and its ritual. The blessing of the 
righteous Israelite and the conversion of the Gentiles to the 
worship of Jehovah are foretold under the figure of sharing 
in a sacrificial feast (22. 25-29). Prayer is like the incense 
or the evening sacrifice (141. 2) ; and this is probably under- 
stood in 5. 8, "In the morning I will set in order (my 
prayer) for Thee"; or the allusion may be to the shewbread. 
The burning of the fat in sacrifice is an image of the de- 
struction of the powerful enemies of God (37. 20), but for 
the righteous the sacrificial feast is an image of spiritual 
joy (36. 8). Brotherly love is sweet as the holy oil with 
which Aaron was consecrated (133. 2). 

God's dwelling place in heaven is called His "Temple" 
(11. 4 ; 18. 6) ; and in 23. 6, "the House of the Lord" is 
used of the spiritual, not of the earthly house (see on 
"Future Life"). 

In 19. 14, God is the Redeemer, or Goel, the near- 
est relative, whose duty it was to protect or avenge his 
s. 1011. C 
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kinsman and maintain the rights of the family (see Dent. 
19. 6, 12). 

In 40. 6, the curious phrase " ears hast thou dug for me," 
is intelligible only by the law of Exod. 21. 6 (see "Quota- 
tions in N.T."). In 51. 7, "Take away my sin with hyssop, 
and I shall be pure," alludes to the legal cleansing of the 
leper (Lev. 14. 49). It seems an over-refinement to see in 
the choice of hyssop, one of the things used in this rite, a 
symbol of the Divine condescension of Him who was meek 
and lowly in heart (1 Ban. 4. 83). The rest of the verae, 
"Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow," may refer to 
the art of the fuller (cf. St. Mark 9. 3), but more probably 
(cf. v. 2) it is derived from the washing of garments which 
formed part of the ritual (Lev. 14. 8, 9). 

7. If the metaphors of the Psalms have a local and national 
colouring so that we could infer from them a good many 
facts as to the country which produced them, may they not 
also have what we may call a personal colouring? Can we 
not infer from the peculiar use of a special class of metaphors 
something of the life and character of the writer f The 
attention of the student is directed to the following points, 
as falling in with the tradition which ascribes so many psalms 
to David:— 

(a) Mountain Climbing. — David's youth and years of per- 
secution were largely spent upon the mountains, and images 
from mountain climbing are very frequent in Davidic psalms, 
but very rare in others. Thanking God for his deliverance 
from his enemies, he says of God (18. 33), " Making my feet 
like hinds 9 (feet), and upon my high places He used to make 
me stand (firm)." Note the force of " my high places," and cf . 
David's saying of Jonathan, " thy high places " (2 Sam. 1. 25). 
So the "wide place " is often used in contrast with the narrow 
ledge of rock (18. 19), as is clear from v. 86, " Thou didst 
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make wide my standing-place under me, and my ankles did 
not totter." So in 31. 8, " Thou bast set my feet in a wide 
place" (cf. 143. 10, where there is a play on the word "level 
land," "land of uprightness"). The mention of the feet shews 
that David is not thinking of a wide plain where he may move 
freely, as opposed to a narrow place where there is no room 
for escape. God helps David as one cragsman helps another : 
"Hold fast my steps in Thy tracks, my treading will not 
be moved" (17. 6). Cf. 18. 18, "my support," and 18. 35, 
"Thy right hand hath holden me up," in connection with 
the metaphors of the verse which follows. So in 37. 23, 
"Prom Jehovah are the steps of a man established": life 
is like a cliff which even a powerful man is unable to scale 
without the help of God ; but if he follow God's guidance, 
" his steps will not totter " (37. 31). A mistake or fault is 
a "slip of the foot" (38. 16 ; 56. 13 ; 140. 4, "to push out 
my steps ") ; when the danger is over, " my foot standeth 
in an even place" (26. 12). For this metaphor in late 
Psalms, see 94. 18 ; 116. 8 ; 121. 3 ; and Ps.' 35 in Chap. viii. 

A reference to A.V. will shew that we have not even a 
sufficient variety of words to express these ideas of the 
climber, for our literary language has not been formed by 
cragsmen. Can we imagine a Temple poet, a professional 
writer of hymns, so penetrated with imagery of climbing? 
To a later psalmist the height of mountains suggests no- 
thing but weariness. In 95. 4, A.Y. has "strength of the 
hills," in margin more correctly " height," the natural parallel 
to "deep places"; but the Hebrew root signifies "to be 
weary." 

(b) Hunting. — The history tells us that while still a youth 
David was known as a valiant hero and a man of war, and 
that he had slain in close combat a lion and a bear (1 Sam. 
16. 18; 17. 84). To such a spirit hunting was most 

C 2 
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congenial, and we find in David's psalms numerous images 
from hunting in all its forms. We constantly meet with the 
net, the snare (18. 5), the pit which is dug for the prey to 
fall into, and carefully concealed (35. 7, 8) ; the occasional 
accident to the hunter who falls into it himself. (7. 15 ; 
9. 15) ; the bold attack on the lion with dogs, and a club 
with which to crush its jaw and dash out its teeth (3. 7 ; 
22. 16 ; 58. 6) ; the pursuit of birds with bow and arrow 
(11. 1, 2) ; the sudden encounter with the lion who has 
been lurking in secret, his crouching down for a spring (10. 
8, ff.) ; his mauling the hunter's hands and feet (22. 16) ; 
— all these incidents of hunting supply to David the lan- 
guage in which to depict the oppression of himself and 
others. Cf. 7. 1, 2 ; 17. 12 ; a prayer for deliverance from 
the enemy, who is like a lion. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the description of 
the lion at bay in 22. 16 — so terse, so vivid, so thrilling in 
its sudden change of fortune — could have been written only 
by one who was familiar with such conflicts (see below in 
Chap. viii.). The lion hunt is peculiar to David. Of the 
various names of the lion, two occur only in Davidic psalms ; 
the third, "young lion," is named also in two other psalms 
(91. 13 ; 104. 21) ; but a comparison of these passages with 
the Davidic will bring out clearly the difference between 
the poet who writes of the lion in a literary way, and the 
poet who has fought with lions in his youth. See also the 
list of words peculiar to the Davidic psalms. 

(c) War. — Anthropomorphism is a branch of metaphor 
which is best treated under the head of Theology (Chap, 
viii.). But we may notice here that the psalms ascribed 
to David, the warrior-poet, speak of God as a warrior, 
or with military metaphors, more often than other psalms. 
In David only does God " whet His sword " and " bend 
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His bow" (7. 12), "ride" (18. 10; 68. 4, 38), fight (kal 
conj. 35. 1); use a " spear" (35. 8), sword (17. 13), 
"horn" (18. 2; cf. 1 K. 23. 11); send forth (18. 14; 
144. 6) and shoot (64. 7) an arrow (7. 13, but see 120. 4) ; 
trample the enemy (60. 12) ; destroy (4), by scattering (2), 
confounding (2), cutting off (3). David only calls Jehovah 
"mighty, mighty in battle," or "a man of war" (24. 8; 
cf. Exod. 15. 8), though He is compared elsewhere to a 
soldier (78. 65). We may also add that in David only is God 
"a rock of strength" (31. 2 ; 62. 7), "a house of fortresses" 
(31. 2), "a cliff and fortress" (18. 2; 31. 3), "a tower of 
strength" (61.3). 

In David only we meet with the Angel of Jehovah, who 
acts as a warrior (34. 7 ; 35. 5, 6), and " encamps " (34. 7). 

In P88. 18. 82-85 ; 144. 1, we have the touching image 
of the old warrior sending forth his young son to the fight. 
He first puts on his girdle, then teaches him how to use 
his weapons; and when he has proved his strength, gives 
him the shield which has so often protected himself. 

Of metaphors common to David and others : God uses 
a shield (in David 8 of 5) ; and buckler (2 of 3) ; arrows 
(5 of 6). 

He is to His servants a shield (6 of 13), a fortress 
(4 of 6), a high tower (9 of 13), a cliff (2 of 3), a rock 
(10 of 16, but "my rock," 7 of 8). He is "on the right 
hand " (3 of 5). 

In 7. 11,.A.V. marg. has rightly, "My buckler is upon 
God," i.e. f He is the shield-bearer (as in 1 Sam. 17. 7 : 
" One bearing a shield went before him ") ; hence, " Thou 
hast protected my head in the day of battle " (140. 7 ; 
cf. 5. 11). 

There are many other metaphors of support, deliverance, 
and victory which are used equally in David and others, 
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such as the hand, the right hand of God, especially in con- 
nection with the Exodus and Conquest. But the exclusive 
use of so many military metaphors and phrases, and the 
more frequent use of several others, is a strong confirmation 
of the tradition which ascribes these psalms to David. The 
comparative rarity of such metaphors in the later Books of 
the Psalms is equally noticeable. Military power had 
become the characteristic of the great world-empires, the 
oppressors of the people of Jehovah. 

In the Fourth Book God is regarded as King, Judge, 
Creator rather than as Warrior. Military metaphors are used 
in 91. 2, 4 ; 94. 22 ; but such an expression as 95. 1, " Let 
us make a joyful noise (shout) to the rock of our salvation " 
shews how the original idea had been weakened : cf. 98. 1. 

In the Fifth Book the Davidic Psalms 108, 110, 144 breathe 
quite a different spirit from the rest. The old phrases occur 
occasionally, as in 115. 9, 10, 11 ; 118. 15 ; 136. 12, but the 
old vigour is found only in 120. 4, where it is implied that 
God will shoot. 

Akin to the above inference as to authorship is an infer- 
ence as to date. 

(d) Metaphors from childbirth are found only in Davidic and 
other early psalms. Ps. 90 is ascribed to Moses, and in v. 2 we 
have the striking metaphor " Before the mountains were be- 
gotten, or Thou hadst brought forth earth," where God is 
regarded first as Father and then as Mother. So 3. 7, " This 
day have I begotten thee." In 22. 9, God is compared to the 
midwife, and in v. 10 to the nurse; cf. 71. 6, where the 
image is toned down. So 7. 14, "He travaileth with 
iniquity, is pregnant with mischief, and hath brought forth 
falsehood" ; and 48. 6, "Pain as a woman in travail." 

We may add also that references to childbirth occur only in 
psalms of earlier date, as 127. 3, which is ascribed to Solomon, 
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or refers to him ; 58. 8, an abortion : cf . 29. 9, " The voice of 
the Lord maketh the hinds to calve." In the difficult passage 
139. 14-16, David compares the "curiously wrought" texture 
of the human body to fine needlework (45. 14) : cf. 51. 5. 

There are certain words in the O.T. which are substituted 
for others in the written text, as is generally supposed 
on grounds of decency. Would not the same feeling lead to 
a discontinuance of metaphors from childbirth, which are 
natural in a comparatively early and unsophisticated age ? 

8. Scenery. — The promised land was " A land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills" (Dent. 8. 7). Hence, among metaphors derived from 
scenery one of the most frequent is the brook or torrent at the 
bottom of a valley, often dry, often so suddenly filled with water 
from a storm in some remote valley as to endanger life. The 
traveller has to ascend the mountain side to avoid the rush of 
water. This is the figure in 32. 6, " Surely in the flood of great 
waters they shall not reach to him," for, as the earlier part of 
the verse tells us, he has got out of the way in time. But the 
same image expresses a joyous and refreshing change in 126. 4, 
"Return, Jehovah, to our captivity, like channels in the 
south country," where the dry bed of the stream is suddenly 
filled with water (cf . 36. 8). For the formidable character of 
the torrent see on Ps. 110 (Chap. viii.). 

Or the metaphor is drawn from the mountain stream which 
a man tries to ford, and suddenly finds himself engulfed, as in 
38. 4, "My iniquities have gone over my head." So of the 
varied trials which God sends, "All thy broken waters and 
rolling waves have gone over me" (42. 7 : cf. 18. 4, 16 ; 124. 
4, 5). The fire on the mountain side (83. 14), the white chips 
of the woodcutter, which look like human bones (141. 7), the 
fatal fall over the precipice (141. 6), are incidents common to 
mountain life. 
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The mountains supply natural images of duration and fixity : 
44 Thy righteousness is like mountains of God" (36. 6). 
They are examples of God's power, who established them 
(65. 6), and can make them quake (18. 7) ; they point the 
soul to heaven (121. 1). 

9. Mines. — It was "a land whose stones are iron, and out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass" (Deut. 8. 9). Meta- 
phors from the smelting and refining of metals are found in 
12. 6, "The sayings of Jehovah are pure: silver purified (are 
the sayings of) the great Lord of the earth, refined seven 
times," where R.V. "Silver tried in a furnace on the earth" 
(of. 119. 140) ; and in v. 8 the wicked who rise in evil times 
are compared to the scum or dross floating on the top : 
cf. 119. 119, "All the wicked of earth Thou hast caused to 
cease (like) dross." 

So " try or test me," " purify my reins " (26. 2), and, in 11. 5, 
" Jehovah would try the righteous " in the furnace of unjust 
oppression. 

10. Grass. — The figures derived from the grass of the 
field are not such as would occur to a poet who lived in a 
temperate climate, with fields ever green. In the East the 
grass almost vanishes under the fierce rays of the sun and 
the burning wind. The spring rains cause it to grow up 
quickly; but it must soon be cut, else it will again wither 
away (129. 6). Hence it supplies an image of the speedy 
destruction of the wicked (37. 2), and of the shortness of 
man's life (103. 15, 16). In Ps. 72. 6, the coming of the 
ideal king in whom all nations shall be blessed, is compared 
to the coming down of rain on a newly-mown field, changing 
the withered meadow into a green pasturage. Both images 
are united in 90. 5, 6, to express the hope of life through 
apparent death. (See on " Future Life "). 
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11. The Shepherd and his sheep do not supply a frequent 
image to the psalms of David, as we might have supposed 
would have been the ease from David's early occupation. 
He has concentrated in one psalm of surpassing beauty the 
lessons taught him by his flock (Ps. 23). The forethought 
which provides, the sympathy which gives rest to the weary, 
the knowledge which guides, the loving care which revives 
the perishing, the honest pride in effecting a long march 
without loss, are symbols of God's gentleness and love. 
Even the shepherd's rod and staff suggest only the com- 
forting assurance of the Divine presence when the fearful 
soul passes through the dark valley of death. 

David never uses "flock" as a metaphor; his experi- 
ence had taught him the shepherd's care for each sheep 
(cf. "those few sheep," 1 Sam. 17. 28). The later 
psalmists use the metaphor as literary men. Jehovah is 
the Shepherd, or His servants Moses, Aaron, and David; 
Israel is the flock of His hand, or the people of His pasture. 
But there is no loving detail, no memory of peaceful scenes 
by the water-side, as in Ps. 23. Ps. 78. 72 emphasizes 
rather the skilf ulness of the shepherd than his loving care 
for his sheep. The image is a favourite in the psalms of 
Asaph : see 77. 20 ; 78. 52, 71, f. ; 79. 18 ; 80. 1. Cf. 95. 7 ; 
100. 3. 

In striking contrast to Ps. 23 we have in 49. 14, "Death 
is their shepherd" (cf. 78. 72); and in 119. 176, "I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep." In 107. 41, the flock supplies 
an image of a numerous family. (For 114. 4, see " Hyperbole," 
p. 27). 

12. Agriculture. — Arable land supplies a variety of meta- 
phors. First the ground must be cleared ; so will God pluck 
up and root out the wicked (52. 5). Thorns and other 
rubbish are set on fire, the flame shoots fiercely up and dies 
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away ; even bo those who fiercely attack Israel are " quenohed 
like a fiie of thorns" (118. 12). 

Ploughing would not be common in the hilly country 
of Israel, but they would be more familiar with it in the 
plains of Babylon. Hence, when Israel is compared to a 
captive who has been scourged, the marks of the lash are 
likened to long-drawn furrows (129. 3, a post-captivity psalm). 

Sowing naturally supplies an image of hope based upon 
good ground. Thus, in 07. 11, " Light is sown for the 
righteous " ; not merely scattered along his path, but certain 
to spring up in due time, because God has prepared it; 
" He delivereth them out of the hand of the wicked " (v. 10). 
See also the beautiful use of this image in 126. 5, 6. 

Harvest is the time of gladness, but the righteous knows 
of a higher joy (4. 7). 

The corn is winnowed by the wind, which penetrates the 
minutest opening until it separates the husk from the grain ; 
and with such a penetrating glance does God search David's 
path and bed (130. 3). 

The worthless chaff is driven far and wide by the wind, 
as the wicked will be by the blast of judgment (1. 4 ; 
35. 5 ; 83. 13). 

18. Trees and Plants furnish but little imagery to the 
psalmists. David has seen the wicked flourishing like .an 
indigenous tree (37. 85) ; and, on the other hand, well-trained 
children are like cultivated plants (144. 12). The righteous 
is like the green olive tree in the house of God (52. 8). 
He flourishes like the palm, like the cedar in Lebanon, or 
in the Temple courts (02. 13); his wife shall be like the 
fruitful vine, his children like slips of olive (128. 8). But 
the mother is in her proper place "in the recesses of thy 
house," not outside "on the walls" (P.B.V.), nor "by 
the sides" (A.V.). Thus the tree is always an image of 
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vigour and prosperity, as in 1. 3 ; whereas grass and herbage 
are symbols of decay. 

The vine does not take so prominent a place in the imagery 
of the psalms as we might have expected from its beauty 
and from the value attached to its produce, and its importance 
as a subject of industry. Beside 128. 8, we have only the 
elaborate allegory of the vine in Ps. 80. Wine supplies an 
image once from its refreshing (78. 65), and twice from 
its intoxicating qualities (60. 8 ; 75. 8) — a noticeable pro- 
portion. The olive tree supplies only two comparisons (52. 8 ; 
128. 8) ; but the oil is one of the most frequent images, 
occurring at least eight times, generally as a refreshment 
to the head, not as an article of food (23. 5 ; 141. 5). 

14. Animals. — Beasts and cattle which are destined for 
slaughter, and go unconsciously to their death, are an image 
of the shortness of human life, and of the stupidity of those 
who are absorbed in earthly things (40. 12, 14 ; 73. 22). 

The bull is the type of strength, the calf of weakness 
(68. 30 : cf. 44. 5, push). The skipping of the calf is compared 
with the rocks and trees which the lightning sends toppling 
down the mountain side (20. 6). David finds an image in 
the hinds for speed and sureness of foot (18. 34), and for 
beauty (22, heading) ; in the panting of the hunted stag, of 
the thirst of the persecuted soul (42. If.); in the buffalo,, of 
brutal enemies (22. 12, 21) ; in the serpent, of the malicious 
tongue and the perverseness of a thankless child (58. 4, 5 ; 
140. 8). 

Modern usage regards the mule as a symbol of stubborn- 
ness, to be subdued by force, but David couples the horse 
with it (32. 9). The dog is a favourite with the modern 
poet, but the dog of the East scours the city in packs, 
licking up blood and garbage. In its snarling temper and 
scavenging habits David sees a type of Saul's emissaries, 
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who make a living by doing his dirty work at night (50. 6 ; 
68. 23 : cf. 63. 10, the jackal). 

Metaphors are derived even from the lowest scale of crea- 
tion. David grovelling as a madman before the Philistines 
is a "worm" (22. 6). Man's strength is slowly consumed, 
even as the moth imperceptibly eats the garment (30. 11). 

The snail leaves behind it a track of slime, and so David 
prays that the track of the rebel army may be marked by a 
trail of stragglers and deserters (58. 8). David's people 
rejected him for Absalom with as little thought as a man 
shakes off a locust from his robe (100. 23); with similar ease 
did the Almighty shake off into the Bed Sea the host of 
Pharaoh (136. 15). The enemy is as numerous and deadly 
as a swarm of bees (118. 12). 

Nations are spoken of under the figure of characteristic 
wild beasts. The crocodile, "the beast of the reed," is 
Egypt (68. 30, A.V. marg.); and so in 74. 13, the "dragons" 
(A. V.), and the monster Leviathan. In 80. 13, Israel is the 
vine, and the enemy a wild boar, 

15. Birds. — David's enemies twit him with being timid 
as a sparrow (11. 1). Some later poet accepts the title, and 
compares the peaceful enjoyment of the Temple services to 
the rest of the sparrow or the swallow in her nest (84. 3) ; 
while to another, "the sparrow on the housetop" (102. 7), 
watching for an opportunity, is a type of timid anxiety, as the 
pelican and the owl are symbols of solitude. The eagle is the 
type of youthful vigour (103. 5), the dove of rapid flight (55. 
6), while the unsullied beauty of its irridescent plumage is a 
type of Israel rising from her low estate in the beauty of 
holiness (68. 18, A.V.)> for she is like a pet turtle-dove (74. 19). 
Nor do the psalmists shrink from comparing God to one 
of His feathered creatures: "under the shadow of His 
wings" is the refuge of His saints (57. 1 ; 61. 4 ; 63. 7). 
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16. Domestic Life. — By far the greatest number of images 
is drawn from domestic life. God has set a tent for the sun 
(10. 4), and spread out the heavens like a curtain (104. 2). 
The sun is like a bridegroom coming forth from his chamber 
(19. 5), and the relation of the people to Jehovah is like 
marriage with endowment (16. 4, A.V. marg.). Childbirth 
supplies many figures (see above). "The weaned child" on 
his mother's lap is a type of humility (131. 2). The master 
and mistress, the manservant and the maidservant (123. 2), 
the guest who comes for a night's lodging (30. 5), the 
creditor (55. 15), the surety (119. 122), the joyful kiss 
at meeting (85. 10), the sad parting at death (35. 14), the 
open sepulchre (5. 9), the pen of the writer (45. 1), the 
book of accounts (56. 8), the wax melted before the fire 
(68. 2), the scales (62. 9 ; 58. 2), the footstool (99. 5), the 
smoke vanishing in the wind (68. 2), or offensive to eyes 
and nose (80. 4, A.Y. marg.), the fire brand (102. 3), the 
oven (21. 9), the lamp (119. 105), — all these oommoh 
domestic details supply the poet with imagery easily and 
everywhere intelligible. 

Sleep is the image of death (13. 3 ; 76. 5), and waking, of 
entrance into the life beyond the grave (17. 15), the dream, 
of the transient or the incredible (73. 20; 126. 1). The 
washing of the hands (26. 6), the slave who holds the basin 
(60. 8), the anointing the head with oil (23. 5), the sharp razor 
which unawares cuts the skin (52. 2), the clothes (65. 12, 18), 
the girdle (93. 1 ; 109. 19), are all of use. The royal crown 
is a natural figure of the completion of a series of blessings 
(65. 11) ; and the costly necklace, of pride (73. 6). 

God supplies the wants of His servants by preparing a 
table (23. 5), the venture of faith is "tasting" (34. 8), the 
copious enjoyment of spiritual gifts is to "drink of the river" 
(36. 8); tears are the "bread" of the sorrowful (42. 3; 
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80. 5); and to cherish misery is like eating ashes (102. 9). 
The practical atheist eats the people of God like bread (14. 4), 
the wicked try to eat the flesh of their victims (27. 2), but 
the righteous feeds upon the faithfulness of God (37. 8). 
The cup is the daily portion of joy (16. 5) or suffering (11. 6). 
God's law is sweeter than honey (19. 10). 

In 69. 15, "Let not the cistern shut her mouth upon me," an 
image of the grave is borrowed from the underground cisterns 
of the East, which are reached by a flight of steps through 
a narrow opening, generally closed to exclude the rays of the 
sun. But the fountain as a source (68. 26), and the drawing 
up a bucket from a well (30. 1), are figures equally intelli- 
gible in the West. 

17. The 87n/ y the sun, the atmospheric phenomena of wind 
and storm, supply comparatively few metaphors. David speaks 
of political trouble as "the wind of storm and tempest" 
(55. 8). The east wind shattering the ships of Tarshish is 
a type of God's power (48. 7) ; the sun and moon, of perma- 
nence and regularity (72. 5, 7 ; 89. 37 : cf. 19. 6). God him- 
self is once called a sun, as the scource of light and life 
(84. 11), and once, "light" (27. 1); but more frequently 
He is regarded as radiating light or joy from His presence 
(89. 15). The heavens supply a natural image for height 
(57. 10 ; 103. 11). In 104. 4 we should render, " Making His 
angels winds," i.e., like the winds, — viewless, swift, powerful, 
searching (see "Quotations in N.T."). 

18. The sea furnishes an image of remote depth (68. 22), and 
of lawless power, which yet rejoices to be brought under law 
(93. 3, 4 ; 96. 11). The " deep " is an emblem of God's judg- 
ments, — mysterious, unfathomable, unsearchable (36. 6 Kirkp.). 

19. Trade and the Arts, as we should expect, supply but 
little imagery. We have the potter's vessel (2. 9 ; cf. 31. 12), 
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and God is said to sell His people (44. 12). Smelt- 
ing and refining are not unfrequent metaphors for the trial 
of faith or the searching of the conscience (11. 5 ; 26. 2 ; 
66. 10). 

Building supplies many metaphors. God has laid the founda- 
tions of strength in the testimony which young children 
bear to holiness as the law of their creation (8. 2, A.V. marg.). 
Society has its columns, pillars, foundations (11. 3 ; 75. 8 ; 
82. 5) in those eternal principles of morality on which law and 
order are based. The earth has its foundations (18. 15 ; 104. 5), 
and in heaven God "lays the beams of his upper chambers" 
(104. 8). The Hebrew for " son, daughter," is derived from 
the root " to build"; they are the materials of which a man's 
house is built. Hence, in 127. 1, " Except Jehovah build the 
house," has a twofold meaning," and suits the reference to the 
infant Solomon, in whom God was to build David's house 
(cf. 89. 4). In 118. 22 an incident of building, not uncom- 
mon, supplies a figure of the rejection and exaltation of the 
Messiah. 

20. History. — Historical allusion is a branch of poetic ima- 
gery which must not be passed over, as it frequently gives 
force and point to a passage by calling up a host of asso- 
ciations. Allusion is either (a) definite reference to an his- 
torical fact, as 83. 9, " Do unto them as the Midianites, as 
Sisera, as Jabin, at the torrent of Kishon"; (b) indefinite, as 
11. 6, " May he rain upon the wicked snares, fire and brim- 
stone, and a wind of burning blasts," which probably alludes 
to the destruction of Sodom. The Dead Sea was close to some 
of David's places of refuge, e.g., Engedi. So in 3. 7, we may 
render with A.V. as a metaphor from lion hunting, but a 
ref erenoe to Samson gives point : " Thou hast smitten all my 
enemies with a jawbone," as Samson (Judg. 15. 15, ff.) ; in 
David's case the jawbone was that of the crafty Hushai 
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(2 Sam. 17. 7, ff.), who defeated the counsel of AhithopheL 
The other rendering is possible, yet in 1 Kings 28. 24 " upon " 
is inserted. For the grammatical construction, cf. Mai. 3. 
24 (4. 6, A.V.). So in the rest of the verse, "Thou hast 
broken the teeth of the ungodly," as Samson rent the lion 
(Judg. 14. 5). 

Ps. 14 is the most remarkable example in this class. In- 
stead of answering the fool by quoting definite historical 
cases, as would be proper in a controversial writing, David 
replies by allusion to cases in point, which the readers would 
grasp, for the psalm was intended for the use of believers. 
Thus, vv. 1-3 allude to the vindication of Jehovah's righteous- 
ness at the Flood : cf. Gen. 6. 5, 11, 12. Verse 4 refers to the 
Exodus ; "my people" occurs often in Exod. 3 — 10 ; cf. also 
Exod. 5. 2 ; verse 6 refers to the passage of the Bed Sea 
(Kirkp.). 

Nature. 

1. The treatment of Nature in the Psalms is not poetical, 
but religious. There is no description of beautiful objects 
for their own sake; there is no mere expression of delight 
and admiration in the presence of the glories of Nature ; no 
use of imagery merely for the pleasure of the picture evoked 
in the mind. Imagination is wholly subordinated to religion. 
There is enthusiasm for moral goodness rather than for beauty. 
The psalmists are inspired by the thought of the righteousness 
of God rather than by the greatness of Nature. They regard 
Nature as a partial reflection of the Divine attributes of 
wisdom, power, love; but they always connect these with 
God's moral rule, and exhibit Nature as created by God for 
moral ends. We have already seen in treating of poetic 
imagery how largely Nature assists the psalmists to the poetic 
expression of moral and spiritual truth. God's power is always 
connected with His moral goodness, as in Ps. 24. In Ps. 33. 
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6-9, we have a fine description of the creation of the Universe 
by the simple command of God. Such almighty power in- 
spires man with awe (v. 8), but the attributes selected as 
subjects for man's praise are righteousness, judgment, and 
love (vv. 1-5). The rest of the psalm exhibits God as the 
Moral Governor of His world, who carries out His righteous 
purpose through all opposition, and delivers those who fear 
Him from war and famine. 

So in 80. 9, God is powerful over the sea, and over Egypt 
(10), He is Lord of all as Creator (11, 12), a God of power 
(18); yet justice and judgment are the supports of His 
throne, mercy and truth are His harbingers (14). See 93; 
146. 6, ff ; 147. 

2. But the psalmists are never forgetful of the truth that 
the natural works of God's hand are a very inadequate reve- 
lation of His character. This is clearly seen in Ps. 19. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, but the Law reflects 
His holiness, and so more truly represents His will: yet further, 
His work in the sphere of the believer's conscience, typified 
by the penetrating heat of the sun, reveals not only His 
universal presence and His holy will, but His personal cha- 
racter, His love for each soul, His desire for its sane tifi cat ion. 
The glory of God transcends human conception. His mercy 
is great unto the heavens, His truth unto the clouds ; and 
yet David feels that such measures are wholly inadequate, 
and prays God to be exalted above the heavens (57. 11 ; 
cf. 8. 1). So in 103. 11, ff., no physical measures of Bize 
can tell the greatness of God's love ; we must seek an idea 
of it in the moral nature of man, in the love of father for 
son. After the description of God's work in nature, there 
is generally a reference to His justice as the Moral Governor 
of earth (104. 85 ; 139. 19, ff.). 

3. Jehovah is set forth in the Psalms as the Creator of 
s. ion. D 
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all things, and their Sustainer (03. 1 ; 95. 4) ; the Preserver 
of man and beast (36. 6 ; 104. 27). 

To Him and His direct action are attributed both the 
continuance of the natural order as a whole, and all the 
infinite variety of detail it exhibits. In 65 David not only 
gives thanks to God for the good harvest with which He 
has crowned a year of blessings, but he assigns to Him also 
the several effects of the necessary rains (w. 9, 10 : cf. 104. 
13, 14 ; 147. 8). 

Since God is regarded as the immediate Author of all events, 
neither those acts of His which we speak of as miracles, nor 
answers to prayer, are considered to be any interference with the 
ordinary course of nature. All alike are equally His acts, 
and a manifestation of His presence. Hence the miracles 
which attended the Exodus are named along with God's work 
of Creation as similar instances of His power, as both alike 
furnishing a ground for prayer to Him for deliverance (74. 
18-17 ; 89. 9, 10). So God raises the storm, and it is He 
who in answer to prayer quiets the waves. The great changes 
which take place on earth are designed by His moral Provi- 
dence, such as the change from a desert to a watered and 
habitable region, and the alternations of prosperity and 
trouble (107. 29, 33-41). 

4. The beauty of Nature is kept quite in the background 
though not wholly absent. The comparisons of the boys to 
trained plants, of the girls to the stately columns or corners 
of the Temple (144. 12), and of the children to slips of olive 
(128. 3), shew a power of appreciating the beauty of the 
tree and the human form. So in the heading of 22, the 
rising sun is called " the hind of dawn," *'.*., the most beautiful 
thing of the dawn, shewing that David saw the gracefulness 
of the deer, as well as its swiftness of flight and sureness 
of foot (18. 33). 
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The grandeur of the midnight sky, of the rising sun, of 
the awful thunderstorm, were deeply felt by David, who saw 
in them emblems of the glory of God (Pss. 8. 8 ; 19. 5; 
18. 7-15 ; 29). 

The psalmists never confound religious peace with the 
calm which is produced by the contemplation of Nature in 
its beauty or its grandeur. 

5. But later psalmists dwell rather upon artificial than 
upon natural beauty; they appeal to the associations of 
patriotism and religion. Mount Zion arouses the enthusiasm 
of the psalmist by the splendour of its unrivalled Temple, 
and by the defiance which it has bidden to the enemy 
(48. 2, 12, 13). David compares himself to an olive tree in 
the House of God (52. 8) ; but a later psalmist dwells fondly 
upon this idea, and develops it (92. 18), and though not in- 
sensible to the beauty of the palm or of the cedar of Lebanon, 
is equally moved by the sight of some venerable olive dating 
back to the age of David and Solomon, which recalls the 
glories of the kingdom and of the Temple in their prime, and 
becomes a symbol of the hope of the righteous (92. 12-14). 

6. The Psalms, like all ancient poetry, show little sense 
of colour. "Snow in Salmon" (68. 14) evidently implies 
a contrast, the white gleam of snow with the usual dark 
shade of green or brown leaf and black shadow, for the root 
of the name signifies "shadow," and is connected with the 
word rendered "shadow of death." It thus combines the 
idea of beauty with those of coolness and change from a 
previous state of trial and gloom. 

7. Not the beauty of nature, but its utility is the subject 
of the psalmist's praise. God has given man dominion over 
the works of His hands, — sheep and oxen, beasts, fowl, and 
fish (8. 7). David prays for full garners, fertile flocks, and 

D 2 
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oxen laden (144. 13, 14). He may have admired the beauty 
of the golden harvest field or of the green turf, but he gives 
thanks for pastures clothed with flocks, and valleys covered 
with corn (65. 18). In the days of Messiah the corn will not 
only cover the valleys, but reach to the tops of the moun- 
tains, and the rustling of the full ears will recall the surging 
of the wind through the cedar boughs of Lebanon (72. 16). 

This is a healthy sentiment. These fundamental facts are 
apt to be forgotten in our highly organized society, which 
eats its daily bread as a matter of course, with little thought 
of the Giver. But the occasional famines of Canaan kept 
fresh in the mind of Israel the truth, that man may plant, 
but God alone can give the increase. 

8. The psalmists personify natural objects; but there is 
never the least approach towards putting them in the place 
of their Creator, or towards regarding them as a kind of in- 
ferior deities, such as we find in Greek and Latin mythology, 
or in the earlier mythology of the Vedas. The personification 
is seen at once to be merely a poetical device for giving 
dramatic animation to the psalm. Thus, the " heavens," 
"day and night," are represented as speaking. "The heavens 
declare the glory of God"; "Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge." An infinite 
interval separates such usage from the mythological belief 
in Nox and Uranus. David explains "No speech (is there) 
nor words, not heard is their voice." He knows that in so 
writing he is only attributing to natural objects the thoughts 
which are borne in upon man. Similarly in Ps. 50, Asaph 
depicts God as calling heaven and earth to witness His 
judgment of His people, "and the heavens have declared 
His righteousness." 

This is a dramatic way of stating the truth which Asaph 
was guided to learn from the terrifying effects of a thunder- 
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storm. When others saw nothing more than a fearful tempest, 
Asaph saw God coming to judgment. He heard His voice 
not only in the thunder, but in the conscience. It was a 
revelation to His "saints'* (v. 5). The thunderstorm awes 
man by its grandeur, terrifies him by the sense of his weak- 
ness, and allows the voice of God to be heard in the con- 
science, speaking plainly of His judgment upon sin. Even 
the " saints " are awed, though zealous in all the outward 
ritual of sacrifice, and so are prepared to learn that God 
requires beside outward worship, the complete devotion of 
the heart. This is the truth learned in the storm, and 
nature is poetically described as witness of the judgment, and 
affirming the righteousness of the Judge. So in 97. 6, after 
some great judgment upon the idolatrous heathen effected by 
or accompanied with a tempest, " The heavens have declared 
his righteousness." 

The more joyous feelings of man are also attributed to 
natural objects, as in 89. 12, "Tabor and Hermon shall 
rejoice in Thy Name," and 148. 3, ff., " Praise him, Sun and 
Moon," etc. So also 114. 3, "The sea saw, and fled," and 
the apostrophe in w. 6-7 : cf. 104. 7. In 104. 19, " the 
sun knoweth his going down," the lions "seek their meat 
from God " (v. 21), they all wait upon God (v. 27) ; the 
young ravens cry to Him (147. 9). 

9. Closely connected with the personification of Nature is the 
representation of Nature as sympathising with man, especially 
in the coming of Jehovah to judgment. But this is most 
probably prophecy, and not merely poetic art. For in the N.T. 
there are many hints of a "restitution of all things," in 
which other creatures of God besides man will have a share. 
How this will be effected we are not told, and speculation 
is useless, if not presumptuous. But enough is told us to 
prevent our regarding as mere poetic imagery the many 
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passages in Psalms and Prophets which represent other 
creatures of God as sharing in a blessing of which man will 
reap the crowning joy ; see 96. 11-13 ; 98. 7-9. In 65. 8, 12, 
18, sunrise and sunset, hills and valleys, share in man's joy 
at an abundant harvest ; and in 69. 84 f ., heaven and earth, 
the sea, and everything that creepeth in it, are invited to 
praise God for the salvation of Zion : cf. 103. 22. In some 
places, however, "all the earth" is clearly limited to human 
beings, as 96. 1, 9 ; 97. 1 ; 100. 1. 

10. The psalmists were deeply impressed by the perma- 
nence of Nature. In David this is assumed, in the late 
psalms it is prominently brought out, as suggestive of the 
permanence of God's attributes. The two truths are expressed 
side by side, man is left to draw the inference (just as is 
the case with two kindred truths, God is Creator, God is 
Moral Governor of creation). 

In Ps. 19 the permanence of the law is mentioned, but not 
the permanence of the sun with which it is compared. In 
72. 5, 17 the sun and moon are named as the guarantees of 
the duration of holy fear and Messianic blessings : cf. 89. 87. 
In 78. 69 the sanctuary is compared to the earth, which is 
established for ever. In later psalms this establishment of 
the earth is the pledge of the faithfulness of Jehovah, and 
the symbol of His rule as king (93. 1 ; 96. 10 ; 104. 5 ; 119. 
90 ; 148. 6). 

11. Creation reflects other attributes of God beside faith- 
fulness and royalty. "Thy righteousness is like mountains 
of God" (36. 6, Kirkp., "immovably firm, eternally un- 
changed, majestically conspicuous ") ; " Thy judgments are 
a great deep " (36. 6, Kirkp., " mysterious, unfathomable, in- 
exhaustible"). Heaven and the clouds, the sunrise and sunset, 
are summoned to aid our feeble powers to imagine the great- 
ness of God's mercy, His faithfulness, His fatherly forgiveness, 
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His omnipresenoe (36. 5 ; 103. 11, 12 ; 139. 8) ; but quite 
inadequately, for the glory of God is above the heavens (8. 1 ; 
148. 13). 

The works of God display His wisdom (104. 24), intelli- 
gence (136. 5), love (136. 25). 

12. Our age concentrates attention on what it calls the 
cruelty of Nature, and shuts its eyes to the many beauties 
on which an earlier philosophy loved to dwell. It is im- 
portant to notice that "giving food to all flesh" is quoted 
as an example of God's lovingkindness, which endureth for 
ever (136. 25). In the Psalm of Creation (104. 21), " the 
lions roaring for their prey, and to seek from God their meat," 
retire within dens by day, and leave man free to labour. 
Man seeks for his food the wild goat and the coney; but 
God has prepared a refuge for them in the mountains and 
rocks. Thus one thing is set over against another, as the 
psalmist feels sure, with consummate wisdom. God gives 
them life, and God sends them back to dust. It is enough 
for the psalmist that all is the work of Jehovah, and that 
He rejoices in His work, as He never could do in a scene of 
ceaseless bloodshed and cruelty. The solution of the problem 
may be beyond our powers, but "Jehovah is righteous in 
all His ways, and holy in all His works" (145. 15-17). Only 
through suffering can the lower life become absorbed into 
the higher. 

God's loving care for beast and bird is a main theme of 
Ps. 104. It is found also in 36. 6 ; 145. 15 ; 147. 9. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ELEMENTS IN 
THE PSALMS. 

fllHE topographical notices of the Psalms present many 
-■- points of interest. 

1. Zion.—A& the Temple was the centre of the worship 
of Israel, we are not surprised to find Zion by far the most 
prominent among the places named in the Psalter (thirty- 
eight times). It held the first place in the thoughts of 
the devout Israelite. To Zion the pilgrims made their way 
from distant countries (84. 7). In exile they regretted not 
their own homes, but Zion (137. 1). 

It is the place where Jehovah dwells (9. 11) ; where 
praise is offered to Him either publicly (9. 14), or in the 
silence of the heart (65. 1). From Zion Jehovah sends forth 
salvation to Israel (14. 7), and strength to Israel's king 
(20. 2). From Zion He comes forth to judge the earth 
(50. 2), and in His judgments Zion rejoices (48. 11 ; 97. 8). 
Jehovah once dwelt at Shiloh (78. 60), but He rejected 
this (78. 67). He occupied for a while a " booth " in Shalem 
(76. 2, see below on Shalem) ; but His home is in Zion, 
the mountain of His choice (87. 2 ; 132. 13), where He 
rules as a great King (48. 2 ; 99. 2). Zion may be dese- 
crated (74. 2), or laid in ruins (102. 13-16), but Jehovah 
will restore her to be a source of blessing (128. 5 ; 134. 8). 
He will reign in her for ever (146. 10) amid the praises of 
His people (147. 12). 

Zion was to be the seat of Messiah's throne (2. 6) ; from 
Zion Jehovah would send out the armies of Messiah (110. 2). 
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Zion is the centre of worship for the people of Messiah, 
the nation which is to be created (102, 18, 20-22) ; and 
chief among the glories of Zion is the fact that in her 
Messiah is to be born (87. 4, 6). This does not really 
contradict the prophecy of Micah (5. 2), that Messiah was 
to be born in Bethlehem. The distance of Bethlehem from 
Zion is only six miles. Bethlehem was an obscure village 
whose very name would be unknown in foreign parts ; Zion 
was the well-known capital of the kingdom. The psalmist 
is addressing foreign nations, and naturally names Zion, a 
place of which foreigners would have some knowledge. It 
indicated with sufficient exactness the place where Messiah 
was to be born. We find frequent instances of a similar 
kind in history, especially in the names of battles. We may 
add that the Targum explains v. 5 of David and Solomon, 
"who were brought up there." But David was brought up 
in Bethlehem, Solomon in Jerusalem. Again, v. 1 refers to 
" mountains of holiness," — not to the single mountain, Zion. 
Two passages need to be noticed. Ps. 48. 2, A.V., has 
" Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King." 
The phrase "sides of the north" is (1) generally regarded 
as a topographical description of mount Zion, and has entered 
into the vexed question of its identification. It is agreed 
that the Temple stood on mount Zion, but that the Temple 
is not north of Jerusalem ; hence, (a) " north " is said to 
be used roughly for north-east ; or, again, (b) Zion is said 
to be the hill on the north of the Temple-mount, which 
was afterwards levelled. But (2) others disconnect the 
phrase, and {a) suppose the city to be viewed in three as- 
pects, — Zion, Moriah, Jerusalem. But (b) the phrase is 
parallel to "joy of the whole earth," and may have a cor- 
responding meaning; "to the furthest north," or "(a joy 
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of) the farthest north/ 9 the home of heathen nations as yet 
beyond the pale of civilization, — Gog and othere (see Ezek. 
38. 6, 15 ; 39. 2 : of. Is. 14. 13). 

The Prayer Book version of 133. 8 has, "Like as the dew 
of Hermon which fell upon the hill of Zion " ; and R.V., 
"Like the dew of Hermon that cometh down upon the 
mountains of Zion." Both these translations raise a topo- 
graphical difficulty, as the distance between the mountains is 
considerable. The A.V. tries to evade the difficulty by 
rendering, " (and as the dew) that descended." Some moderns 
explain that the dew of Hermon is evaporated, and forms 
a cloud which, impelled by the wind, breaks in refreshing 
showers upon the mountains of Zion. But it is more prob- 
able that "Hermon dew" is named as the type of cool, 
refreshing dew (see Chap. iii. 6, b). 

There is also a reference to the meaning of the name 
Zion, — " dry " ; perhaps also to Sion, which was one of the 
names of Hermon (Deut. 4. 48). This will also account 
for another peculiarity of the passage. Elsewhere Zion is 
" a mountain " ; here only do we find the plural. For the 
psalmist is combining two ideas ; first, the general idea, that 
brotherly love is as refreshing as the coolest of dews upon 
parched mountains ; and secondly, the special idea, that this 
love is realized in Zion, and forms a pledge of promised 
blessings which issue in life eternal. 

2. Jerusalem is not named so often as Zion. It is mentioned 
only five times in the first four books ; in the Fifth Book, 
eleven times. It is often found in parallelism with Zion, 
representing sometimes the secular side, as Zion the religious ; 
e.g. 137, the sacred psalms are songs of Zion, but the city 
destroyed is addressed as Jerusalem. Sometimes the whole 
as contrasted with the part ; e.g. 125, the individual believer 
is fixed as the rock of Zion, but the nation is guarded by 
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Jehovah, as the hills guard Jerusalem. The claim of Jeru- 
salem to the love of the Jew is based on the fact that the 
Temple is there (122. 9), yet the psalmist knows that 
Jehovah does not dwell in houses made with hands. Thus, 
68. 29, " Because of Thy temple above Jerusalem, to Thee 
shall kings bring tribute." David has been celebrating the 
ascent of the Ark into Zion, and looking to the time when 
the nations shall aocept Jehovah as their King. This they 
will do, because they will recognise that He is no local or 
national God, but God of all the earth, reigning on a 
heavenly throne high exalted above Jerusalem. Jehovah is 
frequently described as dwelling in Zion, but only once as 
"dwelling in Jerusalem" (135. 21). In the previous psalm 
a blessing is invoked on those who minister in the Temple : 
" Jehovah bless thee from Zion, Maker of heaven and earth." 
In 135, the same ministers are severally urged to respond by 
blessing Jehovah from Zion, "dwelling in Jerusalem," the 
national God of Israel, who overthrew idolatrous Egypt and 
Canaan. 

In 51. 18, David, after confessing his sin, prays, "Build 
Thou the walls of Jerusalem." This expression has been held 
to imply that the walls were then broken down as after 
the capture by the Babylonians. Some, therefore, put the 
whole psalm later than the Captivity, while others regard 
the last two verses as a later addition. But David, conscious 
that his sin deserved punishment, might well pray that 
Jehovah would build the walls of Jerusalem. He would 
feel how wholly inadequate any work of human hands would 
be to protect the city from the judgment of God. His 
sin had laid the city open to the enemy. Or, if any will 
insist on looking at the state of the materials, it may be 
pointed out that David left the fortifications of Jerusalem 
incomplete, or in bad repair; for though David built round 
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about from Millo and inwards (2 Sam. 5. 9), yet Solomon 
also built the wall of Jerusalem and Millo (1 Kin. 9. 15). 

The building of Jerusalem is mentioned in another psalm, 
which is also ascribed to David, 122. 8, " Jerusalem is build- 
ed as a city which is compact together." This is generally 
explained of the material buildings, which are packed closely 
together and densely inhabited. But the root has also a 
moral sense, as P.B.V., "At unity in itself," and is so ex- 
plained by the following verse, "For thither the tribes have 
gone up." Israel is no longer divided into hostile tribes, 
worshipping at different centres, but all go up to Jerusalem 
and dwell as brethren in unity (133. 1). The building of 
houses in Jerusalem after its capture by David is mentioned 
in 1 Chron. 11. 8, "And he built the city round about, 
even from Millo round about ; and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city." David thankfully notes that the houses were 
not like fortresses, as if every man's hand were against his 
neighbour (as the palaces of the nobles at Florence, Edin- 
burgh, and elsewhere in the Middle Ages). 

Perhaps also David marks the contrast to his late capital, 
Hebron. The old name of Hebron was Kirjath-arba, or 
"City of Four,", consisting of four divisions, a fact com- 
memorated in its later name of Hebron, " alliance " or " unity " 
(the same root in Hebrew as in this psalm). The survival 
of the old name, Kirjath-arba, until the time of Nehemiah 
(11. 25) suggests that the fourfold division was never wholly 
obliterated. The condition of Jerusalem had been somewhat 
similar, consisting of at least two divisions. The Jebusite 
garrison maintained its separate life in the stronghold of 
Zion. David captured Zion, and made the city one, "at 
unity in itself." 

Both Jerusalem and Zion are constantly mentioned in con- 
nection with building or rebuilding. This is partly due to 
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their history, partly to the splendid character of their build- 
ings. We have seen that of the three Davidic psalms which 
name Jerusalem, two make reference to building: cf. also 
147. 2, and for Zion, 78. 69 ; 102. 16 ; 48. 12, 13. 

8. There are some cases where the places named assist in 
fixing the time when the psalm was written. Thus, (a) in 
60. 7, Ephraim and Judah on the west, Gilead and Manasseh 
on the east, are united as one nation, and recognized by 
Jehovah as under His special care. This was not the case 
after the separation of the Ten Tribes. So again, " Moab is 
my washpot, unto Edom will I fling my shoe," implies that 
Moab was already, and Edom should soon become, subject 
states in dishonourable servitude. They were reduced by 
David (2 Sam. 8. 2, 14). In v. 9, A.V., " will lead," as R.V. 
marg., and English idiom ; but the Hebrew, followed by 
B.Y., has the past tense, " hath led," due to the assurance 
of faith (see p. 23). 

Again, the writer calls upon Philistia, ironically (so A.V. 
marg.), to triumph over him now if they can. The Philis- 
tines triumphed over David before his reign (1 Sam. 29); 
and soon after his acceptance by all Israel they attacked 
him in force (2 Sam. 5. 17, 22), but David has now no 
fear of any such attack. 

(b) In 68. 27, the psalmist describes Judah and Benjamin, 
representing the south, Zebulon and Naphtali, representing 
the north, as combining in a sacred procession at Zion. This 
could not have been after the Disruption. It was possible in 
the time of David, to whom the psalm is ascribed. Here, 
as in 122. 4, he rejoices that all the tribes from south 
to north are united in the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem. 
It is not necessary to refute the idea that the writer desires 
to celebrate the fact that Judah and Galilee were the ortho- 
dox provinces, omitting the heretical Samaria. See also 
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below, under Bashan (68. 16). After the Exile it would not 
have occurred to anyone that the other mountains of the 
Holy Land looked with envy at Zion. The Temple of 
Jehovah had stood there so long, that no other site could 
claim to compete with it. 

(c) Assyria, the destroyer of the northern kingdom, the 
ravager of the southern, is mentioned by name only in Ps. 
83. 8, — " Assyria also is joined with them." The very sub- 
ordinate position occupied by this mighty empire is remark- 
able. The enemies of Judah are independent, and Assyria 
lends her aid to the confederacy. She does not — as Babylon 
did at a later date— order the vassal tribes to attack Judah. 
The Assyrian power has not yet extended its influence over 
all the lands as far as Egypt, but is just beginning to take 
a practical interest in the quarrels of her neighbours. She 
sees her way to recqver her ancient influence in this region, 
by weakening the tribes through mutual conflicts. 

Such a period was the reign of Jehoshaphat, whose king- 
dom was seriously endangered by a confederacy of his enemies 
in the south (2 Ghron. 20), — Amnion, Moab, and Edom, 
whom, it may be, the northern powers proposed to assist. 
This agrees also with the policy of Ahab, who is generally 
supposed to have discerned that Assyria was watching her 
opportunity, and to have aimed at uniting Israel, Judah, 
and Syria to oppose her. Ahaz, when attacked by Eezin 
and Pekah, called in the aid of Assyria, and from that time 
her influence was dominant in Palestine. 

Amalek is named among the confederates. But according 
to 1 Chron. 4. 43, the remnant of the Amalekites which 
had escaped destruction by Saul, was destroyed in the reign 
of Hezekiah. 

4. Baca (84. 6). — "Who passing through the valley of 
Baca make it a well." Baca is said to signify "the 
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mulberry," or " the balsam," which grows only in hot, dry 
valleys. Cp. 2 Sam. 5. 24. No place of this name is known. 
As the pilgrims to Zion enter the hot balsam vale, they 
encounter the heat as cheerfully as if they were quenching 
their thirst at a well ; and again, " an early rain will clothe 
them with blessings"; they are drenched to the skin by the 
early rain, but they regard it as a blessed refreshment. 

There is probably also an allusion to the root, which means 
"to weep" (Judg. 2. 5, Bochim, "weepers"), as P. B. V., 
"the vale of misery." 

5. Bashan (68. 15). — A.V. reverses the meaning of the 
psalmist, "The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan"; R.V. 
correctly, " A mountain of God is the mountain of Bashan." 
With more vigour we may render, "Ah, mighty mountain, 
mountain of Bashan!" With the phrase "mountain of 
God (Elohim)" cf. 36. 6, "mountains of God (El); 9 as A.V. 
marg. : 80. 10, "cedars of God," as A.V. marg. Translate— 

v. 15 Ah, mighty mountain, mountain of Bashan, 

Mountain of ridges, mountain of Bashan ! 
v. 16 Why regard ye with envy, ye mountains, ye ridges, 

The mountain which God hath desired for His dwelling: 

Yea, may Jehovah abide (there) for ever. 

Bashan is called "a mountain of broad ridges." The 
Hebrew word does not occur again in Scripture, but in 
late Hebrew the root is used of the eyebrow, of swelling 
words, of the top of a mountain, or of the head (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon). The reference is therefore to the " rolling downs " 
(Smith's Diet), the pasture of the famous "bulls of Bashan," 
and not to the many "peakB" of the range of Hauran. 
These lofty and valuable pastures are described as envying 
or scoffing at the low barren hill of Zion which Jehovah 
has chosen for His dwelling; they were also the site of 
the famous victories over Og. Jehovah might be thought to 
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have shewn His presence there far more gloriously than in 
Zion. But the choice was symbolical : " Jehovah had from 
the first chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the strong" (Cheyne). Bashan might bear witness to the 
fulfilment of the temporal promises of Jehovah, but the 
covenant with Abraham included a spiritual promise, typified 
by the sacrifice on Mount Moriah (Gen. 22. 18), and 
confirmed by the forgiveness extended to penitence and 
prayer (1 Chron. 22. 1). 

Bashan is named also in 68. 22, "The Lord hath said, 
From Bashan will I bring back : I will bring back from 
the depths of the sea," i.e., from the heights and from the 
depths, from the east and from the west. But whom? 
A.V. rightly supplies "My people," which alone suite the 
context, as v. 20 decides (see on " The Hope of Future Life "). 
The psalmist says, that although He has gone up to the 
height, yet Jehovah God will dwell among men, thus, — 

v. 19 Blessed be Adonai day by day. 

Should any put a burden on us, the God is our salvation 
(Selah). 
v. 20 The God is for us a God for salvations, 

And goings-forth to death (are goings forth) to Jehovah 
Adonai. 
v. 21 But God will smite the head of his enemies, 

The hairy scalp of one walking in his guiltinesses. 
v. 22 Adonai hath said, From Bashan will I bring back, 

I will bring back from the depths of the sea : 
v. 23 That thou mayest dash thy foot in blood, 

The tongue of thy dogs, from enemies (shall be) its portion. 

The psalmist says, should any oppress us God will deliver 
us ; even if we are slain He will restore us, to execute 
judgment on His enemies. 

The common translation of v. 20 is, "issues from death 
belong to Jehovah," i.e., deliverance from death is in the 
power of Jehovah. Then the persons whom he will " bring 
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back," in v. 22, are said to be (a) the enemy, who try in 
vain to hide in heights and depths, or (b) Israelites who 
have fallen away from Jehovah, as in Amos 9. 1-3 ; but 
of such there is no trace in the psalm. 

6. Mizar (42. 6). — No hill of this name is known. Some 
have supposed it to be one of the Hermonites, or three 
peaks of Hermon, but this is quite unsuited to the con- 
text, for one peak was as distant from Zion as another ; and 
however true geographically, the precise point does not re- 
quire to be emphasized. A.V. marg. has "a little hill," 
correctly. Hermon is the finest mountain in Palestine, but 
compared with Zion it is despised. The aesthetic yields to 
the religious sentiment. Cf. 68. 16, where the broad ridges 
of Bashan are inferior to Zion. 

7. Shalem or Salem (76. 2) is generally said to be a short- 
ened form of Jerusalem. The Shalem of Melchizedek (Gen. 
14. 18) is now identified with Jerusalem by archaeologists, 
as formerly by the rabbis. But there is another Shalem 
named, in Gen. 33. 18, a reference to which will much 
increase the point of the passage. Jacob bought a piece 
of ground there, built an altar on it, and called it El- 
elohe-Israel (God the God of Israel). This Shalem, 
says the psalmist, was a succah, a booth or temporary 
lodging of God, like the Succoth, or booths, which Jacob 
made for his cattle (as is narrated in the previous verse, 
Gen. 33. 17) ; but the home or permanent dwelling of Je- 
hovah is in Zion. By thus consenting to dwell for a while 
at Shalem, and by preserving Jacob from the hostility of 
the neighbouring heathen, the God of Jacob had shewn that 
all the land was His, and that His power was effective in 
every part. Attention has been drawn (Bp. Perowne) to the 
fact that in Ps. 76. 1 the mention of Israel as well as Judah 
is singularly appropriate to the time when the psalm was 

s. 1011. E 
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written, probably after the destruction of the host of Senna- 
cherib. For after the fall of Samaria, Hezekiah invited the 
remnant of Israel to share in the worship of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, and some tribes accepted the offer (2 Chron. 30). 
While it was necessary, on the one hand, to use language 
of vehement condemnation (ib. 9 w. 7-9), on the other hand, 
words of encouragement and of welcome would not be want- 
ing to those who once again claimed their portion in Je- 
hovah. Such an encouragement is given in the reference 
to Shalem. It would call up the remembrance of their com- 
mon ancestor, of miraculous providences wrought in the 
territory of the Ten Tribes. They would attend the house 
of Jehovah, not as aliens from a foreign soil, but as resi- 
dents in a land which Jehovah had made His own. 

If there be an allusion to Jacob's deliverance at Shalem, 
we have an introverted parallelism (see p. 6). On the other 
hand, if Shalem and Zion are identical, there is little point in 
the repetition. The translations " covert " and " lair " may be 
defended by Job 38. 40, and the comparison of Jehovah to 
a lion is not unfrequent, but here it seems out of keeping. 

8, Salmon (68. 14). — A mountain of this name is men- 
tioned in Judg. 9. 48, in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 
The name may have been common, as it would apply to 
any dark woody hill. Here it is used proverbially : " Thou 
wilt make snow in Salmon." The gloomy frown of the 
dark wood above the city is changed to a bright smile by 
a fall of snow, so when Shaddai scatters kings in (or by) 
Israel his spouse, the night of apprehension will be turned 
to joy. The sudden change to the second person has many 
parallels (see p. 23). The thankful heart turns at once to God. 

9. Sinai (68. 8, 17). — The latter verse is correctly rendered 
by the margin of the R.V., "Sinai is in the sanctuary"; 
i.e., the same God who shewed Himself so awful at Sinai 
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is now in the Sanctuary of Zion. Sinai is put briefly for " the 
God of Sinai," just as in 109. 4 " I am prayer," i.e., a man 
of prayer, 120. 7 "I am peace," and perhaps "Jacob" for 
" God of Jacob " in 24. 6. 

In v. 8, A. V. renders idiomatically, " even Sinai itself " ; 
but E.V., "Yon Sinai" is inaccurate, for "yon" ex- 
presses that which is over there, whereas the Hebrew is 
"this," sc.y which is here, not there. The Hebrew con- 
struction is, probably, apposition, as in 49. 13, "This, their 
way"; 48. 14, "This (or This One) God is our God." So 
here, "This (one), Sinai." The psalmist is in fancy present 
at Sinai, and witnessing the terrors of the giving of the Law. 

10. Sirion (29. 6), a name of Hermon : cf. Deut. 3. 9, 
" Which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion ; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir." (See on " Hyperbole," p. 28). 

References to History. 

The Psalter contains many references to the history of 
Israel. The following points may be noticed : — 

(a) There is direct mention of nearly ail the chief events 
of Israel's history from the Flood (see on 29. 10) to the 
promise to Pavid (89. 19), but no direct mention of any 
event in the subsequent history until Ps. 137 refers to the 
captivity in Babylon. The events of the interval are alluded 
to, but cannot be identified with certainty. If the bulk of 
the psalms dated from the Maccabean period, this sudden 
cessation is unintelligible. But if the events of this interval 
were celebrated in contemporary psalms such silence is natural. 
The details were familiar to all ; the psalms expressed the 
feelings they aroused. 

(b) In the earlier psalms, that is in those attributed to 
David, there are very few allusions to history. He names 
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the Flood (29. 10) and Moses (103. 7). He seems acquainted 
with the creation of man in God's image, with the Fall, 
and with the destruction of Sodom (see p. 69). In 68 he 
reviews the history of Israel from the promise to Abraham 
until the ascent of the Ark. But the history is not told. It 
underlies the poetry, and is necessarily pre-supposed in order 
to give the poetry any adequate meaning. 

But the manner of the later psalms is very different. They 
do use allusion, hut they also give detail (e.g., 78, 106). Such 
a change is what we might expect from the literary develop- 
ment of the age of Solomon. David knows the history of 
his nation, hut for him the general moral and religious sig- 
nificance of it is enough. The student-psalmists of a later 
day are familiar with all the details of written histories, and 
delight to show the manifold working of Jehovah. Con- 
trast 55. 15 and 106. 16, 17. 

(c) Though the Psalms deal occasionally with the history 
of Israel, they have nothing in common with ordinary ballad 
poetry. They do not seek to glorify the national heroes, 
or to sing the exploits of their race. Their aim is exclusively 
religious. They seek to glorify Jehovah as a God of power 
and love, to stimulate Israel to gratitude, and warn them 
by the experience of the past. They lend no support to the 
theory of a priesthood manipulating history in the interests 
of the hierarchy. 

The creation of man and his high destiny as recorded in 
Gen. 1. 26 agree with the teaching of Ps. 8 (see Chap. viii.). 
Man is made for a little while, or to a small extent, less 
than God (or a divine being), and will eventually accomplish 
the glorious design of his creation, of which he has a pledge 
in his dominion over the other creatures, and in the witness 
to his divine nature which is given by the utterances of 
young children. 
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It is not said directly that man was made in the image 
of God, but this truth is implied in the fact (82. 1, 6) that 
some men can bear the title " gods " (Elohim), and be called 
"sons of the most High" (Elyon, cf. 29. 1, A.V. marg., 
Elim). If those who exercise power on earth can be called 
by the names which express the judicial authority, the supre- 
macy, the power of God, there must be some resemblance. 
Man is capable of receiving portions of the Divine attributes, 
and is therefore capable of union with God. (Cf. St. John 
10. 34 ; and Chap, xvii., " Quotations in N.T.") 

The Fall is not referred to directly, but the consequences 
are implied in Ps. 51. 5 : " Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me." Cf . 58. 8 : " The 
wicked are estranged from the womb : they go astray as soon 
as they are born, speaking lies." 

The Deluge is mentioned in 29. 10 : " Jehovah was pre- 
siding (or sitting for judgment) at the Flood " ; not as A.V., 
"sitteth upon the flood," for the Hebrew is used only of 
the Deluge in the days of Noah. 

The corrupt state of mankind which occasioned the Deluge 
is referred to in 14. 1-3 as a proof that there is a God 
who inflicts on the wicked a righteous retribution (see 
Chap. viii.). 

The promise to Abraham, "In thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed " (Gen. 12. 3), underlies the confident 
assurance of the psalmist that "The prinoes of the people 
are gathered together to be the people of the God of Abraham" 
(47. 9). So 72. 17, "Men shall deem themselves blessed 
in Him," or "Bless themselves in Him," as Gen. 22. 18. 
The second promise, of the land of Canaan, is named 
in 105. 11, 12, where there is also allusion to the third pro- 
mise, of a numerous seed. His lack of children is referred to 
in 68. 6 : " God setteth the solitary in a house." Cf. 113. 9, 
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which will include Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, the wife of 
Manoah, Hannah. Melchizedek is named in 110. 4 as a 
type of One who will be Priest for ever, as well as King. 
The destruction of Sodom is, perhaps, the groundwork of 
the prayer in 11. 6. The covenant with Abraham, continued 
to Isaac, to Jacob, and to their posterity, the seed of 
Abraham, is alleged as the reason for the Exodus (105. 8, 42), 
and of the events which lead to it, the sojourning of the 
patriarchs, and God's protection of them (105. 13-15). It 
should be noticed that the psalmist says " kings " (v. 14), 
for critics assert that we have three varying versions of one 
historical incident (Gen. 12. 17 ; 20. 8 ; 26. 9). 

Abraham is called "His servant" in 105. 6. "The ser- 
vant of Jehovah" is a special title given only to Moses 
(Deut., Josh., Kings, Chron.) and to Joshua (Josh., Judg.). 
But "my, his, servant" is applied to Abraham, Moses, 
Caleb, David, Job, Isaiah, Eliakim, Zerubbabel, the King 
of Babylon, Israel or Jacob, and to the Messiah. In 
105. 15 the patriarchs are termed "My anointed," which is 
parallel with "My prophets." Abraham is called a prophet 
in Gen. 20. 7, where he is to intercede for Abimelech, 
which is the act of a priest. Similarly, just before his in- 
tercession for Sodom, it is said, "I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice 
and judgment." Such revelation of the will of God is the 
work of a prophet. The title "anointed of Jehovah" is 
used only of the King of Israel, and once of Cyrus ; but 
here the title "My anointed" suggests the combination of 
the offices of prophet and priest. 

Isaac is named only in 105. 9, where the name is spelled 
in the softer form, as in Amos 7. 9. We may render, as 
A.V., "His oath unto Isaac," though no separate oath is 
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recorded, for the oath in Gen. 22. 16 would include Isaac, 
and the form, "I sware to your forefathers," is common. 

Jacob and Israel are frequently used as names of the whole 
people, but seldom, if ever, of the individual Jacob exclusively ; 
e.g.j in 105. 10, we should expect the third great patriarch 
to be named, but it is plain that his posterity is included, 
as in v. 23. The English reader is warned that in v. 6, 
" His chosen " is plural, referring to the race, and not to the 
selection of Jacob rather than Esau. 

Joseph is the only individual of the twelve patriarchs who 
is named in the Psalms. The famine which destroyed the 
land, and the Divine foresight which sent Joseph to Egypt 
(Gen. 45. 5, 7, 8), are celebrated in 105. 16 ff. The history 
does not mention his " fetters," though it speaks of his fellow- 
prisoners as bound (Gen. 40. 5). But the psalmist emphasizes 
his mental suffering : " (into) iron came his soul " (as A.V. 
marg.). The sense of shame from horrible accusation 
which he could not confute, the disappointment of hopes 
raised by the Divine promise of his dreams, and, later, by 
the freedom of the king's butler, the thought of his father's 
sorrow, of his brothers' cruelty and avaricious cunning, — these 
and the like formed his chief trial. Verse 19, "Until the 
time of the coming of His word " may signify the time fixed 
by God for His promise to Joseph to come to fulfilment ; or 
until Joseph's word to the butler came true; or, simply, 
until God gave command (as 107. 20, " He sent His word"). 
"The utterance (promise) of Jehovah purified him," not 
merely, as A.V., " tried him," but purged away his dross ; 
the trial proved an effectual discipline. Joseph held fast to 
the promise given him in his youth, and this increased faith 
under such discouragement was the condition of moral puri- 
fication. Then follows the elevation of Joseph, where special 
stress is laid on his teaching wisdom to men whose wisdom 
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was almost proverbial. Next, the descent into Egypt, which is 
correctly described as " sojourning " ; but the land is termed 
invidiously " the land of Ham," not Goshen, with its suggestion 
of first-rate pasture. The increase of the people in Egypt 
is ascribed to God ; but, in accordance with the tenor of the 
psalm, so is the change of feeling toward Israel, issuing 
in hatred and a subtil attempt to avert a threatened danger. 
With v. 25 we may compare the language of Exodus, where 
" Pharaoh hardened his heart " (Exod. 8. 15, 82), and God 
"hardened Pharaoh's heart" (ib. 9. 12). 

The burdens laid on the people are referred to in 81. 6. 
The A. V., following Targum and usage, has "his hands were 
delivered from the pots." But R.V., " his hands were freed 
from the basket," which was used as a bricklayer's hod. 
As the word generally refers to a vessel for food or cooking, 
we might render as A.V. marg., "his hands passed away 
from the pot," i.e. 9 the cooking vessel which they so 
regretted (Num. 11. 4 ; Ps. 78. 19). Then we have an 
antithetic parallelism, opposing the welcome deliverance from 
labour to the regret for the loss of the labourer's abundant 
food, which forms an introduction to the next verse, in which 
their prayer for food and water is heard. 

The plagues of Egypt are frequently mentioned, but twice 
only in detail. In 78. 44-51, they are blood, flies and frogs, 
caterpillar and locust (or two kinds of locust), hail and frost 
(or hailstones) killing the trees, hail and flames on cattle, 
pestilence on cattle, death of the firstborn ; omitting the lice, 
the boil on man, and the darkness. In 105. 28-36, they 
are darkness, blood, frogs, flies, lice, hail and fire, locusts and 
caterpillar, death of the firstborn ; omitting the murrain on 
cattle, and the boil on man. The psalmist was not specially 
concerned to give them all, each in its historical order. 
Cf. 78. 16, where the water of Meribah is referred to before 
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the giving of manna (v. 24) ; bo 74. 15 places the gift of water 
before the passage of the Bed Sea. In 135. 8, 9 ; 136. 10, 
only the death of the firstborn is named, yet the writers could 
hardly have been unaware of the others. In 78. 49, it is 
added that He sent among them " a band of angels of evil " : 
cf . 104. 4, where the powers of the air are wielded by angels 
(as some explain). In 105. 28, "and they rebelled not 
against His word*' probably refers to the Egyptians, for 
after the plague of darkness, Pharaoh was willing to let the 
people go (Exod. 10. 24), though he still wished to retain 
the cattle. Others refer it to Moses and Aaron, who at 
Meribah disobeyed, which is quite out of keeping with the 
rest of the psalm : or to the powers of Nature, which gives 
a better sense. 

There are some peculiarities of expression in the story of 
the plagues in 78. The flies, or gadfly, "devoured" them 
(v. 45) ; the frog " destroyed " them by rendering their food 
unclean, according to the usual explanation. So v. 47, He 
"slew" their vines; v. 48, He "gave up" their cattle to 
the hail, as slaves or prisoners. The psalmist probably uses 
the language of a military expedition, for Jehovah is said 
to "go forth against the land of Egypt" (81. 5). So in 
105. 87, of the Israelites going forth with silver and gold, 
" there was none among them stumbling " : cf . what is said 
of the Assyrian host in Isa. 5. 27. This is preferable to the 
moral sense sometimes given, "none was sinning, although 
they spoiled the Egyptians, and borrowed what they did not 
intend to return." For the idea of "borrowing" is due to 
a wrong English rendering. The Hebrew says merely that 
Israel "asked," and the Egyptians "gave the thing asked," 
just as Hannah "gave the thing asked," viz. y her child, to 
Jehovah. She did not " lend " to Jehovah the use of the 
child for a time, intending to have him returned to her. 
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The scene of the plagues is said to be the land of Ham 
(105. 27) : or Zoan (78. 12, 48), which is not mentioned in 
the history, but agrees with modern discovery. Ramses II., 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression, made Zoan his capital 
(Sayce, Higher CriHmm, p. 121). 

The king of Egypt is named as Pharaoh in 135. 9 ; 136. 15. 
Egypt was glad at their departure, for they were afraid of 
them (105. 88), is a natural inference, though unrecorded 
in the narrative. 

The division of the Eed Sea is referred to in a variety 
of ways expressive of God's (a) power, or (b) majesty. 

(a) God broke the sea by His strength (74. 13), clave 
asunder the sea, and made waters stand like a heap 
(78. 18), rebuked the Bed Sea, and it dried up (106. 9), 
divided the Rod Sea into divisions (136. 13, "cut in 
sections "). 

(b) "Waters saw Thee, Elohim, waters saw Thee, they 
trembled, the deeps shook" (77. 16); "The sea saw, and 
fled" (114.3). 

The earlier Psalms 74, 78, mention only "the sea," and 
so the prose narrative of Exodus. But Pss. 106. 7, 9 ; 136. 
15, name the Red Sea, or Tarn Suph, as do the Song of 
Moses (Exod. 15. 4), and Deut., Josh., Neh. 

Prof. Sayce {Higher Criticisnij p. 255) would make this 
out to be a contradiction, by limiting the name Tarn Suph 
to the eastern branch of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Akabah. 
It is applied to that branch in 1 Kings 9. 26 ; Jer. 49. 
21, but there is no evidence that it was limited to that 
branch. If the name is derived from the Edomite city 
of Suph, it offers a parallel to the extension of the name 
"Asia" from the meadow to the continent. In later 
times the Red Sea included the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. The mention of the "dukes of Edom" is no proof 
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that the Song of Moses is of Edomite origin, any more 
than the mention of the Shahs of Persia or the Tsars 
of Russia would prove that a song was written in Persia or 
Russia. 

The actual passage is mentioned in 78. 13, "He made them 
pass over " ; in 106. 9, " and He led them in the deeps as 
in a desert"; and in 136. 14, "and He caused Israel to 
pass over in the midst of it." 

The destruction of Pharaoh's host is figuratively expressed 
in 74. 13 f., by the image of killing and eating a crocodile ; 
in 106. 11, "the water covered their enemies, not one of 
them was left" (Exod. 14. 28) ; but, in 136. 15, we have 
the bold figure, "He shook off Pharaoh and his host," as 
one might shake a locust from his robe (Ps. 109. 23 : 
cf. Isa. 40. 22). The people believed the word of Jehovah, 
and sang His praise (106. 12). 

These details agree with the narrative in Exodus. But 
in Ps. 77. 17, ff., there follows a description of a storm of 
rain, thunder and lightning, and earthquake. This is gene- 
rally regarded as an additional detail (cf. 81. 7, and 83. 10, 
Endor), and possibly may be such ; but Exod. 14. 20, 
accurately rendered, " and there was the cloud and the dark- 
ness, and He made light the night," may refer to the same. 
Or the psalmist may refer to the phenomena at the giving 
of the Law (cf. Hab. 3). For 77. 19 is not to be taken 
literally, in spite of prosaic commentators, who see in it only 
the regret of a sentimentalist that the geographical site of 
the passage is not known. The poet divined more truly the 
meaning of the psalmist when he wrote (in accordance with 
Prov. 30. 18, 19): 

God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 
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Two phrases in 78. 13, 53 are borrowed from the Song of 
Moses (Exod. 15. 8, 10), "like a heap," "the sea covered 
them " ; but the independence of the psalmists will be clearly 
seen on comparison. They are no inferior copyists, but 
have poetic powers of their own. 

The Exodus is represented by David as the triumphal 
march of a conqueror through the desert, for whom a road 
is prepared by pioneers. "Throw up a highway for Him 
who rideth in the deserts" (68. 4 : cf. v. 7). The cloud 
and fire are mentioned as serving to guide (78. 14), to give 
shelter by day, and light by night (105. 39 : cf. Isa. 4. 5). 
In 99. 7 the cloud is spoken of as a "pillar," in which 
Jehovah used to speak to Moses and Aaron, as in Exod. 33. 9. 

As with the plagues, so with the miracles of the Exodus, 
the psalmists do not feel bound to adhere to the historical 
order. The A.V. occasionally endeavours to rectify this; 
e.g. 78. 23, "Though He had commanded." 

The psalmists group the miracles of the desert to suit 
their practical purpose of exhibiting Israel's rebellion and 
God's repeated mercy. The two miracles of water from the 
rock are united in 78. 15, 16 ; 105. 41. Similarly the pas- 
sage of the Bed Sea and the crossing of the Jordan are 
united in 114. 

But the distinction is preserved between the "rock" of 
Massah (Exod. 17. 6) and the "cliff" of Meribah (Num. 
20. 8). David refers to them in 68. 9, 10 (perhaps including 
the manna and quails), as preserving the life of God's inheri- 
tance, and a pledge of future mercies. 

A shower of free gifts wast Thou sprinkling, O God, 

Thy inheritance, when it was weary, Thou didst maintain it. 

Thy congregation were they who dwelled thereby. 

Thou wilt ever prepare in Thy goodness for the afflicted, O God. 

They are referred to also in 114. 8, where they supply a 
metaphor for the startling changes which God works in the 
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world. The return from captivity was no isolated instance, 
but an example of the ordinary working of Him "who 
turneth the rock into a pool of water, a flint into a fount 
of water." 

The miracles of Massah and Meribah are a favourite 
source of instruction to the psalmists. In 81. 7, "I was 
testing them at the waters of Meribah" occurs before the 
quotation from the Law, and so seems to refer to the first 
gift of water at Rephidim, to which they gave the double 
name of Massah and Meribah (Exod. 17. 7). In Exodus, 
the name Massah is given because Israel tempted God 
(17. 2, 7), as also in Ps. 95. 8, 9; but in 81. 7 the fact 
is viewed from the side of the Divine purpose, as in Exod. 
15. 25 ; 16. 4 ; Dent. 8. 2. That the people hardened their 
hearts at Massah is an inferenoe from the history. Moses 
remonstrated with them, pointing out their sin, but in vain. 
In 95. 8, we should render, "As (at) Meribah, as (on) the 
day of Massah, in the wilderness" (cf. on imperfect com- 
parison, p. 16) ; and observe that the order of the distinctive 
names is reversed. 

Another mention of Meribah is 106. 82, " And they angered 
Him at the waters of Meribah" (A.V. "strife") ; "and Moses 
was grieved for their sakes. Because they provoked His spirit 
(*£., God's, as 78. 40) ; and he spake foolishly with his lips." 
A good example of alternate parallelism ; the first and third 
members speak of God, the second and fourth, of Moses. The 
foolish words recorded in Num. 20. 10 are, " Hear now, ye 
rebels ; must we fetch you water out of this rock." In 
v. 12, Moses and Aaron are blamed for want of faith. 

Ps. 78. 18 ff., treats the murmurs of the people chiefly as 
murmurs against God, arising from want of trust, but does 
not overlook the other cause, the lust of the flesh (78. 80 ; 
106. 14). The history dwells more fully on their regret for 
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the fleshpots of Egypt, and their murmuring against Moses 
and Aaron, though it is also said that they murmured against 
Jehovah and despised Him (Exod. 16. 3, 8 ; Num. 11. 4, ff., 
20). The fire of Taberah is referred to in 78. 21, as in 
Num. 11. 1-3. 

Ps. 78. 24, " He rained upon them manna," agrees with 
Exod. 16. 4, "Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for 
you"; in Num. 11. 9, the manna "used to come down." 
The manna is called "bread of angels" (78. 25), i.e. as 
Targum, which came down from the abode of angels ; cf . 
St. John 6. 31, " Bread out of heaven He gave them to eat": 
cf. 105. 40. This agrees with Exod. 16. 15, where Moses 
corrects the mistake of the Israelites. They thought it was 
the well-known manna, for they did not know what it was. 
Moses therefore told them that it was the bread which 
Jehovah had given them to eat. The literal translation is 
"bread of mighty," as A.V. marg.: cf. 103. 20, where the 
angels are "mighty in strength." 

Ps. 78. 26 follows Num. 11. 31 in its description of the 
quails being brought by the wind, and in emphasizing the 
lust of the people, but names the winds as east and south ; 
on the other hand, it is poetically indefinite (vv. 27, 28), 
where the history gives figures, — " about a day's journey round 
the camp, about two cubits." The psalm therefore refers to 
the second gift of quails, at Eibroth-Hattaavah: cf. 105. 40, 
which names as "quail" the indefinite "flesh and fowl" of 78. 

Ps. 78. 31 is silent as to the manner of punishment, but 
points out its severity in the death of the fattest and the 
choice. Ps. 106. 15, "He sent leanness into their souls." 

Ps. 78 deals with the other incidents of the Wandering 
only in their general religious aspect. Ps. 106. 16, 17, refers 
to the earth swallowing up Dathan and the congregation 
of Abiram ; and possibly 55. 15 also. The special cause of 
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complaint is not named, but the complaint of Korah is alluded 
to in the title of Aaron, "The holy one of Jehovah," i.e. 9 
specially set apart for His service (Num. 16. 5). It omits 
the name of Korah, perhaps from regard to the Levites, but 
mentions their death by fire. It places the incident before 
the worship of the calf, because it is connected with the 
previous sin by the common feature of anger against Moses. 

Ps. 106. 19 mentions the worship of the calf, calling the 
place "Horeb," as in Deuteronomy: "They changed their glory 
for the similitude of an ox that eateth grass" (cf. Jer. 2. 11). 
According to most modern critics there was no change really. 
They still worshipped Jehovah, only under a visible form, as 
the Ten Tribes did at a later date. This theory is quite in- 
consistent with the teaching of the great prophets. They 
charge Israel with abandoning Jehovah, not merely with error 
in the manner of worshipping Him. 

Then follow, in historical order, the intercession of Moses, 
the refusal to go up at the report of the spies, the death 
of the faint-hearted in the wilderness (106. 23-26). But a 
detail is added which is not mentioned in the history, — that 
they were scattered among the lands ; doubtless as prisoners 
taken in battle by the Canaanites (Num. 14. 45). They 
would spread through the land the story of the Plagues and 
the Exodus, with which Rahab and her people were familiar. 
The period of forty yeara is given in 95. 10. 

The sin to which Israel was led by the women of Moab 
is referred to as a "yoking" with Baal-peor (106. 28). This 
peculiar expression recurs in Num. 25. 3, 5 (cf. v. 8, "The 
plague was stayed"). It is found elsewhere only in 2 Sam. 
20. 8 and Ps. 50. 19, where it is used of equivocation, 
two meanings as it were yoked together. The noun is 
frequently used of a yoke of oxen. "They eat sacrifices of 
the dead," *.*., idols, as contrasted with the living God. 
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The Psalmist emphasizes the act of righteous vengeanoe 
wrought by Phinehas (106. 80) : " Then stood up Phinehas 
and executed judgment" (A.V. correctly renders this con- 
jugation; P.B.V., "prayed" is a different conjugation). 
"And it was counted to him for righteousness" recalls the 
blessing on Abraham's faith. Wrath against sin, and the 
death of the sinner, are now felt to be essential elements of 
atonement, as well as the penitence of the weeping elders 
(Num. 25. 6-13). 

The victory over Sihon and Og is celebrated in 136. 19, 20. 
Other kings are referred to, but no other details of the con- 
quest are given. The conquest is ascribed exclusively to 
God's power and to His love for His people (44. 1-8). The 
partition of the land is mentioned (78. 55) : "He made them 
fall as an inheritance by line." In the previous verse, " He 
brought them to His holy border, (to) a mountain, this 
(which) his right hand acquired," points to a belief that 
Zion was from the first intended to be the site of the Temple : 
then he adds that the choice of a site in Judah was no 
accident, Judah's portion was measured to him by God. 

General reference is made to the sins of the period of the 
Judges, to the ingratitude of Israel's repeated sin, and to 
the mercy of Jehovah in delivering them as often as they 
repented (78. 56 ff. ; 81. 11-16). The late Psalm 106. 84 ff., 
mentions the cause : " They did not destroy the nations con- 
cerning whom Jehovah commanded them; but were mingled 
among the heathen, and learned their works" ; and emphasizes 
the cruelty of Canaanite idolatry, and the folly of sacrificing 
to "devils" or inferior divinities (Dent. 32. 17). 

There is a brief reference (83. 9) to the victory over Sisera 
and Jabin at the torrent of Eishon, which, we learn from 
Deborah's song, swept away the foe. That "they perished 
at Endor " is not mentioned in the history, but if attacked 
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from the heights above Taanach they would have fled in 
that direction (Stanley, Hist. L). 

Gideon's victory over Midian stands out in psalm and 
prophecy (Ps. 83. 9 ; Is. 9. 4 ; 10. 26). The defeat of Oreb 
and Zeeb, the pursuit and capture of Zeba and Zalmunna, 
supply a type of prayer for victory over the confederacy of 
Edom and the other neighbours of Israel. In the following 
verse (12), " Who have said, Let us take to ourselves in posses- 
sion the dwellings of God," the speakers are not the princes 
of Midian, but the enemies of the psalmist's day, whose 
hostility is enhanced by hatred of Israel's religion. "The 
dwellings of God " are not merely the Temple or the meeting 
places for instruction, but the tribes of Israel among whom 
God dwelled (Lowe). 

There may be an allusion to Samson in 3. 7: "Thou hast 
smitten all mine enemies with a cheek bone," as Samson at 
Bamoth Lehi smote the Philistines (Judg. 15. 14) ; " Thou 
hast broken the teeth of the ungodly," as Samson crushed the 
lion (Judg. 14. 6). 

The crowning disaster of the capture of the Ark is not 
sung, but the death of the priests, unwept by their widows 
(78. 64), alludes to the death of Eli's two sons and of the 
wife of Phinehas (1 Sam. 4. 19). Psalms and history are 
alike silent upon the ruin of Shiloh. Ps. 78. 67 assigns 
to the will of God the fact that it was never again the 
Sanctuary, 

Samuel is just mentioned as affording a type of prevailing 
prayer (99. 6). The sin of Israel in choosing a king, and 
the sad failure of Saul, are passed over. 

But the psalmist dwells with gratitude on the choice of 

David and all that was involved in it, the rejection of Ephraim, 

and the choice of Judah, and of Zion, and the erection 

Of the Sanctuary upon its summit (78. 67 ff.). Like David 

a 1011. F 
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himself, he is not ashamed of David's lowly position. He 
assigns to David as king that integrity of heart which in 
early years David so often claimed, which, even in later life, 
he knew himself to possess so far as the government of the 
nation was concerned (25. 21). Both psalmist and historian 
regard him as a king after God's own heart, who fulfilled 
all His will. 

Details of David's reign are discussed under the Davidic 
psalms (see Chap. viiL). Both psalms and history pass 
hastily over his career as warrior, and dwell upon his life 
of persecution and trouble. David was to furnish the type 
of the Servant of Jehovah in affliction, Solomon the type of 
His royal sovereignty. 

The history of the Ark is a favourite theme of the psalmist, 
though it is named only in 132. 8. 

Allusion is made to the march of the Ark before Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh (80. 2), in accordance with the orders 
for camping and marching in Num. 2. 17-24. David adopts 
the words which Moses spake when the Ark set forward, — 
"Arise, Jehovah, and let Thy enemies be scattered, and 
let them that hate Thee flee from Thy face" (68. 1; 
Num. 10. 35). 

The great event of David's reign was the removal of the 
Ark to Zion (24; 68. 17, 18). Ps. 132 adds some details 
which are not found in the history : David's oath that he 
would not sleep until he had found a place for Jehovah ; the 
search for the Ark, which implies that its position had passed 
out of memory ; the full expression of God's choice of Zion, 
with the promise of abundant prosperity for the people, 
and of righteousness and joy for the priests. 

The promises to David given through the mouth of Nathan 
are treated at length in 89, and considerably expanded. The 
most noteworthy variation is that David should call Jehovah 
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" my father " (v. 26), whereas in 2 Sam. 7. 14, it is said of 
David's seed, "I will be to him a father, and he shall be 
to Me a son." Each emphasizes a different aspect of father- 
hood. David finds protection, his son chastisement, from the 
Father's hand. But the fact makes it possible to explain 
Ps. 2. 12 of David, though it probably refers to Solomon. 

Of the reign of Solomon we are told nothing. In 
127. 2, there is an allusion to his name Jedidiah, Beloved 
of Jah, — " So may He ever give to His beloved, sleep (see 
Chap. xii.). 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPILATION AND DIVISIONS OP THE PSALTER. 

IT is clear that the Psalter has not been arranged (a) ac- 
cording to the fashion of a modern hymn book. We 
do not find the psalms grouped according to their tone, 
style, or subject. Historical and didactic psalms, psalms 
of praise, of prayer, of penitence, are scattered about, and 
intermingled with one another. 

(b) Nor are they grouped according to their authorship. 
Psalms ascribed to David occur in all five books. The 
psalms of Korah and of Asaph are not collected all together. 

(c) Yet it is equally clear that the arrangement of the 
Psalter is not the work of chance. For it shews throughout 
manifest traces of grouping, partly according to authorship, 
partly according to subject. 

In Book 1 (1-41) thirty-seven psalms are ascribed to 
David; and no other author is named. Book 2 con- 
tains a group "to the sons of Korah" (42-49), one "to 
Asaph" (50), whose doctrine of sacrifice leads on to a 
group "to David" (51-65). This group includes two small 
groups with the heading "Maschil" (52-55), and "Michtam" 
(56-60), of which latter a group of three is also headed 
"Destroy not" (57-59). Two psalms of praise (66, 67) 
are followed by three psalms "to David " (68-70). No name 
is attached to 71, but 72 is headed " to Solomon." 

Book 8 contains a group of psalms "to Asaph (73-83) ; 
two " to the sons of Korah " (84, 85) ; one called " a prayer 
of David " (86) ; two "to the sons of Korah" (87; 88, which 
has also the heading "to Heman the Ezrahite") ; one "to 
Ethan the Ezrahite" (89). 
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Book 4 consists chiefly of anonymous psalms. The head- 
ing "to Moses" is prefixed to 90; and "to David" is 
prefixed to 101, 103. The intervening psalms are of a 
liturgical character, exhorting the people to sing praises (92, 
95, 96, 98, 100) ; or they celebrate the sovereignty of 
Jehovah (93, 97, 99). Psalms 103, 104, are complementary, 
celebrating Jehovah's goodness in the human sphere and in 
nature. The next two begin with the same phrase, and are 
similar in character. They tell of God's mercies (105) and 
of Israel's sins (106), as seen in the history of the people. 

Book 5 commences with a psalm (107) of the same 
character as 106, which concluded the previous book. A 
group "to David" (108-110) is followed by a Hallelujah 
group (111-113), and by songs of praise for national and 
individual mercies (114-118). The elaborate acrostic psalm, 
119, is followed by the "Songs of Degrees" (120-134). 
Three psalms (135-137), of which 137 was certainly written 
after the Return, are followed by a group of eight psalms 
"to David" (138-145). The Psalter closes with a group 
of Hallelujah psalms (146-150). 

Such an arrangement is evidently not the work of chance, 
nor yet the work of one man compiling an Anthology or a 
Psalter, or collecting the poetical remains of the national 
literature. The most probable theory is that the Psalter was 
formed gradually. The first collection was made by David 
himself, or soon after his death. New psalms were added 
to it from time to time, as their inspiration became recog- 
nized, or their meaning understood, or because they were the 
work of inspired men. 

This theory is derived from the following facts of internal 
evidence. Taking the Psalms in the order in which they 
have come down to us, we examine them with a view to 
see whether that order furnishes any evidence of its origin. 
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This inductive method is the scientific method of inquiry. 
If the order of facts mentioned in the Psalms, or inferred 
from the Psalms, or forming the groundwork of prophetic 
psalms, corresponds to the order of facts in history; if the 
doctrine of the Psalms presents a gradual development, the 
doctrine of psalms which stand early in the existing order 
being more elementary than the doctrine of psalms which 
stand later ; — then we may conclude with sufficient certainty, 
that the order which the Psalter now exhibits is practically 
the order in which the psalms were written, — a chronological 
order. 

(a) The varying condition of Zion and Jerusalem as 
described in the Psalms corresponds to the course of 
history. From Ps. 2 onwards, Zion is the seat of Jehovah, 
the site of the Temple. In 74 the sanctuary has been de- 
secrated; and in 79 the Temple has been defiled, and 
Jerusalem has become heaps of stones ; but in 102. 18, Zion 
has been completely destroyed, the faithful mourn over her 
dust, and implore Jehovah to build Zion, that the heathen 
may fear Him. In later psalms Zion has resumed its former 
position as the seat of Jehovah, the source of blessings 
(134. 3; 146. 10). We no longer have appeals to the 
grandeur of Zion and its buildings, as in 48. 12 flf., but in 
147. 2, "Jehovah doth build up Jerusalem, He gathereth 
together the outcasts of Israel." 

In the history we have a similar account of the varying 
fortunes of Jerusalem. Zion is chosen by David as the 
home of the Ark, and the Temple is built there by Solomon. 
Between the Separation and the captivity to Babylon, Jeru- 
salem was captured several times, as depicted in 74 and 79. 
By Nebuchadnezzar she was laid in ruins, as in 102, and 
after the decree of Cyrus the Temple was restored and 
Jerusalem rebuilt, as in 147. 
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(b) Psalms which deal with the captivity to Babylon, or 
with the Return, are not found in the earlier books. Ps. 106 
closes with the prayer, "Save us, Jehovah our God, and 
gather us from among the heathen " (v. 47). The following 
psalm consists of praise for deliverance from exile (107. 2, 8) : 
"Let the redeemed of Jehovah say so, whom He hath re- 
deemed from the hand of the enemy. And gathered them 
out of the lands, from the east, and from the west, from 
the north, and from the sea." The only psalm which names 
Babylon as the place of captivity is 137, which looks back 
on the Exile as past, and yet is not purely imaginative, but 
records the experience of the psalmist. Cf. also 126. 

00 Ps. 102. 13, "Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon 
Zion, for the time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come." 
" The set time " has been explained as the time of repentance 
-or of weakness, at which Jehovah had promised to help 
(Deut. 30. 1 ff.). But it had been prophesied by Jeremiah that 
the Captivity should last seventy years (Jer. 25. 11, 12 ; 
29. 10) ; and there is no reason to suppose that Daniel was 
alone in looking for the ' close of this determined period 
(Dan. 9. 2). The mention of "the set time" for Zion's 
restoration, fixes the date of this psalm as the close of the 
Captivity, and its position in the Psalter is late. 

(d) Again, on the other hand, there is a psalm in 2 Sam. 
22 which " David spake unto the Lord." This psalm (18) 
stands early in the Psalter. 

(e) In the first two books there are many passages which 
imply that the nation is governed by a human king, in all 
of which the king is prosperous and triumphant (2. 6 ; 
18. 60 ; 21. 1, 7 ; 45. 1, 14 ; 61. 6 ; 72. 1). In 89. 44 the 
occupant of David's throne is humbled. There is no men- 
tion of a human king in Books 4 and 5, except in 144. 10, 
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which is ascribed to David ; and 149. 2, where the ting is 
Jehovah, as also in 99. 4. This corresponds with the course 
of the history. 

(/) The separation of the nation into two kingdoms was 
one of the most important events in its history, and has left 
traces in the Psalter which support the theory of chrono- 
logical arrangement. The First Book speaks of Israel and 
Jacob, and does not suggest any antagonism of Israel and 
Judah. In the Second Book, Judah and the other tribes 
form part of the same kingdom (60. 7 ; 68. 27). But in 
the Third Book there are passages in which the rejection of 
Ephraim in favour of Judah, and of Shiloh in favour of 
Zion, is set forth openly as a subject of thanksgiving. The 
Fourth and Fifth Books represent Judah and Israel as one 
(114. 2), and nowhere as mutually jealous or hostile. 

The passages referred to are 78. 60, 67-70. In 78. 9 the 
children of Ephraim are incidentally named as quitting the 
service of Jehovah, under the figure of warriors fully armed, 
who turned back in the day of battle. 

The jealousy between Israel and Judah burned fiercely 
under David. That sagacious monarch would have carefully 
avoided any statement which might tend to add fuel to 
flame. A succession of prophets laboured to restore Israel to 
the worship of Jehovah. But when the anger of Jehovah 
had been clearly shewn by the destruction of the northern 
kingdom, there was no longer any reason for silence. Psalms 
which spoke of the preference of Judah to Ephraim would 
be admitted to the Canon. Such psalms are found where 
we should expect them if the Psalter were collected in 
chronological order, viz., in the Third Book. After the 
return from captivity the tribes were once more united, 
and no trace of hostility is found in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books. 
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(g) Closely connected with the preceding is another series 
of facts which favours the theory of a chronological order 
in the arrangement of the Psalms. In the psalms of Asaph 
(78. 9 ; 80. 1, 2 ; 81. 5), a prominence is given to Joseph and 
the tribes descended from him, Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
to his brother Benjamin, such as is not found elsewhere. 
This would be most improbable at a time when the northern 
kingdom was devoted to the idolatry of the calves. But 
after the fall of Samaria, we read that Hezekiah invited the 
remnant of that kingdom to join in the worship of the God 
of their fathers, and though some mocked, others took part 
in the passover at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 30. 1-11). If this 
is the correct explanation of the marked reference in Asaph 
to the northern tribes, the position of these psalms is what 
we should expect on the theory of chronological arrangement. 
Ps. 76 has been very generally referred to the destruction of 
the host of Sennacherib (see below on "Psalms of Asaph"). 

(h) Among the more prominent Messianic psalms are 
2, 72, 89. They owe their position to their expressing the 
special characteristics of the Messianic hope, as held at the 
period when Books 1 and 2 were compiled as a Psalter, and 
again when Book 3 was added. The Messianic idea as 
represented by these psalms corresponds to the order of 
history. In Ps. 2 the conquered nations think an oppor- 
tunity for revolt is afforded them, such as would be given 
by the accession of Solomon ; for the warrior king, David, 
was at the point of death, the succession was disputed, and 
the heir was young and inexperienced. They are warned 
that Solomon is the king of Jehovah's appointment, and 
that any attempt to throw off the bonds of vassalage will 
be vain. Ps. 72 draws a picture of the ideal king, of which 
the historical groundwork is clearly the reign of Solomon. 
Ps. 89 repeats at length the promises to David, and laments 
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their apparent failure. David's heir is no triumphant 
warrior, no lord of many vassal kingdoms, but defeated, 
dethroned, inglorious. See Chap, xv., " The Messianic Hope." 

(%) The relations of the Gentiles to the people of Jehovah, 
as described prophetically in the Psalms, vary in a manner 
corresponding to the history. In Books 1 and 2 the Gentiles 
are chiefly regarded as vassal kingdoms which have been 
compelled by force to recognize the supremacy of Jehovah, 
though there are also passages which represent them as won 
to Jehovah, and recognizing Him of their own free will. 
This was the case under David, and under Solomon, whose 
wisdom all nations flocked to hear. In Book 3 the prophe- 
tic element makes no mention of conquest or of volun- 
tary submission. The historic conditions supplied no such 
groundwork. For after the death of Solomon the Gentiles 
frequently prevailed over the people of Jehovah. The vassals 
won their freedom, Jerusalem was captured, Zion ceased to 
be the civil and religious metropolis of the region between 
Euphrates and the river of Egypt. In Books 4 and 5 there 
is again a change. The Gentiles are called upon to rejoice 
at the coming of Jehovah to. judgment, and to praise Him 
as king of all the earth. The historic groundwork for this 
faith lay in the Return, and the events which lead to it, — the 
successive judgments on Assyria and Babylon. The Gentiles 
are not conquered by Israel, but are to be won to Jehovah 
by contemplation of the marvels He has done. See Chap, xv., 
"Gentiles." 

(J) The position occupied by priests and Levites in the 
early psalms corresponds with their position in the early 
history ; and in the later psalms with the later history. In 
the early psalms there is no mention of Levites; in the 
early history (1, 2 Sam. ; 1, 2 Kin.) they are named only 
three times. In the later psalms they are named once 
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(135. 20), and are there separated from the priests. In 
the later history books (Ezra ; Neh. ; 1, 2 Chron.) Levites 
are mentioned folly 160 times, and are distinguished from 
the priests (Kyle, Ezra). 

For some reason, the high priest, after the Exile, was 
deemed inferior to his predecessors before the Exile, as 
Prof. Ryle infers from the fact that certain difficult points 
were left unsolved " until there stood up a priest with Urim 
and Thummim" (Ezra 2. 68). With this corresponds the 
fact that the latest psalms (115. 10, 12 ; 118. 8 ; 135. 14) 
speak of the "house of Aaron," whereas earlier psalms speak 
of Aaron (77. 20 ; 99. 6 ; 105. 26 ; 106. 16 ; and 133. 2, 
which is ascribed to David). The priesthood has become 
more important than the high priest. 

Note further, the fact that David names Moses and 
Aaron separately (103. 7 ; 133. 2) ; the other psalmists name 
these together. David kept asunder the civil and spiritual 
headship, but prophesied of their union in his own line 
(110. 4). Asaph regards Aaron as a civil ruler mainly 
(77. 20) ; then he is termed a priest, though still joined with 
Moses (99. 6). Next he is put in parallelism with Moses, 
and his special call is emphasized (105. 26 ; 100. 16) ; 
finally, Aaron is lost in the house of Aaron. 

Thus the idea of priesthood is gradually separated from 
all secular connotation, and the house of Aaron stands out 
as a link connecting their kinsmen after the flesh, the house 
of Israel, and their spiritual kin, "who fear Jehovah" 
(115. 9-13 ; 118. 2-4 ; 135. 19, 20). The High Priest of the 
future kingdom was to arise from the house of David (110. 4). 

The priests formed a tenth part of those who returned 
from exile. This naturally helped to bring them into greater 
prominence. The mention of priests in the Psalter corre- 
sponds to this growing importance of the order. In the 
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early psalms they are never mentioned. David speaks of 
a priest only in 110, and He is not of the Aaronic priesthood. 
Priests are named in 78. 64, with an unfavourable allusion 
to Hophni and Phinehas. But in the post-Exile psalms, 
99. 6 ; 132. 9, 16, they are referred to with honour, and in 
106. 30, the zeal of Phinehas is especially commended. 

(k) Beside the evidence derived from history and doc- 
trine, the poetic structure of the Psalms also suggests their 
compilation in historical order. 

In the earlier psalms the sense prevails over the music ; 
in the later psalms the music sometimes predominates. This 
is seen most fully in 136, where the sense is wholly sacrificed 
to the chorus, " for His mercy endureth for ever, 1 ' which is 
inserted after each line, breaking in upon the meaning. So 
in 150 there is a list of musical instruments. If each instru- 
ment in turn became dominant, the musical effect would be 
striking, but nothing is added to the meaning of the psalm. 

(I) In later psalms there is a tendency to exaggerate the 
poetical structure. The refrain serves to divide the earlier 
psalms into sections : in 107 it has become elaborated ; in 
136 it is repeated with every verse. The earlier psalms 
have a moderate alphabetic order ; in 119 we have an eight- 
lined acrosticism. Emphatic appeal is made in the earlier 
psalms; in the later, invocations are three and fourfold 
(115. 9, ff. ; 118. 1, ff.), until, in 148, we have a series of 
invitations to praise Jehovah, followed by a series of creatures 
invoked. 

(m) The evidence of compound psalms, of adaptation 
and quotation, points to a chronological order. In some 
cases it is of course impossible to say which was the 
original, but there are cases where the decision is not diffi- 
cult. Pss. 57 and 60 are psalms written for special occasions ; 
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portions of them were utilized for some other occasion, and 
we find the compound psalm 108 stand later in order, as it 
is later in time. Ps. 70 repeats a portion of 40. We might 
not be able to say whether 70 were detached from 40, or 
incorporated in 40. But the heading, "to cause remem- 
brance," decides that it was separated from 40 in order 
to reproduce the original feelings on each commemora- 
tion of the event. Ps. 14 is general, and 53 is evidently 
intended for a special occasion ; but the character of 
the other illustrations of the theme decides for 14 as the 
original. 

So with quotations. The psalm which stands later in 
order, 135, has made use of those which stand earlier, 113 
and 115 (cf. 135. 1; 113. 1; 135. 15, ff.; 115. 4-8). 
Ps. 9. 8, "He shall judge the world in righteousness," is 
quoted by the later psalms 96. 13 ; 98. 9. Cf. also 48. 11 
with 97. 8 ; 48. 1 with 96. 4 ; 77. 18 with 97. 4. 

Thus the Psalter, regarded as a continuous series of 
psalms, supplies very strong evidence of arrangement in 
chronological order. The same conclusion is arrived at from 
consideration of the several Books into which the Psalms 
are collected. The Books have each their special features 
characteristic of the successive stages of poetry. 

But if the psalms were collected in chronological order, 
how are we to account for the appearance of psalms of 
David in the later Books ? We shall see (p. 96) that it is 
a wrong inference from the close of 72, "Ended are the 
prayers of David, the son of Jesse," that the compiler of 
that Psalter knew of no more psalms of David. Even if he 
did not, there is no reason why others might not have been 
discovered at a later date. Of course we can only conjec- 
ture, and no one reason will cover the complex variety of 
life, but the history of literature supplies abundant means of 
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explanation. The group of Psalms 140-145 have so many 
points of resemblance to earlier psalms that they suggest the 
conjecture that they were psalms which David set aside 
when he reproduced their substance in a superior form, or 
in other circumstanoes. But when every writing of so great 
a saint was duly valued, they were incorporated in the 
Psalter (see on 144). Or they may have been discovered, 
as the Law was discovered, as old writings are being dis- 
covered in our own day. This will account for the position 
of Ps. 90, the prayer of Moses. Ps. 110 may have been ex- 
cluded from the Psalter for reasons given below (Chap, 
viii.), and inserted when the prophecies of Zechariah made 
its importance clear. 



Traditional Division into Five Books. 

The Psalms, as we have them now, are divided into five 
books in Hebrew Bibles, though the translators of A.V. have 
ignored the fact. The First Book contains 1-41 ; the Second, 
42-72 ; the Third, 73-89 ; the Fourth, 90-106 ; the Fifth, 
107-150. It is supposed that the division into five books 
was made to correspond with the five books of the Law. 
It is not known who made the division, nor when it was 
made. The division is indicated by a doxology at the close 
of the Book, except in the case of the Fifth Book, to which 
150 serves as an appropriate conclusion. As these doxologies 
are found in the LXX., the division was made before the 
middle of the third century B.C. 

Book 1. — At the close of 41 there is a natural division. 
For after 41 psalms, of which all but four are ascribed to 
David, we have a collection of psalms of the sons of Eorah. 
It is generally held that Book 1 was the first collection. It 
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was probably collected soon after David's death, possibly by 
David himself in his lifetime. 

The order of Pss. 1-4 is considered on page 98. The 
most casual reader can hardly fail to have been struck 
by the marked difference of tone in the earlier and later 
Psalms of Book 1. On examination there appears .good 
ground for supposing that Pss. 5-41 were arranged accord- 
ing to the circumstances of David's life. They fall roughly 
into three groups, 5-14, of the time of Saul ; 15-24, of the 
early reign of David; 25-41, after David's sin. Thus, in 
the second group, 15-24, God's Tabernacle is on His holy 
hill, and the Ark ascends thither (15, 24) ; the king goes 
forth to successful war against foreign enemies (20, 21, 24) ; 
there is no prayer for the crushing of domestic enemies, as 
in the first and third groups. 

The first group, 5-14, is characterized by a bright faith 
under persecution ; by prayer for justice on his enemies, 
yet different from similar prayers toward the end of the Book ; 
by confident appeals to God, who knows his integrity and 
innocence. 

The third group, 25-41, displays a deeper sense of sin 
and of the need of forgiveness. It contains prayers that 
David may not be taken away along with the wicked, or 
as if he was an habitual sinner. The depression due to 
sickness is intensified by the knowledge that it is the well- 
merited punishment of sin (contrast 6 with 38) ; he regards 
his prosperity as a thing of the past (30. 6) ; youth has fled, 
and old age is upon him (25. 7 ; 37. 25) ; he prays for the 
destruction of his foes with the earnestness of one nearly 
overwhelmed by rebellion and treachery. 

There are a few details inconsistent with this theory which 
are dealt with in the discussion of the Authorship of the 
Psalms of David (Chap. viii.). But it does not admit of 
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dispute that these psalms correspond in the main with the 
threefold division of David's life, — the early days of innocence, 
the prosperity of middle life, the sin and shame which darkened 
his closing years. We may conjecture that David himself, or 
some one who knew him intimately, arranged a selection 
from David's Psalms for the benefit of the Jewish Church. 
The characteristics of the Psalms of Book 1 are — 

(a) The only author named is David, to whom thirty- 
seven psalms are assigned. The remaining four have no 
heading (1, 2, 10, 33). 

(b) They are more strictly lyrical, i.e., expressive of 
individual feeling. National and congregational psalms 
are few. 

(c) References to history are very rare and very 
obscure. The Flood is named in 2&. 10, and there is 
perhaps an allusion to the destruction of Sodom in 11. 6. 

(d) The element of prayer predominates over praise. 
Book 2. — At the close of Ps. 72 a break is naturally made 

by the long doxology, and the words, " Ended are the prayers 
of David, son of Jesse." These words are considered by many 
modern critics to be an editorial statement, and to signify 
the end of the Davidic psalter. It is true that prayer enters 
largely into these psalms, but it must seem strange, even 
to the English reader, that any one should call such a collection 
of " psalms " by the name of "prayers." Again, when we 
consider that David was a great king and a great singer, 
it is strange that he should be called " son of Jesse," a title 
always used to describe his humble origin, and often a term 
of contempt (1 Sam. 17. 58 ; 20. 27, 31 ; 22. 7, 8, 9 ; 25. 10 ; 
and so 1 Chron. 12. 18 ; 29. 26 : cf. Is. 11. 1, 10). Why, 
again, are they called " prayers of David," when a considerable 
number in the Second Book is ascribed to other authors? 
The truth is that the verse is no mere editorial superfluity, 
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but full" "of meaning, both in the parts and iu its entirety. 
To "end or finish" is used in Hebrew, as in English, of a 
thing which has at length reached completion, so that there 
is no intention of adding anything more to it ; e.g., 1 Kings 
6. 38, "the hoose was finished throughout all the parts 
thereof." So here, " the prayers of David are finished " ; he 
has no more to add to the prayers with which the psalm 
(72) is filled. That psalm contains all the wishes which 
David prays Jehovah to fulfil in the case of Messiah, of 
whom his son Solomon was the type. This explains the 
heading to mean "Relating to Solomon"; but if it is 
preferred to explain it " Written by Solomon," then 
Solomon says, " With this prayer of thankfulness (w. 
18, 19) to Jehovah for the promised Messiah, there is 
an end to the prayers of David, who taught me to pray, as 
he himself prayed, for the fulfilment of the promise, that 
from our humble stock should spring One who would fulfil 
the ideals of kingship" (see on "The Messianic Hope"). 
Thus 72. 18, 19, is the original source of the other 
doxologies. 

Book 2 formed the second collection. Beside such 
psalms of David as the collector was guided to select, he 
included also seven headed, " To the sons of Korah," one 
"To Asaph" (50), one "To Solomon" (72), and four with- 
out name (43, 66, 67, 71). So far as we can conjecture 
from internal evidence, the date of the collection was as late 
as Jehoshaphat, but before the destruction of the Assyrian 
host (see Chap, x., " Psalms of Korah," 48) ; though many 
refer Ps. 48 to the destruction of Sennacherib. Such a 
collection would accord with what we are told elsewhere of 
the labours of the "men of Hezekiah," who copied out 
proverbs of Solomon not contained in the previous collection 

(Prov. 25. 1). 

s. ion. G 
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Psalms ascribed to David are frequent in the First and 
Second Books, whereas there is only one (86) in the Third, 
and two (101, 103) in the Fourth Book. This difference 
suggests that 72 was the end of a psalter. It should be 
noticed that 72 corresponds with the Second Psalm, which 
has no name, but is prefixed to the Davidic psalms. (The 
first was probably prefixed later still.) Ps. 2 is an earlier 
psalm than 72, for its conception of Messiah is far less 
developed. But it was probably put in its present position 
at the time when Books 1 and 2 were united. The Psalter 
would then commence with the promise of Messiah as Jehovah's 
king on Zion, and an exhortation to the nations to fear Him ; 
and would close with prayer for the fulfilment of the promise, 
framed in terms which depict such an ideal king as David 
and Solomon had been guided to conceive. The Third Psalm, 
which treats of Absalom's rebellion, was probably put in its 
present place at the same time. For Ps. 2 treats of an 
attempt by the heathen to set aside the line of David, 
Ps. 3 treats of a similar attempt made by Absalom, and 
Ps. 4 of the contempt of Saul's courtiers for the son of 
Jesse. Jehovah will frustrate both foreign and domestic 
revolt against His decree. 

The characteristics of Book 2, as contrasted with Book l,are — 

(a) Psalms are ascribed to other authors than David, 
viz., to the sons of Eorah (42-49), to Asaph (50), and 
Solomon (72). 

(b) National psalms are more frequent, and we have 
the first lament over national defeat (44). 

(c) Historical references are more definite (44. 1 ; 
66. 6 : cf. 68). 

(d) The geographical horizon is larger. There is 
mention of Tyre (45. 12), of Tarshish (48), Sheba, Seba 
(72. 10). 
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(*) The city of Jerusalem becomes prominent, as we 
might expect, from the great building of Solomon. 

(J) There is a marked preference for the title " God " 
(Elohim) in place of Jehovah. Such phrases as "God 
thy God" (45. 7; 50. 7), "God our God" (48. 14; 
67. 6), God my God (43. 4), occur only in this Book 
(see page 101). 

Book 3. — The Third Book closes with 89, which recites at 
length the Messianic promise to David, and mourns over 
its apparent failure. This psalm was probably intended to 
form a contrast to 72. It closes a period of despondency, 
as 72 closes with hope. But though Jerusalem has been 
brought very low, there is nothing which may not have been 
written before the destruction of the kingdom. This collec- 
tion may have been added to the two previous books just 
before or just after the Exile, possibly at the revival under 
Josiah. (See Chap, xi., on "Asaph.") 

The characteristics of Book 3 are — 

(a) Only one psalm (86) is ascribed to David ; eleven 
are ascribed to Asaph (73-83) ; four to the sons of 
Eorah (84, 85, 87, 88) ; 88 is also ascribed to Heman 
the Ezrahite; and 89 to Ethan the Ezrahite (see 
Chap. xii.). 

(b) The historical references are frequent and detailed, 
and form the main subject of a psalm (78 ; 74. 13 ff. ; 89). 

(c) National psalms predominate. The troubles of the 
individual have largely given place to lamentation over 
national defeat and ruin. 

(d) We have the first confession of national sin 
(78. 8 ; 79. 8 ; contrast 44. 17). 

Books 4, 5. — The division of Books 4 and 5 is generally 
considered to be arbitrary, and due to the desire that the 

G 2 
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number of books in the Psalter might be the same as in the 
Pentateuch. There is a close historical connection between the 
close of 106 and 107. In 106, after remembrance of earlier 
deliverances from captivity, there follows a prayer for salvation 
and restoration from among the heathen. Then 107 narrates 
some of the difficulties experienced by the returning exiles, 
and the mercy of Jehovah in bringing them safely through. 
The two psalms also commence with the same words. 

This collection was probably made after the Return, by 
various hands and at various times. For the psalms "To 
David " are not grouped all together, and yet there are clear 
marks of grouping, besides the well-defined group of Songs 
of Degrees. 

The characteristics of Books 4 and 5 are — 

(a) The marked predominance of praise over all other 
elements of psalmody. They exhibit a state of feeling 
which enables us to understand why the name given to 
the Psalter in Hebrew is Praises (Thillim). Hallelujah 
occure frequently in Book 5. 

(b) The comparative absence of headings and musical 
terms. Ps. 90 is ascribed to Moses, but the only other 
author named is David. 

(c) The past history of Israel is referred to rather as 
a ground of praise than of instruction, e.g. 136. 

(d) Jehovah becomes once more the common name 
of God. He stands out as King over all the earth 
(93-99). The great kingdoms of Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia, had helped to enlarge the Israelite idea of a king. 

(e) Individual psalms are fewer, while several are 
evidently written for liturgical use. 

(/) The absurdity of idolatry is clearly brought out 
(115. 4 ff. ; 135. 15 ff.). Before the Exile the nation 
was rarely free from idolatry. 
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Thus the course of psalmody ran from the lyrical to the 
liturgical, from the individual to the national, from the sub- 
jective to the historical, from prayer to praise. 

Elohim and Jehovah. 

But it is asserted that the "natural" division of the 
Psalter is 1-41 ; 42-80 ; 90-150, because the name Jehovah 
predominates in the first and third divisions, and Elohim 
(God) in the second division. The facts stand thus : In 
Book 1, Pss. 1-41, Elohim occurs only fifteen times (abso- 
lutely, i.e. without a pronominal affix, as "my," etc. ; only 
those passages are reckoned where Jehovah could be sub- 
stituted for Elohim). On the other hand, Jehovah occurs 
in Book 1 no less than 274 times (according to Furst's 
Concordance, but Perowne, Driver, Eirkpatrick, Smith's 
Diet. Bible, say 272). 

In Book 2, Pss. 42-72, Elohim occurs 164 times, and 
Jehovah only 30. 

Book 3 is divided into two sections. In the former 
(73-83), Elohim occurs 36 times and Jehovah only 18. 
But in the latter (84-80), Jehovah occurs 31 times and 
Elohim only six. 

In Book 4, Pss. 00-106, only Jehovah is used. Elohim 
occurs also in the sense of " idols " ; and in 100. 8, where 
we could not substitute Jehovah. 

In Book 5, Pss. 107-150, Elohim occurs only in 108, which 
is made up from 57 and 60 ; and in 144. 9, which closely 
resembles earlier psalms. Both these have the heading " To 
David." 

The predominance of Elohim in Psalms 42-83 calls for 
some explanation, but no satisfactory explanation can be 
given. The favourite theory is that " Book 2 and Pss. 73-83 
have passed through the hands of a compiler who changed 
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the ' Jehovah ' of the original author into Elohim. The reason 
of this change probably is that at the time when this 
compiler lived there was a current preference for the latter 
name." 

Bnt whence did this preference arise? and why did not 
the compiler consistently expunge "Jehovah"? Why did 
he leave "Jehovah" in no less than 48 places? Ps. 14 is 
repeated as 53, and three times Elohim is substituted for 
Jehovah, So 40. 18-17 is repeated as 70. Why did the 
compiler change the first "Jehovah," and leave the second 
in the same verse (70. 1) ? Why did he substitute Elohim 
for Adonai in 70. 5, and yet leave Jehovah in the same 
verse ? Why, again, did the Jehovist compiler of 108 retain 
Elohim throughout, and refuse to give force to the pre- 
ferences of his age, as the earlier compiler had done ? The 
"compiler" theory breaks down completely, and, however 
difficult it may be to find any other explanation, must be 
rejected. 

A slight consideration of the subject will shew that no 
single reason can be given for the predominance of Jehovah 
or Elohim. If we take the two Divine names, Jesus and 
Christ, there are certain contexts in which either name is 
more appropriate, and yet it is often impossible to say 
why a writer uses one name rather than the other. When 
the feeling of personal love, or the truth of our Lord's 
humanity, predominates, it is natural to use the personal, 
human name Jesus. This name accordingly occurs very fre- 
quently in the writings of those who lay stress on emotional 
and subjective religion. The title "Christ," again, is used 
often from reverential feeling, or because some part of the 
Redeemer's official work is at the moment more prominent 
than His person or His humanity. So with the use of 
Jehovah and Elohim. 
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That Jehovah should largely predominate in the Psalms 
is what we should expect. It is the personal name of the 
God of Israel, and is naturally employed in the outpouring 
of feeling which found expression in psalmody. The pro- 
blem in the Psalter is not to explain the frequent use of 
Jehovah, but to explain why, in a certain group or at a 
certain period, Elohim became more usual. 

A somewhat similiar problem is found in the use of the 
names Israel and Jacob in the Psalter. Israel is the name 
of the covenant people. Jacob is the name used in con- 
nection with foreign nations. But though this is the general 
use, it does not explain all passages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HEADINGS OF THE PSALMS. 

PREFIXED to 116 psalms are headings or titles, which 
in the numbering of verses in printed Hebrew Bibles 
are regarded as an integral part of the psalm. That they 
were not originally reckoned as part of the psalm might be 
surmised from their character, and may be proved from the 
versification. Thus, in 29. 1, " A psalm of David" is counted 
as part of verse 1, but it is not counted as part of the two 
parallel lines of four tones which make up the rest of the 
verse. Cf. Pss. 24, 25, and many others. There are a few 
places where it appears as if the heading formed the first 
member of a verse ; e.g. Pss. 109, 139 ; but the law of 
parallelism prevents thi3. In such cases we must suppose 
the psalm to have commenced with a single clause, as Ps. 18, 
or that the verse is irregular ; e.g., in 37, the heading would 
make the number of tones in each clause equal. 

Similarly in many cases the atrophic arrangement of the 
psalms excludes the heading ; e.g., Pss. 3 and 4 fall into two 
strophes of four verses each (or 2, 2, 4). Cf. 61 (4, 4) ; 62 
(4, 4, 4) ; 84 (4, 4, 4). Occasionally we get a symmetrical 
arrangement of strophes, only if we include the heading ; 
e.g., 47 falls into two strophes of five verses each, separated 
by Selah, a musical interlude. 

But Hebrew poetry regards symmetry as of comparatively 
little importance, and a division of 47 into four and five 
verses would not offend. Similarly, 80 might be symmetri- 
cally divided (3, refrain, 3, refrain, six couplets) ; but more 
probably the heading is omitted, and the division unsym- 
metrical (2, refrain, 3, refrain, six couplets). 
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Date. 

At what date the headings were prefixed it is im- 
possible to say. That they are of very great antiquity, 
earlier than the Exile, may be inferred from the following 
facts : — 

(a) They were so old that their meaning was quite un- 
known to the LXX., who, in the absence of tradition, made 
a guess from the verbal root, or merely transliterated. 

(b) Assuming the gradual compilation of the Psalter, the 
Books which were last compiled have fewest titles. 
Book 1 has 37 titles, Book 2 has 29, Book 3 has 17, Book 4 
has 7, Book 5 has 26 (11 to David, and 15 Songs of Degrees). 
Books 4 and 5 were compiled after the Exile, and of their 
61 psalms only 83 have titles, whereas of the first 89 psalms, 
88 have titles. 

(c) Some titles are generally supposed to indicate the 
names of the authors of the psalms. These are Moses, David, 
Solomon, Asaph, Heman, Ethan, the sons of Korah, — all 
names of a period not later than Hezekiah. So the chief 
musician is named, Jeduthun (39, 62, 77) who was appointed 
by David. Books 4 and 5 name only Moses, David, Solomon, 
— that is, only such psalms as were exceptionally interesting 
from their antiquity have their authors named. 

Of the 116 titles, only sixteen omit the author's name, 
viz.> 66, 67, and 14 of the Songs of Degrees in Books 4 and 5. 

(d) Historical titles stating the circumstances out of which 
the psalm arose are prefixed only to psalms of David. 

(e) Musical instruments and tunes are wholly absent from 
the titles in Books 4 and 5. We may infer that it was 
not the custom to prefix historical, literary, or musical head- 
ings at the date of the compilation of the latest psalms. 

(/) Liturgical notices are generally considered to be signs 
of a late date. None such are found prefixed to the early 
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psalms. The only title which is certainly liturgical is pre- 
fixed to the post-Exile Ps. 02 : " A Psalm or Song for the 
Sabbath day." The title of 30, "At the Dedication of the 
House," and that of 38 and 70, "to make remembrance," 
are probably not liturgical (see below). 

Of) The use of separate psalters or hymn-books would 
be of later date. The headings to the earlier psalms do not 
suggest such separate psalters, though groups of psalms by 
the same author are found in the earlier books. But the 
15 Songs of Degrees stand on a different footing. They 
are a collection for use on special occasions, and have the 
appearance of having formed a special Psalter. 

From these faots we may safely infer that it was not the 
habit of the post-Exile compiler to prefix titles to the psalms, 
for he has omitted all notices of the authorship, occasion, 
tune, and music of psalms of his own time, or but little 
removed from his own time, while such notices are prefixed 
to early psalms, such as those of David and Moses. If he 
relied upon unwritten tradition, there would have been a 
fuller tradition of the later psalms. The date of the mass 
of the headings must therefore be placed early, and from 
this it follows that they are of great historical value. 

The great variety of the headings, in regard to both inser- 
tion and omission, renders it certain that the compilers did 
not prefix headings arbitrarily, or at their own judgment. 
What could have induced them to call one psalm, and one 
only, "A praise"? 

But it is said in regard to musical and liturgical notices, 
that there is a decided presumption that their origin dates 
from the period when these subjects first became prominent 
in the O.T., viz., the period of the second Temple. The 
ground of this presumption is that "the principal terms 
used occur elsewhere only in Isa. 38. 20 ; Hab. 3 ; and 
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Chronicles." Bat if liturgical music became prominent 
first in the time of the Chronicler, how is it that psalms 
of a late period are distinguished by the absence of such 
notices ? 

It is true that the Chronicler has recorded details about 
music and singing such as are not found elsewhere, but as 
he asserts that the musical details which he gives relate to 
the time of David and Solomon, he bears witness that these 
objects did not become prominent for the first time under 
the second Temple, and his witness must be accepted until 
evidenoe is produced sufficient to set it aside. As a matter 
of fact, the musical notices of the Chronicler affect only 
three headings. 

The first of these is the participle rendered " chief musician." 
This is not used in Chronicles in a musical sense, but three 
times of the overseers of manual labour. The verb is used 
in Chronicles in the same sense once (probably also 2 Chron. 
34. 12), and twice in Ezra. Once only (or at most, twice) 
in Chronicles has it a musical meaning (1 Chron. 15. 21), 
and from this solitary passage modern critics infer that 
the term was characteristic of the period, and was not in 
use at an earlier date. The more probable inference from 
its more frequent use in Ezra and Chronicles is, that the 
strictly musical sense had got lost in course of time, and 
the sense it bears in the Psalms and Habakkuk is the older. 
The title "Chief Musician" occurs only three times in the 
two later books of Psalms (109, 139, 140— all Davidic), where 
it ought to have been most frequent, as most of them were 
evidently written for public singing. 

The other two terms, Sheminith (6, 12) and Alamoth (46), 
are named in 1 Chron. 15. 20, 21, and not elsewhere. But 
bass and treble are distinctions in nature, and must have 
been known from the dawn of music. 
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The greater number of musical terms, instruments, and 
tunes, are not found in Chronicles, and, on the other hand, 
the musical instruments mentioned in Chronicles are for the 
most part not found in the headings. 

Authenticity. 

The value of the headings depends to some extent 
upon their date, but chiefly upon the internal evidence of 
the psalms. This can be fully ascertained only after a long 
discussion of the authorship of the Psalms. It will be con- 
venient to give here an outline of the argument which is 
afterwards carried out at length. The conclusion arrived 
at is that the arguments against the historic value of the 
headings are of a purely sceptical character, of little, if any, 
weight ; the agreement of the psalms with the alleged his- 
torical occasion is very often such as to carry conviction. 

The value of the headings is regarded as little or nothing 
by the great majority of modern critics, for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) LXX. has many more, and sometimes different head- 
ings, therefore all alike were prefixed by an editor. But the 
two texts do not stand at all on an equal footing. The 
Hebrew is a carefully preserved text, giving us the noblest 
sacred poetry ever written ; the LXX. is frequently untrans- 
latable, poetically inferior, and by the testimony of Origen 
utterly corrupt. LXX. did not understand the headings, 
nor did they regard them as part of a sacred tradition. They 
would feel at liberty to add more, where the conservators of 
the Jewish tradition would shrink from the profanity. The 
very varied character of the headings shews that they are 
not arbitrary judgments of an editor. 

(b) Acrostic psalms are of late date, yet such are assigned 
to David. This is a purely arbitrary assertion (see pp. 11, 92). 
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(c) David's psalms are said to be ended after Book 2 
(Ps. 72), whereas we have later psalms attributed to him. 
But this is a mistaken interpretation (see page 96). There 
is a difference between prayers and psalms. Even were the 
meaning such as is supposed, others might be inserted at a 
later date in the Psalter. 

(d) These later psalms contain Aramaic forms, and are 
therefore later than the Captivity. But David was long in 
familiar intercourse with Aramaic people (see Chap. vii.). 

(e) Psalms are ascribed to David which could not have 
been written by him, and to circumstances in his life to 
which they cannot possibly refer. It is shewn at length in 
Chap, viii., that the psalms ascribed to David in most cases 
were probably written by him, and on the occasion alleged ; 
and that there are none which could not have been written 
by him. 

In favour of the authenticity of the headings it is argued, — 

(a) That they have long been regarded as an integral 
part of the Hebrew tradition. 

(b) They find parallels in David's psalms in 2 Sam. 22 
and 23, and in Hezekiah's psalm, Isa. 38. 9. 

(c) The titles were so old as to be unintelligible to the 
LXX. (e.g. "Chief Musician"), and were most probably 
earlier than the Exile. 

(d) The historical occasions are rarely so obvious as to 
suggest themselves to an editor ; often so obscure that critics 
deny them to be possible; e.g. Ps. 34. Those who deny 
their authenticity must account for their existence. All 
attempts to do so are ludicrous failures. 

(e) Psalms ascribed to David are often explained by the 
life of David in such a way as to carry conviction. The 
objections alleged are of no weight to overcome the evidence 
of tradition. For, as Bishop Butler has observed, a small 
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piece of positive evidence is sufficient to overcome the 
various & priori objections which the sceptical intellect can 
bring against any alleged fact of history. 

Explanation. 

The titles may be roughly classified under six heads, 
according as they relate to— (1) the music, (2) the character 
of the psalm, (8) the devotional purpose, (4) the liturgical 
use, (5) the occasion, (6) the author. For convenience of 
reference they are treated in alphabetical order (omitting 
particles). Selah and Higgaion are included. 

As regards the musical terms, some few can be explained 
with probability, the remainder are guessed at. To say we 
have the name of a tune or an instrument is often only a 
cloak for ignorance. 

The historical headings are treated in Chap. viii. 

AijeUth Shdhar (more correctly hashshahar, Ps. 22 only) 
signifies " The Hind of Dawn," and is generally explained as 
the name of the tune to which the psalm is to be sung. But 
an explanation which gives meaning in place of no meaning, 
is based upon Jewish tradition. "The hind 7 ' is a figure 
for beauty; the most beautiful thing of the dawn is the 
rising sun. This suits the psalm exactly. After night comes 
the beauty of the dawn, so after suffering shall come glory. 
For the rising sun as an image of the Messiah, see on Ps. 110 ; 
cf . Mai. 4. 2. 

Alamoth (46) means "virgins," and the heading "by 
(or, set to) virgins " is generally explained to mean that it 
was to be sung by treble voices (cf. Sheminith, the bass ; 
and 1 Ghron. 15. 20) ; but it might also refer to the music 
of timbrels, as 68. 25 : cf . Exod. 15. 20. 

Al-ta&chiih (57, 58, 50, 75, "destroy not") is said to be 
a tune ; but the usual preposition rendered "set to" ("upon," 
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A.Y.) is omitted. In the three Davidic psalms it harmonizes 
with the sentiment, and, perhaps, was intended to express" 
the idea or motive of the psalm. 

Asaph, see Chap. xi. 

" (To) Bring to remembrance" (3B, 70) has its plain signifi- 
cation. The psalms are intended to recall to mind certain 
feelings. Ps. 70 consists of a few verses of the second part 
of 40, with slight variations. They have been selected in 
order that by their repetition David might recall his former 
feeling. Both 38 and 70 refer to the period of sickness and 
suffering which followed David's great sin. 

Others connect it with the technical name "memorial," 
given to the sacrifice of incense, as E.V. "to make memorial" ; 
and suppose them to have been sung at the offering of in- 
cense, for which they are singularly inappropriate. 

"(To the) Chief Musician" is the title of 55 psalms 
(39, David ; 5, Asaph ; 8, Eorah, beside Ps. 88 ; and only 
two anonymous, viz., 66, 67. It is always the first word 
of the heading, except in 88, which has a double heading. 
The precise meaning of the particle "to" must always re- 
main a matter of conjecture. It is generally explained " for 
the use of the Precentor " ; though others conjecture that these 
psalms form part of a collection belonging to the Precentor 
or arranged by him ; or, again, that the Precentor composed 
the musical setting. 

The verb occurs in the sense of superintending work 
(Ezra 3. 8, 9, " set forward," A.V.) and of music in 1 Ohron. 
15. 21 (" to excel," A.V. " to lead," R.V.), so that the participle 
of the verb may be safely explained of overseers (2 Chron. 
2. 2), and in music, of the Precentor. 

The use of the title supplies an argument for the authen- 
ticity of the headings. 

The LXX. translate this title "unto the end," which is 
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conclusive proof that they did not know its true meaning. 
It was in all probability an old title of which the traditional 
meaning had been forgotten. This is supported by other 
facts : — 

(a) The title is given to psalms of David, and of Asaph. 

(b) In three psalms (39, 62, 77) the Precentor's name 
is given, Jeduthun, who, with Asaph and Heman, was one 
of David's three precentors (1 Chron. 25. 1.) 

(e) The title is found only thrice in Books 4 and 5, where 
it is prefixed to psalms of David (109, 139, 140) ; *.«., it 
was not prefixed to psalms which were known to be of late 
origin, although most of them are psalms evidently intended 
for publio service. The title is wanting just where it would 
have been most appropriate, if the later compilers had felt 
themselves at liberty to prefix headings according to their 
own judgment. 

David, see Chap. viii. 

Ethan, see Chap. xii. 

Gittiih (8, 81, 84) is generally explained to be a fern, adj., 
of the town of Gath, and to mean an instrument or melody 
derived from the Philistines ; or by lovers of the picturesque, 
as the march of the Gittite guard (2 Sam. 15. 18). Others 
connect it with the Hebrew for "wine press," as if it were 
a vintage melody. This last would suit the contents of the 
three psalms. For at the vintage feast or feast of Taber- 
nacles, when the Law was read, it would be appropriate to 
hymn man's dominion over nature (8), the love and holiness 
of Jehovah at the Exodus (81), and the eager joy of the 
pilgrims to the festival (84). 

Heman, see Chap. xii. 

Higgaion occurs as a musical term in 9. 16 ; 92. 4. 

In 19. 14, "the meditation " of my heart (cf. Lam. 3. 62) 
suggests that it meant "a meditative music" or "a pause 
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for meditation." It has been taken as an integral part of 
the psalm "A grand thought." 

Jeduthun, in 39, is the name of one of David's chief 
musicians (see 1 Chron. 25. 1). In 62 and 77 we may 
also render "after the manner of Jeduthun" (see below, 
Chap, xii., " Ethan "). 

Korahy see Chap. x. 

Jonath-elem-rechokim (56), "silent dove of distant" (places 
or men), is said to be a tune. It is more probably discriptive 
of the contents of the psalm, which was written when David 
was taken in Gath, and his enemies thought to drive him 
to worship other gods (1 Sam. 26. 19). He was far from the 
Sanctuary, he was silent as to public praise of Jehovah, but he 
held fast to the truth that he was the beloved of Jehovah. 

Mahalath (53) and Mahalath Leannoth (88) are said to be 
tunes. It is better to translate, " After sickness in order to 
humble," which suits the contents of 88. In 53 the sickness 
has been that of the State (Isa. 1. 5; for the form, cf. 
"Neginath," Ps. 61, Heb.). 

Maschil (32, 42, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 55, 74, 78, 88, 
89, 142) signifies " giving instruction " (as A.V.) or " making 
wise or prudent " ; cf . 32. 8, " I will instruct thee." It should 
not be rendered "a didactic poem," for the thirteen psalms 
are not specially what we call " didactic " ; though we cannot 
say why they have been selected as specially instructive. The 
word occurs also in 47. 7, where we may render " Praise Him 
who gives instruction," the God who speaks through the voice 
of conscience (as in 32. 8). The verb signifies also "to be 
successful" (1 Sam. 18. 14, 15), so that some explain Maschil, 
"a skilfully constructed ode," but the thirteen shew no 
special skill. 

Michtam is a title of six Davidic psalms (16, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60). The meaning of the word is lost. The following 

8. 1011. n 
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guesses have been made : — LXX., an inscription ; a writing ; 
a golden psalm (A.V. marg.) ; a psalm of hidden meaning. 
It should be noticed that all the six psalms deal with pre- 
servation from imminent peril of death ; and three have also 
the heading " Al-taschith " ("destroy not"). 

Moses, see Chap. xii. 

Muth-labben (9) is the first of those headings which are 
supposed to express the opening words of a song to the 
tune of which the psalm is to be sung. Here it would 
mean, To the tune of " The dying of (or for) the son " (or 
Ben, the singer, 1 Ohron. 15. 18). It is better to render 
bm as "champion" (after 1 Sam. 17. 23), and to regard 
it as expressing the occasion of the Psalms 0, 10, which were 
originally one. " Upon the dying of the champion " Goliath 
suite the contents of the psalm (see Chap. viii.). 

Neginoth (4, 6, 54, 55, 67, 76), R.V., "stringed instru- 
ments" (33. 3). The verb is used of David playing the 
harp (1 Sam. 16. 16, 18, 23 ; cf. Ps. 68. 25) ; and the 
substantive signifies "song" (69. 12; 77. 6), but in the 
headings it is probably an instrument. 

In the heading of 61, A.V. has " Neginah," but the Hebrew 
is "Neginath," a form which generally requires a following 
word. Hence some suppose a word has dropped out, but 
we have a similar form, " Mahalath," in 88. 

"Neginoth" occurs in Isa. 38. 20 ; Hab. 3. 19, somewhat dif- 
ferently from its use in the headings. The prophets appear 
to be using familiar terms of music, and so far bear evidence 
to the early use of the instruments named. So Hab. 3. 1. 

Nehilothy " flutes," occurs only in the heading of Ps. 5. 
A cognate word is rendered " pipe " (1 Kings 1. 40 ; cf . 
Ps. 87. 7, "Yea, singing like flute-players are all my 
springs in Thee"). LXX. has, "On behalf of her who 
inherits." 
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"(For) Praise" (100) or "thanksgiving," either because it 
accompanied a literal sacrifice of thanksgiving, or because 
it was itself intended as a spiritual sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
according to Ps. 50. 14, 23. 

Praise (Thillah, 145), with which name the title of 
the whole Psalter in Hebrew (T'hillim) is connected (A.V. 
marg. wrongly refers to 100, where the heading is quite 
different in Hebrew). 

Prayer is the title of five psalms (17, 86, 90, 102, 142). 
Only one of these is in the first two books, and yet critics 
assert that " the prayers of David the son of Jesse " (72. 20) 
was the title of the collection (see p. 96). Many psalms are 
prayers, most contain prayers. Why only five have the title 
"prayer," it is impossible to say. But it is an argument 
against the title having been prefixed by the compiler. His 
work would have been more uniform. 

Psalm is the title of 57 psalms, of which 35 are Davidic. 
It is generally followed by the author's name. Once it 
stands alone (98), once it is followed by the object of the 
psalm (100, "a psalm for thanksgiving"). The word does 
not occur elsewhere in Scripture, and may be assumed to have 
been a technical term. The verb occurs thrice in the sense 
of " prune " (thy vineyard, Lev. 25. 8, 4 ; Isa. 5. 6), which has 
led some to suppose a connection between the plucking of 
leaves or tendrils and the plucking of the strings of a 
musical instrument. The verb is frequent in the Psalms, 
and occurs four times in poetry which is inserted in the 
prose books (Judg. 5. 3 ; 2 Sam. 22. 50 ; 1 Chron. 16. 9 ; 
Isa. 12. 5). From its exclusive use in sacred poetry it ac- 
quires the religious connotation attaching to the word " psalm." 
The A.V. has inserted "a psalm" in many places where it 
is omitted in the Hebrew (e.g. 34, 35, 36, 37), a fact which 
illustrates the additions of LXX. 

H 2 
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So, where the Hebrew has no connecting particle, the A.V. 
has "a psalm and song (30, 65), "a song and psalm" (48), 
"a psalm or song" (67, 68, 75, 76, 87, 92), "a song or 
psalm" (66, 83, 88, 108). But these titles express two 
aspects of the poetry. "A psalm" emphasizes the musical 
accompaniment ; " a song " refers to the human voice. 

" (For the) Sabbath-day " (92), a liturgical notice, the only 
one referring to the daily psalms in the Hebrew ; but LXX. 
assigns Ps. 24 to the first day, 48 to the second, 94 to the 
fourth, 93 to the sixth. The Mishna (Tamid 7. 4) gives a 
complete list of seven, adding Ps. 82 for the third day, 81 
for the fifth. But the Sabbath is interpreted to mean " that 
which is to come, the day which is all Sabbath, the rest of 
the life eternal." 

Selah is a musical term, the meaning of which is lost. 
It probably meant that the music should continue while the 
singing stopped. For the LXX. rendered it, "a musical 
interlude " ; the Targum and Jerome, " for ever," applying 
to the continuance of time a sign which expressed only the 
continuance of the music. Its purpose was devotional, not 
musical. The interval was filled with meditation on what 
had preceded, or prepared the mind for some important 
thought. In 9. 16, it is preceded by Higgaion, "a brief 
meditation " (not a musical instrument : cf . 92. 3, " by a 
meditation with a harp"). In most cases we can feel the 
appropriateness of a pause for devotional meditation (32. 5 
stands between two "Selahs" : cf. 49. 14, 15), but there are 
a few places where we may suppose that the peculiar circum- 
stances of the psalmist gave a special meaning to his words, 
or called up a train of thought on which he was fain to 
dwell (55. 7 ; 82. 2 ; 84. 4 ; 88. 7). Sometimes it arrests 
attention before a change of speaker, as 32. 7 ; 50. 6 ; 89. 87 ; 
or of the persons addressed, as 66. 4, 7, 15. 
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" Selah " is found in the Psalms 71 times ; elsewhere only 
in Hab. 3. 3, 9, 13. It is found in psalms of David (37 
times), of the sons of Korah (15), of Asaph (10), of Ethan, 
Ps. 89 (4), and in the anonymous psalms 66, 67 (5). It 
is noticeable that it does not occur in Book 4, nor in Book 5, 
with the exception of two psalms of David. It generally 
stands at the end of a verse, frequently at the end of a 
strophe (3, 24). Twice it is found in the middle of a verse 
(55. 19 ; 57. 3), three times at the end of a psalm (3, 24, 46), 
twice it accompanies the refrain (39, 46) ► 

Sheminith (6, 12) signifies "eighth." In 1 Chron. 15. 21, 
it is parallel with " Alamoth " {v. 20) ; hence, " upon the 
octave " is supposed to mean an octave lower than the treble. 

Shiggaion occurs only in the heading of Ps. 7, and of the 
prayer of Habakkuk (3. 1, the plural, " Shiggionoth "). It 
is generally said to mean a dithyrambic poem, with wandering 
rhythms or music. But the verbal root signifies " to wander " 
in a moral sense, to err by oversight (19. 12 ; Deut. 27. 18). 
Ps. 7 is as regular as most psalms in its versification, and 
is by no means dithyrambic in character. 

Shoshannim (45, 69, "lilies"), Shoshannim Eduth (80, 
"lilies, a testimony"), Shushan Eduth (60, "lily of testi- 
mony "), are titles whose meaning is lost. They are generally 
said to be the names of tunes. 

Solomon, see Chap. xii. 

Song is the title of 33 psalms (cf. also 18. 1), of which 
only seven are Davidic. It is never followed immediately by 
the author's name, but twice by the occasion, — "A Song of 
the Dedication of the House" (30), "A Song for the Sabbath- 
day" (92); beside "Song of the Ascents" (120-134). Once 
it is followed by the subject, — " A song of loves " (45) ; it 
also stands absolutely (46). As in English, "song" is 
generally used of joy; but two mournful psalms have this 
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title (83, 88 : cf. 42. 8). The verb ig very common ; both 
verb and noun are used of secular as well as of sacred 
singing. 

A song at (of) the Dedication of the House (30). The 
words are best read separately ; then the following, " to 
David," is the usual ascription of authorship. This is gene- 
rally explained as a liturgical notice of late date. The psalm, 
it is said, was used on the Feast of the Dedication, which 
was instituted in the time of the Maccabees, who purified the 
Temple after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes. It is 
extraordinary that this psalm should have been selected for 
such a purpose. It is more probable that the liturgical use 
was suggested by the heading already prefixed. If so, the 
occasion will be the dedication of David's house, or of his 
temporary home for the Ark, either originally, or after his 
return from Absalom's rebellion. 

A Song of Loves (45) describes the character of the 
psalm. Its external form treats of marriage. 

A Song of Degrees is the title of 15 psalms (120-134), 
except that 121 is headed, "A Song for the Degrees." The 
meaning of the title can only be guessed at. The word 
"degrees" is used often of "steps," as of a throne, or of 
the dial of Ahaz ; but there is no foundation for the view 
that these psalms were sung on the fifteen steps which led 
down from the court of Israel to the court of the women. 
The Mishna (Succah 5. 4) only says that the Levites stood 
on these fifteen steps, "corresponding to the fifteen songs 
of degrees which are in the Psalms," with musical instruments, 
and sang a song. The literal meaning of the word is, " that 
which causes or makes an ascent." Hence it is used in 
Ezra 7. 9 of the caravan which went up with Ezra, "that 
was the foundation of the caravan." So the title might mean 
" A song of the caravans," referring to those returned from 
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exile, or more probably to those who made the ascent to 
the yearly feasts at Jerusalem. 

Gesenius imagined that he saw something in the structure 
of these psalms which might be compared to steps, each 
succeeding verse, or part of a verse, rising above the pre- 
ceding ; e.g., 121. 1,2," From whence cometh my help ? My 
help (cometh) from the Lord " : so w. 8, 4, slumber : but 
this structure is not found in all these fifteen psalms, and 
traces of it are quite as frequent elsewhere; e.g., 25. 2, 3, 
ashamed ; w. 7, 8, goodness, good. 

Three of these psalms are ascribed to David (122, 124, 131). 
Others appear to be of the date of the Exile (126, 129). 
The collection was, no doubt, made after the Exile, and there 
would be no reason for excluding early psalms which were 
suitable for the purpose. One psalm (127) is referred to 
Solomon (see Chap. xii.). 

To teach, part of the title of Ps. 60. For similar state- 
ments of purpose cf. 102, 38, 70. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE PSALMS : GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. rilHE preposition " to " in the headings of many psalms 
J- does not necessarily signify authorship. " To David " 
may mean "ascribed to David," "referring to David," 
"after the manner of David." The same preposition is used 
in " To the chief Musician," often where it is almost certain 
that it does not mean authorship. And again, "David" is 
not necessarily the individual king. The name is given to 
the Messiah, of whom David was a type, and to the house 
or family of David ; so that the heading might mean 
"referring to the Messiah" (e.g. 110), or "belonging to 
David's house," i.e. preserved by them. It is important to 
notice this possible variety of meaning, because even if "to 
David" means "written by David," it does not follow 
necessarily that "to Solomon" means "written by Solomon." 
It may mean "referring to Solomon." But the traditional 
meaning is "written by David." 

On the other hand, modern critics assert that the greater 
number of the Davidic psalms could not have been written 
by David. Few go so far as to say that none are his. 

2. In discussing the authorship of the psalms we may 
remind ourselves at the outset that, with few exceptions, 
nothing of primary importance depends upon the decision. 
The spiritual and moral influence of the psalms is unaffected 
by the question. As to the quotations in the New Testament, 
it would be possible in nearly every case to accept the theory 
of the modern critics, and interpret " David " as the current 
way of referring to the Psalter, if cogent reasons could be 
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adduced requiring us to take up that position. The case 
is not the same as that of the date and authorship of the 
Mosaic Law, which involves many serious questions. It is 
difficult to reconcile with any worthy view of inspiration, 
the theory that the judgments passed on the several mon- 
archs by the authors of Kings and Chronicles, are passed 
according to the standard of a later age, i.e. are historically 
false. In that case Scripture would be found defective in 
its own peculiar sphere, — the sphere of religion and morals. 
But with the Psalms it is otherwise. The argument of 
St. Peter that Ps. 16 cannot refer to David, for David is 
still dead, holds good whoever was the author. The writer's 
hope had not been fulfilled in himself, but he looked for 
the Messiah. 

There is, however, one reference to David as the author 
of a psalm on which a great deal depends. Our Lord 
asked the Pharisees how Messiah could be David's Son, 
when David himself calls him "Lord" in Ps. 110. His 
aim was to shew that the Scripture contained indications 
of the Divine nature of the Messiah. But the appeal to 
Scripture falls to the ground if David did not write that 
psalm. While it is true, on the one hand, that we cannot 
decide a priori on the limitations of our Lord's human 
nature ; still it is all but impossible for a reverent faith to 
suppose that He could have supported a truth by an exposi- 
tion of Scripture which is now at length discovered to be 
false. Nothing short of overpowering evidence would suffice 
for such a conclusion. All that is alleged is mere bold 
assertion. 

At the same time there would be a certain loss if the 
Psalms could be shewn to be the work of some other than 
David. For the two Books of Samuel give us a fuller and 
more detailed account of the life of David than is given of 
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any other person in the 0, T. We know much more of David 
than of any other 0. T. character. The language of the 
Psalms is indefinite, it is coached in the most general terms, 
and this is one reason why the Psalms meet so many and 
varied needs. Bnt this indefiniteness of expression is saved 
from laok of force and point, by the fact that we can supply 
from our knowledge of David's life details with which to 
give ooncrete substance to the vague cries of suffering or 
oppression. This advantage would be gone. We should 
be at a loss how to fill up the empty forms of sorrow or of 
joy ; our sympathies would be less keen with an utterance 
of pain or penitenoe of which we could form no mental 
picture. 

8. We must further remember that the burden of proof 
lies on those who deny Davidio authorship. Critics must 
treat the Psalms as they treat other writings which have 
come down to us with names attached to them. Quite 
recently fragments have been discovered with the names of 
Aristotle and Hprondas attached to them ; and it is univer* 
sally recognized that those who reject such traditional 
authorship must prove their case. It cannot be proved that 
Aristotle or Herondas wrote those fragments, but scholars 
take their stand on the fact of the inscription, until they 
are dislodged by superior force of reason. So with the 
Psalms, we cannot prove that David wrote any psalm, but 
the inscription offers firm ground on which to stand, until 
superior reasons require that position to be abandoned. In 
many cases we can only shew that the psalm is compatible 
with DaVidic authorship, that such circumstances were pro- 
bable in David's varied career. 

But this is enough, for it is all that the circumstances of 
the case allow in the absence of independent historical 
evidence. In the case of Ps. 18 we have such evidence 
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in 2 Samuel. The author of Ps. 18 could have written 
many of those which are attributed to David. 

4. Again, the titles are there, and must be accounted for. 
If David did not write those psalms, it must- be shewn why 
they were attributed to him. There was no need to put a 
title, for many psalms have no titles. But all attempts to 
explain away the titles have failed. Prof. Cheyne, who 
denies that we have more than a few verses that are even 
pre-exilic, imagines another David, a great poet, and founder 
of a school : " The grand fault of the elder orthodoxy is 
that it identifies these two Davids" (Bampton Lectures, 194). 
Such a theory is its own refutation. If we have to invent 
a second David of whom nothing is known, and nothing 
remains, we may indulge the imagination to any extent we 
please. So again, it is said that David had become a general 
name for a great poet, and stray pieces of anonymous psalmody 
were naturally ascribed to him. Such a custom does not pre- 
vail in other literatures. 

Prof. Driver {Introduction) says that in many cases the 
titles are palpably incongruous. What then induced the 
compiler to prefix headings so manifestly unsuitable ? He 
took a " superficial view of particular expressions " ; e.g. 52. 2 
"was supposed to point at Doeg." But, we ask, why Doeg 
more than another? the history tells nothing of his "devis- 
ing" mischief or speaking deceitfully. He told Saul the 
truth, and not till he was asked. Similarly 64. 3 was " sup- 
posed to point to the Ziphites." But the verse contains 
no reference to any of the details recorded of the Ziphites 
in 1 Sam. 23. 19 ; 26. 1. No one would suspect from the 
notice in Samuel that the Ziphites were "strangera," nor 
is there any suggestion that they "had not set God before 
them." The verse recurs with a slight variation in 86. 14, 
but it did not suggest the Ziphites there. 
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If in 56. 2, " swallow me up," suggests " Philistines," why 
does it suggest " Saul " in 57. 3 ? 

It is possible that "lie in wait" of 59. 3 might recall 
the messengers who watched for David in 1 Sam. 19. 11 ; 
or that the "dry and thirsty land" of 63. 1 might suggest 
"the wilderness of Judah." But this attempt to explain the 
precise historical headings is a palpable failure in nearly all 
cases. 

5. Modern oriticism of the Psalms, as of the other books, 
is not based upon any positive evidence, but depends very 
largely on silence. To Davidic psalms it is often objected 
that we do not know of any time of David's life which 
corresponds to the situation required by the psalm. It is 
necessary in meeting this criticism to recall the fundamental 
conditions under which history is written. It is impossible 
to put down on paper the fulness of life. Each writer selects 
such facts and such details of occurrences as suit the purpose 
he has in view. Again, in the history of David's life, many 
years are passed over in silence. We have no right to turn 
such silence into a positive argument against the genuine- 
ness of psalms which relate facts not mentioned in the 
history. There are very few cases where it is fair to infer 
from his silence that the writer " knows nothing " of certain 
facts. The practice shews a want of culture and of acquaint* 
ance with literature, and results in airy theories based on 
nothing. We must further remember the difference between 
the subjects of history and of lyric poetry. History passes over 
numberless details which were important enough at the time, 
or of deep concern to the individual. It views the career 
of its hero from the outside. Lyric poetry, on the contrary, 
is the expression of feeling, of passions absorbing at the 
time, of prayers, and of all the inner life of the soul which 
is outside the province even of Church history. We may 
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take as an illustration the difference between the Epistles 
of St. Paul and his history as recorded in Acts, even when 
the two are treating of the same subject, e.g.y the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts 15 ; Gal. 2. 6-10) ; or again, a single 
verse (Acts 20. 2) contains all the history tells us of a most 
important period in St. Paul's life ; but it will scarcely be 
argued that St. Luke "knew nothing" of the facts of 
St. Paul's inner and outer life recorded in 2 Corinthians. 

6. It is further objected that we should not gather from 
the history that David " was a man of the deep and intense 
spiritual feeling reflected in the psalms which bear his 
name " ; " it is difficult not to feel that they express an 
intensity of religious devotion, a depth of spiritual insight, 
and a maturity of theological reflection, beyond what we 
should expect from David or David's age." Here again we 
must remember the difference between history and lyric 
poetry. To use the same illustration, who would gather 
from Acts 20. 2, 3, that St. Paul's feelings were such as he 
has described in 2 Corinthians ? We accept as genuine the 
epistles to the Romans and to the Colossians, though they 
far transcend anything recorded in the history as spoken 
by St. Paul. 

If David's age was a wild one, we may remember that 
some of the most spiritual hymns ever written owe their 
existence to the Thirty Years' War. 

This disparagement of David's religious character naturally 
lays the critic open to the charge that it is he who fails to 
perceive the piety which is involved in the conduct of David. 
Each reader must judge for himself of the degree of true 
religion which could produce the acts of David in such an 
age. But surely the zeal for the honour of Jehovah which 
led him to face Goliath when all the warriors of his nation 
fled in terror; the patient faith in Jehovah's promise which 
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could wait for the kingdom till the death of Saul ; the 
reverence for Jehovah's appointment which could overcome 
the natural eagerness for revenge, — are such as none of the 
psalmists would have disdained, however contemptible they 
may seem to the exalted piety of the modern critic. 

7. It is objected that Davidic psalms shew too advanced 
a stage of theological development. But the prophets of the 
Assyrian period, Hosea and Amos, Isaiah and Micah, do not 
exhibit an elementary stage of religion. Their prophecies 
imply a very considerable amount of religious belief in those 
to whom they are addressed. They imply a system of worship 
which had lost its religious value and become a mere form. 
But this very fact testifies to an earlier period of red religion, 
when such forms were living symbols and full of meaning. 
If critics could shew that the theology of Davidic psalms is 
altogether in advance of the prophetic theology, there might 
be some probability that the psalms were later. But the 
argument is one which requires to be handled with the 
greatest care. The history of the Christian Church shews 
how easily we might be led astray. 

8. Nor is there any weight in the suggestion that the 
experiences which gave rise to the Davidic psalms are too 
many and too varied for any one person, and are more 
reasonably regarded as those of many persons in many ages. 
Doubtless the life of a professor, mainly spent in study, is 
monotonous. But we must look abroad on actual life in 
unsettled times, and partly civilized countries. We have 
historical evidence that David's life was exceptionally varied. 
He was shepherd-boy, musician, fighter, warrior, a favourite, 
a fugitive, a leader of armies, a captain of banditti. He 
was familiar with every station of life, from the lowest to 
the highest ; with herdsmen, soldiers, courtiers, princes, kings, 
outlaws, priests, prophets. His elevation to the throne 
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extended his experience of life. A contested succession, a 
period of successful warfare, Absalom's rebellion, a renewal 
of his fugitive life, the rebellion of Sheba, the danger of a 
fresh schism of the tribes, — all these things gave him such 
a discipline, and such a field for the display of character, 
as falls to the lot of few. 

Further detail on this point is unnecessary. It should, 
however, be noticed that though David's life was so varied, 
his experiences were also similar. Thus he was twice an 
exile among the Philistines, and twice an outlaw in early 
life. His Divine appointment as king was challenged under 
Saul; after Saul's death, by Absalom, and by Sheba. He 
was a fugitive in youth and in old age. Twice Saul attempted 
to kill him ; twice he was betrayed by Ziphites ; twice he 
spared Saul's life ; twice he lamented a treacherous murder 
by Joab. Such resemblances as these will account for the 
fact that many psalms of David refer to similar situations, 
and express similar feelings in slightly varied language. 

9. The titles are said to be suspicious "because the 
authors named are almost all of David's age, and, except the 
4 Sons of Koran/ no author is named of a date later than 
Solomon. Many psalms are later than Solomon, and if the 
names of earlier psalmists were known, h fortiori it would 
seem those of later psalmists would be preserved by tradition." 

When it is said that the titles name only authors of the 
age of David, it is forgotten that Ps. 00 is ascribed to Moses. 
Other assumptions also are involved ; e.g., that all Asaph 
psalms are by one hand. See below, Chapters xi., xii. 

This historic doubt is of a purely sceptical character, and 
such as no one would apply to any other literature. In 
many literatures there is abundance of anonymous poetry of 
a later date than that whose authorship is known. The 
absence of all later names (so far as it can be admitted) finds 
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an illustration in the contents of the Psalms. There is no 
mention in the body of the Psalms, of Solomon or of any 
of the great kings who followed. There is no reference by 
name to the great deliverances under Asa, Jehoshaphat, or 
Hezekiah, though references are many to the Exodus and 
Conquest, and the pre-Davidic period. It is not difficult 
to conceive of other motives than ignorance which caused 
no record to be preserved of the names of later psalmists. 
Besides, the age of Solomon was a great literary age. Copies 
of existing psalms would be multiplied, so that the Psalms 
of David and of his contemporaries would have a better 
chance of being preserved and known than those written in 
the troubled and, so far as the history tells us, less literary 
periods of the later kings. That the bulk of the best psalms 
of Israel should belong to one period is no more strange 
than that in Greek, and English, and French literature, the 
best tragedies should be the work of one age. That such a 
religious revival as was effected by Samuel, of which music 
was a special feature, should produce an outbreak of sacred 
song, is only what we should expect. The value of the 
argument a fortiori may be estimated from the fact that 
these critics consider the first part of Isaiah to be the work 
of that prophet, and assign the latter half to the Great 
Unknown who lived two centuries later, and whose name 
ought, therefore, a fortiori to have been preserved by tradition. 

10. Again, it is objected that many of the psalms ascribed 
to David are of unequal poetical merit, and instead of dis- 
playing the freshness and originality which we should expect 
in the founder of Hebrew Psalmody, contain frequent con- 
ventional phrases and reminiscences of earlier psalms which 
betray the poet of a later age. 

But every literature shews that great poets produce work 
of unequal merit. No poet ever wrote always at his highest 
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level. "Aliquando bonus dormitafc Homerus." The reader 
must judge for himself whether the psalms named are so 
conspicuously inferior that they could not have been the 
work of David. Those named are Pss. 6, 31, 35, 40. 13 fF. 
If these psalms were poor in thought, and little more than 
a cento of conventional phrases, there might be some ground 
for the charge that they are unworthy of David. But, as 
is shewn in Chap, viii., they contain many striking meta- 
phors and original expressions, and, in depth of thought 
and feeling, are worthy of David. 

We must not forget the different standpoint of an aesthetic 
critic and of the psalmist. The psalms ascribed to David 
are, in a higher degree than others, the expression of feelings 
actually experienced at the time of writing, or recalled shortly 
after the events which gave rise to the feelings. In some 
supreme crisis, when his whole soul was poured out before 
God, was David to pause and consider whether he had ever 
used a phrase in some previous psalm? Similar circum- 
stances would produce similar feelings, and these would find 
expression in similar phraseology, such as rose naturally to 
the lips of David. The phrases are not conventional, for 
they are rarely identical. It is natural for a man to use 
expressions which are similar, but slightly varied, and this 
is what we find in the Davidic Psalms. 

Moreover, a phrase becomes conventional from being used 
by some great poet, and so fixing itself in the public mind. 
Some have thought that the psalmist borrowed his phrases 
from Jeremiah ; but it is not the custom in other literatures 
for poets to cull their phrases from the prose writers of their 
time, and a reference to the passages will shew that Jeremiah 
is quoting the Psalms. 

An examination of the psalms in detail will shew that the 
charge of inferiority and unworthiness has no foundation in 

s. ion. I 
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the Psalms. The want of capacity is not in the psalmist; 
e.g. y Ps. 6, which the critic thinks unworthy of David, is 
one of those penitential psalms in which Christendom has 
found the aptest expression for some of its deepest feelings. 
Ps. 31 supplied our Lord with the words He used in His 
hour of death. What higher proof of excellence can we 
demand? 

11. It is further objected that "some psalms have pro- 
nounced Aramaisms, the occurrence of which in an early 
poem of Judah is entirely without analogy," or else they 
have other marks of lateness. In proof of this assertion are 
quoted, a lengthened form of the suffix of the second person 
feminine (103. 8-5), a shortened form of the relative " which " 
(eight times), and eight words which are found in Aramaic, 
but not in Biblical Hebrew. We note first of all that the 
passages where these so-called Aramaisms occur are mostly 
in Book 5. It is possible that early psalms were modified 
or modernized for musical purposes, or to complete the gaps 
which time had made in the text. For after the Exile 
Aramaic was frequently employed for official and literary 
purposes, and at length became " the vulgar tongue " of Judea. 
But the shortened relative is found in the Song of Deborah, 
which is allowed to be early. So also is the Aramaio form 
of the plural; so are several words not found elsewhere in 
Scripture, but common in Aramaic. But even if the words 
and forms were exclusively Aramaic, there is no reason why 
such forms should not have occurred occasionally in Davidic 
poetry. We can give no reason for their use, any more than 
we can tell why other peculiar forms are used in a few places 
(e.g., yod, in 113. 5-9, or the added vowel in 50. 10 ; 104. 
11, 20). The history tells us of constant intercourse between 
the Arameans and Israel. In David's time this connection 
was drawn closer by marriage. Absalom's mother was a 
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Geshurite. The occasional introduction of foreign words 
and forms is common to all literatures. 

We learn that in the time of Hezekiah the language of 
Aram was not understood by the common people of Jerusalem, 
but only by courtiers and politicians (2 Kings 18. 26). In 
a similar way we find Chaucer borrowing French words, 
and Shakespeare using Italian words, yet at both dates a 
speech in French or Italian would have been unintelligible 
to the uneducated citizens of London. A closer parallel 
is that of an educated Scotchman writing in his native Scotch, 
yet occasionally introducing a word or phrase from the 
English, which has now become the literary language of 
Scotland and of a large portion of the Scotch people. 

But next to nothing is known of the history of Aramaic 
speech, or of its relation to literary Hebrew. We know 
nothing of the dialects of the several tribes. The language 
of the Bible may have been, like Attic Greek, the dialect 
of a small though important branch of the race. It would 
be very rash to assert that the language of the Israelites of 
Gilead could be in no way distinguished from the tongue 
of Jerusalem. We know that at a later date a Galilean could 
be detected by his speech (Matt. 26. 78), as an Ephraimite 
was at an earlier date (Judg. 12. 6). Or, again, words which 
were current in the Hebrew of David's time may have dropped 
out of literary use, just as we find words preserved in Scotch 
which were once current in English. 

But these general considerations are less necessary, now 
that the tablets of Tel el-Amarna have supplied abundant 
examples of Egyptian letters using Canaanite words and 
phrases (Sayce, Higher Criticism, p. 849). 

12. It is objected again, that though the alphabetic ar- 
rangement (0 and 10, 25, 34, 37, 145) cannot be proved to 
have been unused as early as David's day, the known examples 
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of it are much later (Lam. 1-4; Prov. 31. 10-31). A 
reference to other literatures will shew the worthlessness of 
this objection. Professor Kirkpatrick (Cambridge Bible, 
Psalms, p. xlviii.) shews that the alphabetic method was 
used by the early Roman poet Ennius, and was said to have 
been invented in Greece by the comedian Epicharmus (b.c. 540- 
450). He also compares alliteration, which is a common 
feature of early poetry. 

The early poetry of Israel may therefore have made use 
of this refinement, or help to memory. The more elaborate 
forms of acrosticism are late, e.g., Ps. 119 ; but that in itself 
implies that simpler forms existed earlier. 

13. Again, the Chronicler is said to put into the mouth 
of David after the removal of the Ark to Zion, a psalm 
which is composed of fragments of three Exilic or post- 
Exilic psalms, viz., 105. 1-15 ; 96. 1-13 ; 106. 1, 47, 48. 
On referring to the A.V. of 1 Chron. 16. 7, the reader will 
see that the words " this psalm " are in italics, which is 
intended to shew that they do hot occur in the Hebrew. 

The verse should be translated thus, " Then David appointed 
at the head to give praise to Jehovah, by the hand of 
Asaph and his brethren." The Hebrew never means "first 
of all." Centuries later, after the return from captivity, 
this privilege of Asaph was still remembered (Neh. 11. 17), 
"bead of the beginning he used to give praise after (or 
according to) the prayer." 

It is not in the manner of the Chronicler to give the 
worJs spoken without adding "saying," or the like; e.g. 
2 Chron. 20. 21. 

Verse 35 should have prevented the mistake of supposing 
these psalms to have been put into David's mouth. They 
imply a state of captivity ; they are also added to Ps. 106, 
whence the Chronicler probable borrowed them. The whole 
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passage is an insertion in the narrative made by the 
Chronicler for purposes of practical devotion. He makes a 
similar addition of three verses to the close of Solomon's 
prayer (2 Chron. 6. 40), applying to the sore distress of 
his own time the general prayer of Solomon, "And now," 
etc. (40, 41), and prays for the renewal of Jehovah's pre- 
sence in Zion, in language borrowed from Ps. 132. 8-10. 

With these insertions we may compare the insertions of 
prayer so common in Nehemiah. 

The statements of the two Books of Chronicles in regard 
to David's connection with the music and singing of the 
Temple are frequently misinterpreted. The Chronicler refers 
to the musical instruments of David (1 Chron. 23. 5 ; 
2 Chron. 7. 6 ; 29. 26, 27 : cf. Neh. 12. 36), but only 
once to the words of David being employed as songs in 
public service (2 Chron. 29. 30 : cf. Ezra 3. 10), a distinc- 
tion which critics generally ignore. This accords with the 
character of the Psalms ascribed to David in the Psalter. 
They are mainly expressions of personal feeling and experi- 
ence. The psalms which are evidently written for public 
singing are mostly in the last book and without name. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PSALMS ASCRIBED TO DAVID. 

THERE are 73 psalms which have the heading "to 
David," which is traditionally interpreted to mean 
"written by David." The authenticity of this ascription 
must be judged chiefly by the internal evidence in each 
case. Each of the 78 psalms is considered in this chapter. 
The conclusion reached is that in the greater number of 
cases the internal evidence supports the ascription. In 
cases, therefore, where the internal evidence is less decisive, 
the external evidence of the traditional ascription may be 
safely accepted. We are justified in rejecting the ascription 
only when incompatible with internal evidence. 

At the end of the discussion of each psalm a list is given 
of the words and phrases peculiar to David, i.e. which occur 
in at least two Davidic psalms, and in no other psalms. 
This branch of evidence is treated fully in Chapter ix., 
where it is shewn that there are more than 300 peculiar 
Davidic phrases, — in fact a recognizable Davidic style. 

Various points of interest are added also, such as analy- 
ses, paraphrases, explanations, as this is the most convenient 
place ; and in many cases the question of authorship cannot 
be decided until the drift of the psalm and its allusions, 
have been made clear. 

A summary of some of the results arrived at will be use- 
ful for purposes of reference. 

1. Approximate date of the writing of the Davidic psalms, 
or of their subject : — 

(a) First Period, until the death of Saul : 5, 6, 7, 8, 
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and 10, 11, 12, 13, U, 31a, 35a, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 50, 
62, 63a, 64, 86a, 131, 140, 141, 142. 

(*) Second Period, before his „ great sin : 4, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 10, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27a, 40a, 60, 68, 101, 
108, 122, 124, 133, 130, 144. 

(c) Third Period, after his great sin, in connection 
with Absalom's or Sheba's rebellion : 3, 27*, 28, 20, 31*, 
32, 35*, 38, 30, 40*, 41, 51, 58, 63*, 60, 70, 86*, 100, 143. 

(d) Fourth Period, on his return to Jerusalem, and 
in old age : 25, 30, 34, 36, 37, 55, 61, 65, 103, 110, 
138, 145. 

When a psalm is assigned to a certain occasion, it was 
not necessarily written at the moment. It may have been 
written soon after, or even some time after, on recalling 
the circumstances; eg. 34. 

Some psalms are compound, being actually composed 
at two periods; for it is less probable that the feelings 
of an earlier period are recalled by memory, and contrasted 
with those more recent ; e.g. Pss. 27. 1-6, 7-14 ; 31. 1-8, 
19-24, contrast with 9-18; 35. 1-18, 19-28; 40. 1-11, 
12-17; 63. 1-5, 6-11; 86. 1-13, 14-17. 

Some psalms have been recast, as and 10, 14 and 53. 

Some are thought to have additions of a later date ; e.g. 
14. 7 ; 51. 18, 19 ; and the doxologies. 

Soiqe psalms attempt to reproduce the feelings of an 
earlier psalm by similarity of construction or language ; e.g. 
3 recalls 4. 



Ps. 3. — "A psalm of David when he fled from Absa- 
lom, his son." The Second Psalm was occasioned by an 
attempt of foreign subjects to throw off the rule of the 
Anointed of Jehovah. The Third Psalm sprang from a 
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similar attempt made by domestic rebels ; and the Fourth 
Psalm, from a still earlier attempt to reject the rule of the 
son of Jesse, whom Jehovah had marked out as king, either 
in the days of Saul, or more probably of Ishbosheth. 

Ps. 5, again, probably refers to the efforts of Saul to de- 
stroy David, and Ps. 6, to some almost fatal illness of the 
earlier period. If these psalms belong to these periods, we 
have, as the preface to the Psalter, a series of illustrations 
of the way in which Jehovah maintained His promise to 
David against the many and various attempts to thwart it. 

Ps. 3 is written by one who holds a position of authority 
(v. 8) ; he is attacked by large numbers, apparently of his 
own people, for there is nothing which suggests foreigners. 
They look forward to a speedy triumph, for their victim has 
lost the favour of God. This agrees with the condition of 
David at the time of Absalom's rebellion. 

Ps. 3 is written in a less despondent tone than most of 
the psalms occasioned by Absalom's rebellion. David has 
escaped the first imminent danger of capture, by his night 
passage of the Jordan ; he has been refreshed in body by 
sleep, and in mind by the kindness of those who brought 
food to his weary troops. He has heard how God. has 
smitten the rebels on the cheek-bone, and taken away their 
power to crush him, probably referring to the subtle advice 
of Hushai which stopped a party of "young lions '2 from 
seizing David ; and to the death of Ahithophel, the guiding 
spirit of the rebellion. 

David complains of the number of his adversaries (vv. 1,6), 
as elsewhere in psalms of this period (25. 19 ; 31. 13 ; 38. 19 ; 
69. 4) ; but not in psalms of the earlier time, except when 
captured at Gath (56. 2 ; cf. 22. 12). 

" There is no help for him in God " (v. 2) agrees with the 
opinion which would be formed of David after his great sin. 
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The expression " holy hill " (v. 4) as applied to Zion, is 
said to require a later date than that of David, for it would 
not have come into use until the sanctuary had been estab- 
lished upon it for a considerable time. But to David's re- 
verent mind the hill would be hallowed immediately by the 
presence of the Ark. The date of Absalom's rebellion is 
uncertain, but apparently it took place late in David's 
reign, whereas the ascent of the Ark was one of his earliest 
acts. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Many are saying," "say of my 
soul," "lift up head," "I awaked." 



Ps. 4 resembles Ps. 3 in many details of language and 
construction. They are, therefore, generally regarded as 
companion psalms, written at morning and night. But 
Ps. 4 probably refers to an earlier period, and Ps. 3 was 
modelled upon it as a help to recall the brighter faith 
of a time less stained with sin. 

(1) "God of my righteousness" is a title unsuited to 
David's deep consciousness of sin. 

(2) " Sons of men " in Hebrew has the sense of " high- 
born" as opposed to low born. David was the youngest 
son of a humble family not of pure Israelite descent. This 
was often cast in his teeth (see p. 96). "His glory," lay 
in the fact of his selection by Jehovah for king. His 
humble origin only made the goodness of Jehovah more 
conspicuous, but the young nobility tried to make David 
feel ashamed of it. They would hardly have done this after 
David's conquest of the neighbouring nations. His position 
was then too well assured. But it suits the time when 
David claimed the kingdom after Saul's death. A deliberate 
effort was then made to set aside the well-known appoint- 
ment of Jehovah (2 Sam. 3. 9), by setting up Ishbosheth. 
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Men could point at David as a parvenu, an exile, a leader 
of mercenaries in the pay of the national enemy, the Philis- 
tine. He replies that all these things are " his glory " ; 
his whole career is a proof of Jehovah's love and care. 

" Vanity " (v. 2), the same word as 2. 1, here also describes 
an open rebellion foredoomed to failure because opposed to 
Jehovah's will. "Leasing," i.e. lying, falsehood, does not 
here mean " untruth," but " that which will prove false " ; 
e.g. like the bruised reed (2 Kings 18. 21), meaning here 
the attempt to continue the kingdom of Saul. (#. 8) Bather 
let them recognize at once the fact that Jehovah hath ap- 
pointed David as king, and listen to the dictates of conscience 
in the silence of the night. Let them offer to Jehovah 
sacrifices of righteousness, and trust in Him who alone can 
give light amid the general doubt where to look for help. 
The joy which Jehovah has given David transcends all earthly 
joys. (v. 8) Gladly would he lie down in peace with those 
who reject him, trusting in Jehovah. 

Pss. 3 and 4 are similar in structure, consisting of three 
stanzas of two, two, four verses each, marked off by Selah. 
They are similar in language : " distress " (3. 1 ; 4. 1), " many 
are saying" (3. 2 ; 4. 6), "my glory" (3. 3 ; 4. 2), "lie 
down and sleep " (3. 5 ; 4. 8). 

Ps. 4 has the following phrases which occur only in Davidic 
psalms : — " When I call," "many are saying," "my righteous- 
ness," "leasing," "be still," "set apart," "godly" (used 
by the writer of himself), " sacrifices of righteousness," " put 
your trust in (unto)." 



Ps. 5 does not contain any very definite indications of 
the position or circumstances of the writer, but is best in- 
terpreted of Doeg and the party which sought the destruction 
of David at Saul's court. We read of Doeg as present at 
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the Tabernacle when David was flying from Saul (1 Sam. 
21. 7). He was "detained before Jehovah," perhaps for 
some purpose of purification. David, the pupil of Samuel, 
reflecting on the uselessness of a merely ceremonial cleansing, 
says (v. 4), "Evil shall not sojourn with Thee." With 
this "man of blood and deceit" David contrasts himself. 
"I" (emphasized by the presence of the pronoun) shall 
worship "in Thy fear" (placed emphatically at the end of 
the verse). But David was a fugitive; he could only hope 
to worship at the Tabernacle when the multitude of God's 
mercy should permit his return. 

Against verses 8-10 the objection is brought that they 
are " the words of a man in a different condition of life, 
subject to different temptations, and suffering at the hands 
of a different kind of foe," and not the words of David. 

On the contrary, the expressions are exactly suited to one 
in the position of David at the court of Saul, or in his flight. 
His enemies are literally "those who observe me" (v. 8), 
ever on the watch to betray him to Saul. The insidious 
offer of marriage with Saul's daughter, the secrecy necessary 
for his interviews with Jonathan, shew David in a position 
which leads naturally to the prayer for guidance. His 
enemies are obliged to flatter with their tongue, for David 
was the king's son-in-law and a leading soldier. He could 
not be destroyed by open violence, but Saul's hope was to 
get rid of him by false accusation. Saul and his courtiers 
knew well that David was appointed by Jehovah to be king, 
and they rebelled against Jehovah (v. 10) in attacking David. 
David's words in 1 Sam. 24. 9 ; 26. 19, imply the fatal 
accusations of v. 9. 

It is also objected that the psalm mentions the Temple 
(v. 7), and therefore is later than David. But the same 
word is used of the Tabernacle at Shiloh in 1 Sam. 1. 9 ; 
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3. 3. This also critics deem an anachronism, because there 
is mention of folding-doors and door-posts. But the Sinaitic 
legislation of Exod. 21. 6 also speaks of folding-doors and 
door-posts to a people dwelling in tents. 

Nothing in the Hebrew root suggests that a "temple" 
was necessarily a solid building of stone. The cognate Arabic 
root expresses height, as of a lofty building (Oesenius). If 
the height of the tabernacle were 15 cubits to the ridge 
(Smith's Diet Bibk), it would have been conspicuous 
for height above the low, flat -roofed tents of the people. 
" Temple " occurs in Davidic psalms 9 times out of 11. 

Davidic phrases are : — " My meditation," " that hath plea- 
sure" (adj.), "dwell (with God)," "before (Thine) eyes," 
"hate" (of God), "speak," "man of blood," "in the mul- 
titude of Thy mercy," "I will worship toward Thy holy 
temple," "mine enemies" (v. 8), "flatter," "destroy," "cast 
out," " compass." 

Ps. 6 was written after an illness which threatened to be 
fatal, as the enemies of the writer hoped it might be. 
The sufferer recognizes the chastening hand of God, but 
prays that His discipline may not be administered in anger. 
His death would cut short the purpose to which he had 
devoted himself, — the praise of Jehovah. There is nothing 
which fixes with certainty the date of the psalm, but there 
is nothing incompatible with the life of David. The psalm 
probably dates from the persecution of Saul. David was 
then ill, for we need not tax Michal with an unnecessary 
lie (1 Sam. 19. 14). The death of an old man would be 
natural, but the premature death of so prominent a believer 
as David would be universally regarded as a sign of 
God's wrath. The extraordinary energy of the metaphors 
seems to indicate a time of youth. Above all, there is no 
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confession of sin such as is found in psalms which deal with 
David's illness after his great sin ; e.g. 9 41. 4. Cf. the very 
significant variation in 38. 1, which repeats 6. 1, substituting 
a stronger word for the wrath of God. 

Ps. 6 is said to be unworthy of David, as made up of 
conventional phrases, and lacking freshness and originality. 
These and similar charges will be examined in detail, as 
such criticism owes what power it has mainly to its vague- 
ness. Ps. 6. 1 recurs in 38. 1, with a significant variation, as 
has just been shewn ; (2) " have mercy " and " heal " recur 
41. 4 ; (4) "save me for Thy mercy's sake" recurs 31. 16 ; 
and (7) "mine eye is consumed because of grief" in 31. 10, 
in both cases with a variation in preposition ; (10) " ashamed 
and sore vexed" recurs 83. 17, where Asaph is heaping up 
phrases expressing confusion. These two last phrases can 
hardly be called conventional, as they do not recur elsewhere 
in the Psalms. The earlier phrases are such that no writer 
could be restricted to a single use of them. 

That the writer is no patcher up of conventional phrases 
is clear from the vigorous imagery of v. 5 : "I make my bed 
to swim " ("swim," only Isa. 25. 11) ; "I make my couch to 
melt " (" melt," figuratively, 39. 11 ; Josh. 14. 8 only ; lit. Ps. 
147. 18). His freshness and originality is seen in phrases not 
found elsewhere : " My bones are vexed," " my soul is vexed," 
" (mine eye) waxeth old," and especially, " will receive my 
prayer." The thought of v. 5 is expressed elsewhere (30. 9 ; 
88. 11 ; 115. 17), but not with more vigour than here. 

Davidic words are : — " Weary," " consumed " ; also " couch " 
occurs only here and 41. 8, and in quoting words of David, 
132. 3. 



Ps. 7 is headed " Shiggaion of David which he sang unto 
the Lord concerning the words of Cush the Benjamite." 
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Cush is not the name of any known person, but is the 
usual name for Ethiopia. No explanation of the name can 
be given. This is in favour of its authenticity, for an editor 
guessing at the occasion would assign it to some recorded 
circumstance ; or else it may have been taken from the many 
sources of history named in Chronioles which have not come 
down to us. Gush has been identified with Saul and Shimei, 
who were Benjamites, but David did not speak evil of the 
ruler of his people, and the psalm resembles those of David's 
earlier period. 

The writer is persecuted on account of false charges, which 
he indignantly denies. He is a person of some importance 
specially marked out by Divine appointment, for he declares 
that if God will put in force His own decree concerning him, 
a multitude of people will offer Him worship (6, 7). David 
fulfils these and the other conditions. He was falsely accused 
of designs upon Saul of which he was wholly innocent 
(1 Sam. 24. 9,ff. : 26. 18, ff.). He was marked out as the 
future king by a Divine judgment. He spared Saul's life 
on two occasions (v. 4). The psalm may have been written 
after the first of these. The latter verses (11-16) fall far 
short of the vehement prayers for punishment which mark 
the period of Absalom's rebellion : the claim to righteousness 
and integrity (8-10) was not made after David's great sin ; 
and the general tone of the whole is that of the earlier period. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Without cause," "persecute my 
soul," " take," " mind," " honour " (his soul), " my righteous- 
ness," " compass," " try the heart," " whet," "bent," "perse- 
cutors," »" digged," " pate." " Integrity " is found only in 
Davidic psalms, and in 78. 72, where it refers to David. 



Ps. 8 is the expression in maturity of feelings and thoughts 
inspired in early boyhood. The theology implied is not too 
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advanced for David's age. That Jehovah was Creator and 
God of all the earth, was a truth familiar to David. He 
was indignant that Goliath should reproach the armies of 
the living God (1 Sam. 17. 26, 86, "living Elohim"). The 
emphatic epithet "living" has no point unless in contrast 
with the Philistine idols and other so-called gods. 

The feeling of awe and humility, the sense of human little- 
ness, produced by the contemplation of the grandeur of the 
heavenly bodies, is an elementary feeling such as will hardly 
be denied to David. The belief that man owes his superiority 
over the animals to something spiritual within him, is a 
fundamental belief. David's youthful achievement of killing 
a lion and a bear, beasts who far surpassed him in muscular 
power, would naturally lead him to ask what it was which 
gave man his power over the other creatures. David's 
belief concerning the creation of man accords with the 
narrative in Genesis; but as critics admit that our Genesis 
embodies the traditions of the race, the date of the writing 
of the book cannot affect David's theology. 

The argument of the psalm may be briefly stated thus : 
Holiness is the dominant feature of God's character; Holi- 
ness is the dominant element of man's nature; man is the 
dominant creature among God's works because he alone is 
capable of reflecting the holiness of God. 

Jehovah, whom we recognize as our Lord, has revealed 
the various excellencies of His nature in every part of the 
earth; and yet the wonders of earth, great as they are, 
cannot truly reveal Him ; His true glory can be seen only 
in a sphere higher than the heavens. For His true glory 
is His holiness. The latter half of v. 1 is in Hebrew, 

"Who set thou thy glory above the heavens!" 

Instead of saying with tame grammatical accuracy, "Who 
hast set," David uses the imperative, and calls upon God to 
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do what He has done, i.e., to make man recognize that 
He has set His glory above the heavens. 

In the recognition of God's holiness as the absolute law 
lies the strength of man. By the utterances of young chil- 
dren, Jehovah has firmly fixed this strength. Many things 
might shake man's faith in the righteous government of God, 
but faith is firmly settled by one undoubted fact : Young 
children shew in a manner not to be mistaken, that holiness 
was intended to be the ruling element of man's life. Their 
utterances in regard to conduct, their judgments on them- 
selves and others, their ready admiration of good, their 
earnest condemnation of evil, all bear witness to the fact 
that the natural guide of their life, that which their Creator . 
implanted in them, is holiness. Such is the evidence of the 
conscience before it has been warped by self-interest or evil 
habit. 

This conviction that holiness is the law of man's life is 
firmly founded by the utterances of children, in order that 
Jehovah might silence the enemy and avenger. The enemy 
is one who denies the supremacy of the moral law; the 
avenger denies that it is carried out, and so seeks to avenge 
himself, instead of leaving vengeance to God. Neither of 
these can urge that holiness, like poetical genius, is a 
quality of a few choice souls; or that it is the result of a 
certain education or culture. They are silenced by the fact 
that holiness is seen to be dominant in children. Its supre- 
macy is, therefore, due to nature, and not to custom ; it is 
the law of the universe imposed by the Creator. Man then 
is a being made for holiness. Compared with other works 
of God's hand, he seems very insignificant. But since holi- 
ness is a quality of the Divine nature, man must have in 
him something akin to the Divine. He has been made a 
little less than God, he will eventually be crowned by the 
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fulfilment of the purpose for which he was made. The 
pledge of this triumph is seen in man's power over other 
animals, which bears witness to his divine nature. 

Davidic words are: — "Set" (form of imp.), "sucklings," 
" fingers," "crowned," "made lower" (lit., "made to want "), 
" a little " (without prep.). 



Ps8. and 10 are shewn by the alphabetic arrangement 
to have been originally one psalm ; and are counted as one 
by LXX., Vulg. The second half, Ps. 10, was recast at some 
later period, so that the two are now companion psalms. 
Ps. 9 gives thanks for a triumph over foreign enemies. 
Ps. 10 is a cry of faith to God to punish domestic oppression. 
Is the state of the people or of the psalmist incompatible 
with Davidic authorship? The mention of Zion in 9, sug- 
gests that the division and recasting of the psalm was made 
after David came to the throne, when the last effort of the 
Philistines had failed, and they were completely subdued. 

We may infer that the original psalm consisted of thanks- 
giving for deliverance from the foreign enemy, followed by 
prayer for deliverance from intestine troubles. At some 
later period the psalm was divided, and the parts recast. 
Ps. 9 became a song of triumph over the nations; and 
Ps. 10 a cry of faith to God to punish domestic oppression. 

Ps. 9 falls into two equal portions of ten verses each. 
The first ten verses flow on continuously, and probably re- 
main in their original form. Israel has been oppressed by 
the heathen, and her cities have been destroyed, but Jehovah 
has executed judgment. One of the enemy is singled out 
and tauntingly addressed; on the other side, the judgment 
executed is that of a single person. The victory over this 
nation is an assurance that Jehovah is judge of the world. 
The circumstances agree with David's victory over Goliath, 

s. ion. k 
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and the deliverance of Israel from their long oppression by 
the Philistines. 

The second part contains two references to Jehovah as 
dwelling in Zion, which brings the date down to the placing 
of the Ark there. The name of Jehovah has again become 
known by a signal judgment, a pledge of the judgment 
upon all the nations. But their power is still formidable, 
and he prays that Jehovah will inspire them with fear. 

David's career began with his victory over Goliath and 
the Philistines ; and his reign began with victory over the 
same enemies of God's people. This great feat of arms was 
an evident sign of God's approval, for the Philistines had just 
defeated the army of all Israel at Gilboa, whilst David had 
only the men of Judah. David may have modified his earlier 
psalm in order to combine the two series of victories, each of 
which gave assurance that Jehovah would judge the world. 
Now that he was king, the work was begun of enforcing Je- 
hovah's will upon the wicked, whether abroad or at home. 

David has not yet reduced the neighbouring nations to 
submission to Jehovah (w. 19, 20), but he urges his people 
to make known among the nations the works of Jehovah 
(v. 11). Verse 13 interposes a prayer of David, in the 
crisis of the invasion by the Philistines, who might well 
feel a personal hatred toward him. 



Ps. 10 is a cry to God for judgment upon a wicked 
man and his agents, who, by craft, entrap and oppress the 
poor and fatherless. He lies in wait for his prey like a 
bandit in ambush, or a lion in his lair, yet his weapons are 
a wily tongue and a fawning deceitful manner (7-10). He has 
no belief in a Providence which avenges such wrongs. This is 
not the description of one who works violence by the strong 
hand, but evidently of the money-lender or pettifogger who 
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ruins the helpless under forms of law. With this the earlier 
verses agree. The man boasts openly of his object, to amass 
a fortune; he blesses the covetous, whose aim in life is to 
make money ; he has all the swaggering manner of the newly 
rich. He knows that money is a power in this world, and 
disregards the judgments of God. His fortune raises him 
above the ordinary chances of life ; he has founded a family 
to inherit after him. The money-lender and his legal cruelty 
have never been unknown in the East. He has always been 
the oppressor of the small proprietor. David must have 
known him well. When he wishes to invoke the wrath of 
God upon the false Ahithophel, he does not merely pray that 
he may die, but, " Let death press on them like a creditor " 
(55. 15). So in Shimei's curse on David, "Let a creditor 
lay snares for all that he hath" (109. 11). 

In Ps. 0, David thanks God for freeing the land from the 
heathen oppressor. But of what avail was the return of 
peace and liberty, if the peasant was robbed of his harvest, 
not by Philistines (1 Sam. 13. 17, flf.), but by the money- 
lender ? To drive out wicked heathen from the land brought 
glory to the Name of Jehovah (v. 16) ; but that glory was 
dimmed if wickedness still prevailed. To crush such wicked- 
ness was now David's task, and he is convinced that God 
will enable him to do it. 

David had become familiar with the various forms of 
oppression which can be exercised in time of peace. In the 
cave of Adullam he was joined by "every man who was 
suffering oppression, every man who had a creditor, and every 
man who was bitter of soul" (1 Sam. 22. 2). This passage 
alone fully justifies the state of things described in the psalm 
against such objections as the following : 

"Others again, when we proceed to reconstruct from the 
allusions contained in the psalm, the situation in which it was 
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composed, are found to imply that the Psalmist is living in 
an evil time, when the wicked are established in the land, 
and the godly are oppressed aud suffer in silence from their 
tyranny and pride (9, 10, 12, 14, 35, 38, &c.) — a condition 
of things entirely out of harmony with the picture presented 
to us of any period of David's life in 1, 2 Samuel." 

Davidic phrases in 9 and 10 are : — " Maintain cause," " put 
out," "times," "sunk down," "net," "hid," "taken," "snared," 
"put, Lord, on" : "times," "persecute," "devices" (v. 4, 
thoughts), "imagined," "puifeth," "cursing," "deceit and 
fraud," "secret places," "privily set," "lie in wait," "unto thee" 
(into thy hand), "break arm," "find" (of God finding sin). 



Ps. 11 refers to some approaching crisis in which the 
wicked will attack the upright, and righteousness will be of 
no avail to protect the innocent. David is urged to flee, but 
refuses to quit his post, trusting in Jehovah. The psalm 
affords no ground for determining the occasion with cer- 
tainty, but critics have no right to deny that there ever was 
such a crisis in David's life. 

The end of the first verse, according to the traditional 
reading, is literally rendered, "Flee to that hill of yours 
(plural), sparrow." It has been suggested that the phrase 
"flee to the hill" has reference to the words of the angels 
to Lot at Sodom (Gen. 19. 17), which had become prover- 
bial for a narrow escape. Verse 6 seems to refer to the 
judgment on Sodom, and v. 7, Jehovah "loves those whose 
faces look straight forward," will contrast with Lot's wife, 
the steady upward gaze of the righteous. 

We may picture the occasion thus : David, with his firm 
belief in righteous retribution, has been comparing Saul's 
court to Sodom (cf. Is. 1. 10). The scoffing reply is, that 
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he and his party had better escape out of Sodom as quickly 
as they can, lest they be "cot off in the iniquity of the 
city." David continues the psalm with a statement of the 
wickedness of the place. There is a plot against his life : 
the pillars of law and order will be thrown down, and the 
righteous will be powerless to check the course of wicked- 
ness. The subsequent murder of the priests, men, women* 
and children, fully justified David's fears. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Say to my soul," " flee," " bend," 
"string," "shoot," "destroy," "throne in heaven," "hate" 
(of God), "portion," "righteousness" (plural). 



Ps. 12 does not supply any certain clue to the occasion, 
but it describes such a state of things as must have pre- 
vailed at the court of Saul. David occupied a high position 
in the State (1 Sam. 20. 5.), so that it was necessary to 
treat him with outward respect. But Saul's wishes were well 
known, and the jealous courtiers plied their tongues against 
David without any restraint from religious scruples. The 
scum of mankind, such as Doeg, were in high position. 
The men who influenced Saul were those who maligned 
David (1 Sam. 26. 19). In v. 5, " one for whom he panteth " 
suggests a time when Saul was pursuing David ; and ?». 1 is 
generally referred to the destruction of the priests at Nob. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Faithful," " speak vanity," " cut 
off" (ten times, but to "cut a covenant," not in David, else- 
where four times), "puffeth," "pure," "preserve." "Poor" 
and " needy " (v. 5) are frequently joined by David, but occur 
elsewhere. 

Ps. 13 supplies no evidence of its occasion. During his 
persecution by Saul, David must often have experienced a 
temptation to despair. Cf. 1 Sam. 27. 1. 
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Davidic phrases are : — " Lighten the eyes," " my enemy,' 5 
"in thy mercy," "trust in mercy." 



Ps. 14 is not inconsistent with the age of David, for, if 
rightly explained, it does not imply a period of universal 
depravity or national defection from God. It is a didactic 
poem, having reference to that denial of a retributive Provi- 
dence which we find also in 10 and 12. The psalmist says 
that the man who denies that there is a God who rules this 
world in justice, is a fool. He is morally and intellectually 
deficient, incapable of understanding the meaning of events. 
Then he appeals to experience as affording proof of a right- 
eous judgment. When the world has been universally cor- 
rupt, what has happened ? His language shews that he is 
appealing to the Flood, the Confusion of Tongues, the fate 
of Sodom. 

Or again, when the people of Jehovah were being devoured, 
were not the Egyptians compelled to recognize that Jehovah 
will not tolerate oppression ? So now, he concludes, ad- 
dressing such oppressors as those of Ps. 10, " You would put 
to shame the counsel of the afflicted," — his belief in a re- 
tributive justice (cf. 32. 8, "I will give thee counsel"; 
73. 24, "Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel" ;— both 
referring to an intuitive belief in God's judgment on sin). 
The last verse may be a liturgical addition of later date. 
Israel is once more oppressed as in Egypt; may Jehovah 
deliver His people as of old. But the phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply captivity (see Job 42. 10). Ps. 53 is a repetition 
of this psalm, slightly altered to meet a special case, probably 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army. 

Davidic phrase : " who will give " (v. 7), a formula ex- 
pressing a wish. 
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Ps. 15 is generally held to have been written after the 
Ark was placed in Zion. The terrible fate of Uzzah had 
drawn the attention of David to the awfalness of the Divine 
presence, and he asks what mnst be the character of the man 
who is to attend constantly upon the Ark, sojourning for 
a brief time in the Tabernacle, and dwelling upon the hill 
winch was consecrated by Jehovah's presence. 

The mention of a "tent" as the dwelling of the Ark 
suggests a date earlier than the erection of the Temple. 
It would be a natural expression for David to use, as he 
was familiar with Samuel, who knew the Tent of Shiloh. 
He also himself erected a tent for the Ark on Zion (2 Sam. 
6. 17). Except one reference to the Tent of Shiloh (78. 60), 
the Davidic psalms alone speak of a Tent of God. Cf . " His 
booth," 27. 5, and 76. 2 (not David); and "His booth" 
("pavilion," A.V.), 18. 11 ; 31. 20. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Sojourn " (with God), " speaketh," 
"vile," "reward." 



Ps. 16 may be assigned to the time when David, after 
long delay, came into his kingdom. "Lines have fallen for 
me in pleasant places ; yea, an inheritance hath come gloriously 
upon me." Yet at the same time Jehovah has warned him 
of the fleeting character of all earthly glory (v. 7). There 
is an eternal inheritance only for those who set God ever 
before them. In v. 2 render, " Adonai art Thou, my good- 
ness " (or, Thou art my goodness), " there is nothing beside 
Thee to the holy who are in the land." David acknowledges 
nothing good outside Jehovah ; the splendour of kings is no- 
thing beside His favour ; in His presence is the fulness of joy. 

The psalm is generally assigned to the time of David's 
persecution, when men drove him from the inheritance of 
Jehovah, and bade him serve other gods (1 Sam. 26. 19). 
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David consoles himself with the faith that the inheritance 
of Jehovah is not of this earth only. In spite of exile, he 
has an inheritance from which his enemies cannot drive 
him, even though "his blood should fall to the earth before 
the face of the Lord" (ib. v. 20). He may be severed from 
the sanctuary, but he will not serve other gods (v. 4). But 
at no time of his persecution by Saul did David's lines fall 
in pleasant places. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Portion," " maintain," " give coun- 
sel," "glory " (of his soul), "holy one" (of himself), "life" 
(spiritual). In v. 2, A.V. inserts "0 my soul," because 
the Hebrew verb is 2, s. feminine. We have the same pecu- 
liarity in a speech of David in 1 Sam. 24. 10, "and she 
spared," where A.V. inserts "mine eye." Cf. also 19. 12, 
where certain feelings are referred to as feminine ("secret 
faults," A.V,). 

Ps. 17 appears to refer to the struggle against Ishbosheth. 
In v. 7 David's enemies are men who "lift up themselves 
against Jehovah's right hand " (see A.V. marg.). They knew 
perfectly well that David was appointed by Jehovah to be 
king (2 Sam. 3. 9, 18). David protests his innocence in 
thought as well as in act, as he did after Joab had slain 
Abner. He thanks God that He has kept him in time past 
from such deeds of violence, as when he spared the life of 
Saul. Verses 8-4 must be taken together : "lam purposed, 
there shall not pass my mouth unto the deeds of men (any- 
thing) contrary to the word of Thy lips"; i.e., I will 
command no action contrary to Thy law, such as a treacherous 
murder. Alas for human weakness ! David gave such a 
command in regard to Uriah to the very murderers whom 
he now condemns. David's scruples were not shared by 
many around him, men whose thoughts were set only on 
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the material goods of this world which David's accession would 
give them, regardless of those eternal principles of right which 
witness to man's creation in the image of God, and supply 
a pledge that he shall see God's face when he awakes from 
the sleep of death. 

The psalm may also be explained by reference to the 
situation of David when he spared the life of Saul. He 
appeals to God to preserve him on the ground that he is 
innocent even in thought, that he has carefully avoided the 
paths of the violent (v. 4). He will not secure his own 
rights by force, but prays that judgment in his favour may 
come forth from before Jehovah (v. 2, cf. 7. 6). His escape 
from Saul in the cave was a wonderful instance of God's 
mercy, of His saving those who take refuge in Him (v. 7), 
and he prays for a continuance of such mercy. 

Objection has been taken to w. 9-14 as not suitable to 
the circumstances of David. In what particular respect they 
are unsuitable the critic does not say. The history naturally 
tells us only the main points. A detailed account of the 
appearance and conduct of the persecutors of David was left 
unrecorded as irrelevant. David in the psalm records that 
the outward appearance of his enemies bore witness to a 
life of sensual enjoyment. It was a visible proof that their 
portion was in this life. 

The only new point in this passage is that David regards 
his enemies as the agents of Jehovah. "Deliver my soul 
from a wicked one, Thy sword. From men, Thy hand" 
(w. 13, 14) : Jehovah permitted Ishbosheth to delay the 
fulfilment of His promise ; or, as in 59. 9, David recognizes 
that Saul's power comes from God : " thou who art his 
strength." . Cf. 1 Sam. 26. 19. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Give ear to my prayer," " proved 
the heart," " find " (of God finding sin), "purposed," "works," 
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"hold up," "shew marvellous loving-kindness," "rise up" 
(reflexive), " shadow of Thy wings," " inclose," " secret places," 
" the rest," " babes "; and the simile of the lion. 

There are also resemblances between 16 and 17 : cf. 16. 7 
and 17. 3 ; 16. 11 and 17. 15. 



Ps. 18 is assigned to David by the author of the Books 
of Samuel. The internal evidence thoroughly supports this 
ascription. There is no reason for rejecting it unless all 
the Psalms are placed after the Exile. It appears to have 
been written after the union of the whole nation under 
David. The promise of Jehovah is at length fulfilled ; 
David is king of the chosen people, and is preparing to 
subdue to Jehovah the nations around. 

Ps. 18 has a very important bearing upon the question, 
of the authorship of other psalms, and obviates many a 
priori objections : — 

(a) Belief in Jehovah as the one God is said to be 
later than David. But in the descriptions of the earth- 
quake and storm, Jehovah is Lord of heaven and earth 
(cf. Pss. 8, 19, 29). The whole psalm implies that He 
alone is God. 

(b) Many have found a moral difficulty in the claims 
to innocence found in the Psalms. Whatever may be 
the explanation, we have evidence that David did make 
such claims (v. 20 fif.), and we find such claims only 
in Davidic psalms. See Chap. xvi. 

(c) It is objected that certain psalms are of late date, 
because written in the sententious style of Proverbs. 
But in w. 25-27, 30 of this psalm, we have traces of 
this style, which, on another occasion, might be more 
fully developed. Cf. also David's words to Saul in 
1 Sam. 24. 13. 
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(d) The relations of Israel to the heathen are often 
made an objection to Davidic authorship. 

But here David declares his intention of proclaiming his 
thanks to Jehovah among the heathen (v. 49), clearly that 
the heathen also may worship Him ; among the heathen he 
will sing praises to the name of Jehovah, in which he evidently 
intends that they shall share. 

It has been objected that David would not speak of him- 
self in the third person, as in v. 50. But we find the same 
use in Ps. 122. 5. Cf. "the king" (21. 7 ; 61. 6 ; 63. 11), 
and "this one " (84. 6). So also in 1 Sam. 24. 9 ; 26. 8, 22, 
David uses his own proper name in place of a pronoun, or 
pronominal adjective ; and Saul in 1 Sam. 11. 7 ; and Samuel 
in 1 Sam. 12. 11 ; and Jonathan in 1 Sam. 20. 13. 

Davidic phrases are: — "My deliverer," "my high tower," 
"snares" (pL), "ride" (of God), "send arrows," "scatter," 
" discomfit," " my enemy," " too strong for me," " stay " (ver- 
bal root), "my righteousness," "mine iniquity," "delighted 
in me," " ways of the Lord," " before his eyes," " froward," 
"troop," "hinds," "teacheth my hands," "broken," "steps" 
(verbal root), "under me," "slip," "overtake," "wound," 
"not able to rise," "them that hate me," "cast out," "dirt," 
"streets," "strangers," " blessed be my rock," "God of my 
salvation," " violent man," " sheweth mercy." 

The psalm is also remarkable for the number of phrases 
which do not occur again in psalms. 



Ps. 19 does not afford any clear indication of date. The 
closing verses resemble David's early manner of innocent 
trust, before his great sin. 

Ps. 19 has been divided into two parts, 1-6, 7-11, which 
are assigned to separate authors and ages, on the ground 
that the former part resembles Ps. 8, whereas the latter part 
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differs from the former in subject and rhythm, and is akin to 
119. Ps. 108 is quoted to justify such a union of fragments. 

The division is more truly into three parts: 1-6, 7-11, 
12-14. The rhythm does not divide the psalm into two 
parts. The rhythm of 10 is similar to that of 5 (four 
tones), and of 11 to 3, 4 (three tones). The beautiful verses 
7, 8, 9, consist of three, two tones, and lines of alternate 
parallelism, and differ from the verses which close the psalm. 
The tone of the last verses, with their melancholy confession 
of human weakness, is in striking contrast with the joyous 
love of God's law which precedes. 

The psalm deals with the threefold revelation of God, in 
the heavens, the law, the heart, or conscience of man. The 
description of the heavens is plainly conditioned by. the re- 
velation of God in the conssience, of which the psalmist 
intends to speak. "(There is) not utterance nor words: 
their voice is not heard." The heavens do not speak in 
human language, but none the less their message of God's 
glory is conveyed through all the world. They symbolize 
the voice of God within the heart of man, whose message is 
universal and unmistakeable. So, too, with the description 
of the sun. The sun traverses the whole heaven, and no- 
thing is hid from its heat. The Divine voice in man is 
similarly omnipresent and omniscient. David knew well the 
twofold character of the sun, beneficent and terrible. 

He describes the character of God's law, and of the bless- 
ings it confers on men, its adaptation to man's nature and 
to his needs. It is a revelation of God's goodness and love, 
corresponding to the beneficent warmth of the sun. But 
the same sun which gives life is the cause of corruption and 
sunstroke. So does the law reveal sin and wrath. 

The proud are frequently mentioned in Ps. 119, and some 
explain v. 13 as a prayer that he may not be driven into 
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heathenism — "the great transgression." But "keep back" 
could not be used of reluctant abandonment of the true 
God through fear of men. It implies being swept along 
by an impulse which he feels powerless to resist. A reference 
to idolatry is unsuited to the context, whereas " proud sins " 
corresponds to " errors," or sins of infirmity, a distinction re- 
cognized in the Law (see Lev. 4. 2 ; Deut. 17. 12). . 

Davidic phrases are: — "Words," "rejoiceth," "converting the 
soul," "pure," "enlightening the eyes," "desired," "sweet." 



Ps. 20 contains a sentiment similar to that with which 
David answered Goliath (1 Sam. 17. 45, 47), but it contains 
no indication of any particular war. In the opening verses, 
David gratefully records the prayer offered on his behalf 
before setting out for the war (1-5). In the latter half of 
the psalm, he acknowledges some signal mercy, " Now I know, 
because Jehovah hath saved His anointed ; He will hear 
him from His holy heaven." This victory gives assurance 
that Jehovah will answer future prayers. "Give salvation 
or victory, Jehovah ; may the King hear us whenever 
we call." 

Modern critics arrange this psalm with that love of vivid 
dramatization characteristic of our age. The congregation 
or the choir of Levites sing the prayer (1-5) while the sacri- 
fice is being offered. Then a priest or prophet, or the king 
himself, declares his confident assurance of victory. "Now 
I know," etc. (6-8). The congregation conclude with prayer. 

Davidic phrases are :— " Accept," " petitions." 

The following objection is brought : " Pss. 20 and 21 con- 
tain good wishes for a king who is either addressed in the 
second person, or spoken of in the third : both evidently 
spring out of the regard which was entertained towards him 
by his subjects. To suppose that David wrote for the people 
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the words in which they should express their own loyalty 
towards him, is in the highest degree unnatural and im- 
probable." 

But Eastern monarchs are generally treated with an amount 
of flattery which is not now usual with us. There would 
be nothing strange in an Eastern king supplying his people 
with a psalm in his own praise. Ps. 20, however, contains 
no personal flattery. It deals with the king as the anointed 
of Jehovah, as representative of the chosen race. The glory 
of victory is ascribed to Jehovah, who is appealed to as 
the true king of Israel (v. 9). There is nothing which David 
might not have put into the mouth of his subjects before 
he set out to " fight the battles of Jehovah " ; but more 
probably he records their prayer. 



Ps. 21 does not supply any means of fixing the date. 
David the king renders solemn thanks to God for various 
blessings and promises, and expresses his assurance of the 
complete destruction of the wicked. Eighteen Christian cen- 
turies have not found such a thanksgiving incompatible with 
the humility of David. The modern critic can see nothing 
more than a desire to express loyalty to the king. The use 
of the third person is due to the desire to avoid any approach 
to glorification of himself. "The king" appears in his 
official capacity, rather than in his personal relation to 
Jehovah. Cf. 18. 50. A similar objection has been brought 
against 61. 6, 7. But there is no taint of pride in David's 
thankful recognition that in addition to the earthly days of 
his royal career, God will add other years, wherein he will 
dwell before God for ever. His humble consciousness of 
sin is evinced in the prayer, "0 prepare mercy and truth 
that they may preserve him." Cf. the reference to life 
eternal in 21. 4. 
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Davidic phrases are: — "Find" (of God finding sinners), 
"crown," "life" (spiritual), "imagined," "device." 



Ps. 22 corresponds with many details of David's life, and 
though the whole description is of an ideal sufferer, yet the 
several traits are drawn from personal experience. This will 
account for the vividness of the picture, for the intense 
reality with which the sufferings of mind and body are pour- 
trayed. David seems to recall especially the time when he 
played the madman in Oath. The sufferer in the psalm 
does not claim to be suffering for righteousness' sake (con- 
trast 60. 7), nor does he regard his suffering as the penalty 
of sin (contrast 38. 3). He is mockingly urged to call upon 
Jehovah, whose special favourite he is. He is despised by 
all who see him, by a whole people. Yet he never speaks 
of them as enemies or foes, or by any of the similar terms 
which are so common in the psalms. They are bulls, lions, 
dogs, powerful but despised, and he contrasts them with 
his brethren (v. 22). They surround him, gape at him, 
stare at him, but for some reason do not kill him, much 
as they would like to do so, while he is apparently uqable 
to go away, or to hide, or to banish them from his pre- 
sence, as a sick man would do. Now this is just the way 
in which David would suffer while playing the madman 
in the streets of Gath. David's last hope had fled when 
Saul tried to murder Jonathan. He was compelled to trust 
himself to the mercy or self-interest of the ancient enemies 
of his nation. He did not receive at this first visit the 
welcome accorded to him later. The memory of defeat was 
too keen ; the Philistines sought revenge. David might 
well be cast down to the lowest depths of despondency, 
though faith still kept him from despair. Death must 
have seemed inevitable, and as a last resource David feigned 
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madness. As a madman his life was safe ; but we* can 
easily imagine how the mob would gloat over the fall of 
the man who had slain their mightiest champion, and driven 
their armies in ignominious rout. 

This historical reference also explains the peculiar change 
in the imagery in v. 16. The Hebrew reads thus: "For 
dogs have surrounded me, a company of evildoers have en- 
circled me, like the lion my hands and my feet." It is usual 
to alter the Hebrew and read, " they pierced my hands and 
my feet," in accordance with LXX. and St. John 19. 37. 
But therg is no need thus to destroy one of the most vivid 
pictures in Scripture. The psalmist takes for granted that 
his readers have imagination sufficient to supply the verb 
which is omitted. The word "evildoers" is a play on the 
word for "shepherds." In the former half of the verse 
David uses the image of a band of shepherds and their 
dogs surrounding a lion — a very suitable figure for a mob 
of Philistines surrounding the slayer of Goliath the giant. 
But the sad change of circumstances demands a change of 
imagery, such as we find in the second half of the verse, — 
"like the lion my hands and my feet." David is now like 
the shepherd, or dog, whom the lion has mauled. The 
Philistines have destroyed the power of hands and feet ; he 
can neither fight nor fly, and they gape upon him like a 
lion, longing to kill him. 

This explanation will give point to the reference in v. 3 
to Jehovah as Holy, as dwelling amid the praises of Israel. 
The next verses would refer to the victories over the Philis- 
tines under Samson and Samuel. Above all, it explains the 
peculiar phrase, "brethren," in v. 22. Other details are 
borrowed from other times or other people, to heighten the 
picture of suffering. 

Davidic phrases are : — " My roaring," " silent," " shake 
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head," "trusted," "cast" (upon Jehovah), "from the womb," 
"my mother's belly," "compassed," "in the midst of my 
bowels," "brought," "dogs," "part," "my darling," "great 
congregation," "your heart shall live." 



Ps. 23, like Ps. 22, is based upon the experiences of the 
earlier period of David's life, but may have been written 
later. 

The joyous tone, the consciousness of integrity, the calm, 
appreciation of death as a path to a better life, all differ- 
entiate this psalm from those of the troubled close of David's 
life. 

Yet he has enemies (v. 5), in whose sight he prays Jehovah 
to shew His favour to himself: just as David may have 
hoped in the earlier days of his life at Saul's court, that 
those who were jealous of his promotion, and of his selection 
as king, might be won over by the favour manifestly shewn 
him by Jehovah. The banquet in v. 5 is plainly meta- 
phorical. The language is quite unsuitable to such aid as 
Barzillai and others offered to David (2 Sam. 17. 27 flf.). 

The phrase "house of Jehovah" in v. 6 does not imply 
the existence of the Temple. It is used of the Taber- 
nacle at Shiloh (1 Sam. 1. 7). Ps. 23 links together 22 
and 24. In 22 the sufferer does not die, yet it is impos- 
sible to put aside the question of death. Ps. 23 is confident 
in the protection of the Divine Shepherd whenever His 
sheep pass through the dark valley. But whither do they 
go, and how can they escape from death ? Ps. 24 gives the 
answer. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Want," "tender grass," "lead," 
" restore soul," "paths," "staff," "anointest," " runneth over," 
"days of my life," (thy, 128. 5). 



s. ion. 
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Ps. 24 is a purely Messianic psalm, and derives its imagery 
from the first great achievement of David's reign, — the 
capture of Zion, and the removal of the Ark thither. 

The opening verses, which speak of Jehovah as Creator 
and Lord of all the earth, lift the psalm at once above any 
limited reference to Mount Zion. David often speaks of 
Jehovah as dwelling in Zion, but he was well aware that 
His proper throne is not of this world, but "in heaven." 
Here, as elsewhere, David regards holiness as the leading 
characteristic of Jehovah, and, if so, His chief enemy is sin. 
Only the sinless can approach Him on Zion, who then can 
ascend to His true seat in heaven ? The conquest of Zion 
was a proof of Jehovah's power over idolaters, but must not 
He conquer all His enemies? 

The opening stanza (1, 2) proclaims Jehovah as Creator 
and Lord of all the earth. But the thought of His holiness 
is in the psalmist's mind here as in Ps. 8, and supplies the 
leading idea of the second stanza (3-6). Only the pure 
in thought and act can venture to approach His presence, 
or hope to receive a blessing from Him. As the crown of 
all blessing, the supreme object of all prayer, the psalmist 
names righteousness. This reveals the underlying thought 
of the psalm, and leads on to the third stanza (7-10). No 
man is fit to ascend into the presence of God, man is over- 
come by sin. Only one who has conquered sin can venture 
into the presence of God. The only possible conqueror of 
sin is Jehovah of Hosts. 

The psalm affords a significant illustration of the words 
spoken by Eve in Gen. 4. 1. The promise had been given 
that the Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head 
(Gen. 3. 15). When Eve brought forth her child she said 
"I have gotten, or am possessed of, a man, Jehovah/ 9 She 
identified her son with the promised Seed. She believed that 
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her seed would crush the tempter, she knew from experience 
the weakness of man, and naturally concluded that the con- 
queror of sin must be Jehovah. The doctrine of the psalm 
is the same. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Ascend" (for sacrifice), "lift up 
soul," "lift up to vanity." 



Ps. 25 contains a notice concerning the writer of great 
importance : " Remember not the sins and offences of my 
youth." So 37. 25, " I have been young and now am old." 
Both psalms are alphabetic in form, both are similar in 
style. In thought and language they resemble the volume of 
extracts called "Proverbs." They are didactic, inculcating 
the results of a long experience of life. Ps. 34 has passages 
of a similar style. It is connected with 25 by exhibiting 
in two verses the same curious alteration of alphabetic 
structure. In 34. 11, " Come, ye children, hearken unto me" 
suggests that in these and similar psalms, the old man David 
is treasuring up for his children or grandchildren the lessons 
of his life. 

Ps. 25 then may be taken to represent the style of David 
as he is advancing toward old age. The references to sin 
(7, 8, 11, 18) and to the number of his enemies (v. 19 : 
see on 3. 1) correspond with the rebellions of Absalom and 
Sheba. We have none of the vigorous imagery, the striking 
metaphors which mark his earlier style, but a predominance 
of the moral element, and an appeal to experience such as 
comes naturally to advancing years. Even after his sin David 
can lay claim to "integrity" (41. 12), for the real bent of 
his heart was towards Jehovah ; but he does not use the 
Davidic phrase, "my righteousness," though he alludes to 
himself as righteous (see on Ps. 55) in his official capacity 
as king. 

L 2 
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Davidic phrases are : — " Lift up soul," " I trust in Thee," 
'/wait," "without cause," "shew ways," "in Thy truth," 
"God of my salvation," "my transgressions," "goodness" 
(of God), "pardon," "mine iniquity," "net," "desolate," 
"hatred," "keep my soul," "preserve." 



Ps. 26 probably belongs to the early years of David's reign. 
It contains a double claim to integrity, of which the 
writer is so convinced, that he prays God to test and try 
him (cf. 17. 3). His life is in danger, perhaps from sudden 
illness, but he is not conscious of any sin such as deserved 
so marked a punishment, and he prays that he may not be 
treated as if he were one of the wicked. The metaphor of 
the last verse suggests, that he had suddenly got into danger, 
as one may in mountain climbing, for the danger is past 
when "his foot has stood in a level place." The tone and 
contents point to the period before David's sin, and though 
the exact occasion cannot be fixed, the reference to his love 
for Jehovah's house and the sacrifices suggests the establish- 
ment of regular services upon Mount Zion. 

It has been objected that in vv. 9, 10 the writer prays 
that he may not be killed along with habitual sinners, 
murderers, workers of mischief, bribe-takers, which implies 
that such sinners were his associates or companions. But 
any such charge he denies by anticipation in v. 4. The 
preposition " with " is often used of similarity ; e.g., Eccles. 
2. 16, " For there is no memorial to the wise man along 

with the fool then how should the wise man die 

along with the fool?"; Ps. 73. 5, "Along with mankind 
they are not plagued," «.#., " like other men " (A.V.). 

David prays that God will not destroy him as if he were 
an habitual sinner (cf. 28. 3). He protests his integrity 
(1, 10), yet if he were to die in some remarkable or premature 
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manner, men would regard it as a proof that after all he 
was a confirmed sinner. Cf. the inference Job's friends 
drew from his sufferings. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Slide," " before eyes," " in Thy 
truth," "compass," "Thy altar," "bloody," "bribes," "foot 
fitandeth," " congregations." For " integrity," see on 7. 



Ps. 27 falls into two portions of six and eight verses, which 
offer a marked contrast of tone. The former part expresses 
confident security based upon past deliverances in war, and 
a desire to spend the time of peace in the worship of Jehovah. 
The latter portion is a prayer for deliverance from danger, 
from enemies and false witnesses, and a deprecation of the 
Divine anger. 

The earlier portion expresses the feelings of David when 
God had given him rest from all his enemies round about. 
He then proposed to build a temple to Jehovah, but was 
forbidden (2 Sam. 7). So the psalmist asked that he might 
"gaze on the beauty of Jehovah and visit His Temple," 
although at the time he is writing, the sacrifices are offered 
at a " booth " or " tent " (v. 5, see on Ps. 15). 

The second part suits the period of Absalom's rebellion, 
when the immediate danger was over, and the decisive battle 
being prepared. The psalmist deserves to be rejected by 
the wrath of God ; men seek his life, false witnesses, such 
as Absalom and Shimei (2 Sam. 15. 3, 4 ; 16. 7, 8), have 
risen up. It is implied that his own family has deserted 
him (cf. 69. 8), but even though his father and mother 
should have forsaken him, Jehovah will take him up. 

The two portions combined in one psalm mark the sad 
contrast between the way in which David hoped to spend 
his reign, and the bitter fact. Compare 30. 6, 7, which ex- 
presses the same melancholy result from the Divine side. 
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Verse 10 is quoted as being especially decisive that the 
psalm was not written by David. The verse may be rendered, 
"For my father and my mother have forsaken me," as in 
R.V. But the sentenoe is conditional, as in many passages ; 
e.g., Bxod. 9. 15, " For now had I put forth My hand and 
smitten thee and thy people with pestilence, thou hadst been 
cut off from the earth" ; 2 Kings 5. 13, " (If) the prophet 
had spoken unto thee a great thing, wouldest thou not do 
it? Then much more when he has said, Wash, and be 
clean." So here, "For should my father and my mother 
have forsaken me, Jehovah would take me up." The con- 
struction of 118. 10, 11, 12, is probably the same. 

Davidio phrases are : — " Enoamp," " I may dwell," " taber- 
nacle," "had lifted up," "put not away," "God of my 
salvation," "enemies," "false witnesses," "such as breathe 
out," "land of the living," "goodness" (of God), "wait on," 
"be of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart." 



Ps. 28 is written by the anointed of Jehovah (r. 8), who 
is in danger of death. He implores Jehovah not to inflict 
upon him the death of the wicked (86. 9), but to reward 
them according to their works. They are purposing to build up 
something they have devised, but Jehovah will destroy them 
because they regard not His works. And yet Jehovah is 
their strength (v. 8) ! This paradox finds an explanation 
in the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. 16. 10-12). If David 
had been pursued and slain he would have met with the 
usual fate of the wicked. He would have gone down to 
posterity as a tyrant who met with the punishment his 
crimes deserved. Such a judgment of him he knew would 
be untrue. 

The metaphor from building in v. 5 may allude to the 
building of a family (as Ps. 127. 1) ; if so, David says that 
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Absalom and his party will not found a dynasty. Rebellion 
against a father is not the condition for securing the promise 
of a perpetual line of kings in the house of David. 

Davidic phrases are : — " I become like those that go down 
into the pit," "speak," "works," "destroy." 



Ps. 29 contains a grand description of a thunderstorm 
which recalls David's Psalm 18. 7-16. No one would expect 
to find in such a description internal evidence as to author- 
ship or occasion. It is generally supposed that the writer 
watches the storm as it sweeps over the whole length of the 
land, from Lebanon to the wilderness of Kades. A poet 
might picture to himself the course of the storm without 
actually seeing those places. And yet from the mountains 
on the east of Jordan it is possible for the eye to see from 
one end of the land to the other, especially in the clear 
shining after rain. We may suppose David to have written 
this psalm when he was on the east of Jordan, or later, when 
he recalled the scene. The closing verse resembles 28. 8, 9. 
The allusion to the Flood in v. 10 was very natural in the 
general break up of society caused by Absalom's rebellion. 
"Jehovah was presiding at the Flood," and He will calm 
the outburst of evil passion. 

Davidic phrase : — " Hinds." 



Ps. 30 is called " A Song of the Dedication of the House." 
This notice is probably historical, not liturgical. But the 
psalm gives no hint of the occasion, or whether the house 
was David's palace or the temporary home of the Ark on 
Zion. The writer has passed through a period of prosperity 
so unbroken that he had come to think that God would 
never allow him to be moved. But God had seen good to 
deal otherwise with him. He is suddenly brought down to 
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the gates of the grave, to the great joy of his enemies. The 
mention of healing in v. 2, and of sackcloth, the garb of 
penitence, in v. 11, gives us that combination of sickness 
and sorrow for sin which is frequent in the period of the 
rebellion. If this be the correct explanation, the dedication 
of the house would take place when David returned to his 
capital. For its pollution, see 2 Sam. 16. 21. On looking 
back upon the speedy extinction of so serious a rebellion, 
David deems it but the sorrow of a night. Or the psalm 
may be referred to some sudden illness of which we know 
nothing. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Eejoice over me," " life " (spiritual) 
"dust" (man), "sackcloth," "be silent." 



Ps. 31 falls naturally into three parts : 1-8, 9-18, 19-24. 
The central part differs so widely in tone from the first and 
third, that they cannot be referred to the same person in 
the same circumstances (cf. Ps. 109). It is probable that 
we have here another compound psalm, such as 27. David 
recalls the brighter faith of his happier life (1-8), before 
he pours out his despondency in some fresh crisis (9-18). 
In v. 10 we have the sorrowful confession of sin as the 
cause of his suffering, generally met with in psalms of the 
rebellion period. The same verse suggests that the psalmist 
was no longer young. The third division, expressing his 
thanks for deliverance, is similar in tone to the first part. 
If it belong, like the first part, to an earlier time, we 
may refer w. 21, 22 to the escape of David from Keilah 
(1 Sam. 23. 7). But if to a later period, as appears more 
probable from the language, it may refer to the success 
of Hushai in staying the pursuit of David, or to the dis- 
covery of some plot which decided David to abandon his 
fortress and flee. 
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lb is denied that Ps. 31 is by David because it is of 
unequal poetical merit, and made up of conventional phrases- 
(see on Ps. 6). The first three verses are almost identical 
with the opening verses of 71, but as 71 is so evidently 
"a beautiful mosaic," it is more probable that 31 is the 
original, especially as 31 is superior in force and diction. 

Ps. 71. 3 has the weaker phrase, " (a rock of) habitation," 
instead of the warrior's image, " (a rock of) a stronghold " ; 
it also omits "a house of fortresses." In v. 2 it has the 
milder optative, "Mayest Thou rescue me and deliver me," 
instead of the earnest imperative, " deliver me." The urgent 
haste of 31. 2, " speedily deliver me," so natural in a pressing 
emergency, is alien to the placid confidence of 71, "and 
save me." Ps. 31 is an outcry in immediate danger ; 71 a 
prayer for habitual use, as in v. 3, " to come to continually." 
Verse 1 also finds parallels in 25. 2, 20. 

The psalm has been ascribed to Jeremiah from a resem- 
blance of tone and language. The tone is not unlike; no 
one has ever claimed for David a monopoly of this feeling ; 
but the resemblance of language has been grossly exaggerated. 
Jer. 18. 22 has the one word " hid," which occurs in v. 4 ; 
Jer. 20. 18 has the one word " grief," which occurs in v. 10 ; 
Jer. 22. 28, "a vessel in which is no use" (or pleasure), 
quite different from the unique phrase in v. 12, "a perishing 
vessel." It is scarcely conceivable that v. 17 should have 
been borrowed from Jer. 17. 18, which has but one phrase 
of the psalm, "let me not be confounded." In Jer. 20. 10 
recur the words of v. 13, "For I have heard the slander of 
many, fear on every side," which are probably quoted from 
the psalm, after his usual manner. Lam. 3. 54 has the 
mild expression, " I said, I am cut off," for the vigorous 
metaphor of v. 22, "Whereas I said in my haste, I am 
lopped off" (cf. Hebrew for "axe"). 
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The last four verses are said to find many parallels in 
Ps. 28. Cf. v. 21, "Blessed be Jehovah for," with 28. 6; 
v. 22, " heardest the voice of my supplications when I cried 
nnto Thee," with 28. 2, 6 ; v. 28 with 28. 4, where the 
expressions are quite different. The resemblance, such as it 
is, is most likely intentional. In 31 the psalmist thankfully 
acknowledges that the prayers of 28. 2, 4 have been heard. 
The only phrase which can be called conventional is that of 
v. 7, " be glad and rejoice." Cf . Ps. 14. 7 ; 53. 6 ; 118. 24 ; 
Cant. 1. 4 ; Isa. 25. 9 ; Hab. 1. 15 ; Joel 2. 23. But David's 
psalms may have given vogue to the phrase. 

The psalmist has his own way of expressing ideas which 
are found in other psalms ; e.g., t>. 10, "my bones are con- 
sumed," cf. 32. 8, 102. 8; t>. 11, "my neighbours," cf. 
38. 11, 88. 8, 18 ; v. 28, the doctrine of retribution, cf. 28. 4. 

The psalm has several phrases not found elsewhere, some 
very striking: — v. 8, "rock of a stronghold," "house of 
fortresses," are as suggestive of David the warrior as v. 5 
"Into Thy hand I commit my spirit," "God of truth," 
suggest the faith of David the saint. Here only in the 
psalms occur " the secret of Thy presence," " the pride of 
man," "the strife of tongues" (v. 20); "shewed His mar- 
vellous kindness" (v. 21 : cf. 17. 7) ; "plentifully" (v. 23). 
Unique is the somewhat curious phrase, " a vessel perishing " 
(v. 12 : cf. "a lost sheep," 119. 176), and t\ 22, "I am 
lopped off." 

Davidio phrases are : — " Rock of strength," " guide," " net," 
"laid privily," "into Thine hand," "commit" (hiphil), 
"trust in" (unto), "in Thy mercy," "Thou hast known," 
" set fast," "consumed," "mine iniquity," "without," "fled," 
" devised," " times," " save (with) mercy," " silent," " put 
to silence," "speak," "great is Thy goodness," "shew 
marvellous lovingkindness," "strong city," "before eyes," 
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"preserveth," "faithful," "plentifully," "be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen your heart." 



Ps. 32 is almost universally ascribed to David, when, after 
the confession of his sin, he received assurance of pardon 
from Nathan. We infer from the history that he had 
concealed his sin for nearly a year (cf. v. 3), but the history 
is silent as to the effect on David's bodily health of this 
struggle against conscience (cf. w. 3, 4). 

Davidic phrases are : — " Imputeth," " sin," " roaring," 
"mine iniquity," "my sin," "my transgressions," "pre- 
serve," "compass," "guide" ("counsel," marg.), "mouth," 

sorrows." 



a 



Ps. 34 is assigned to David when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimeleoh, who drove him away, and he departed, 
as is narrated in 1 Sam. 21. 13. This is a test case of the 
value of the traditional headings. Few now maintain that 
an ignorant editor wrote Abimelech by mistake for Achish. 
Such carelessness is rightly deemed incredible. It is merely 
one more instance of the well-known fact that Eastern names 
are very variable. At the present day amongst the Arabs, 
when a man has a son, it is polite to -recall the fact in ad- 
dressing him ; e.g., Mahmoud might be called Abou Hassan. 
So it is possible when an heir to the throne was born, the 
monarch would be addressed as Abimelech, "father of a 
king." Or the name may have been dynastic, or one of 
several. 

Critics have naturally seized upon this heading as proof 
of the unhistorioal character of the headings ; e.g., " There 
is not a single expression in the psalm suggestive of that 
occasion. The psalm consists of religious reflections and 
moral exhortations of a perfectly general kind, and expressed 
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in the hortatory style of the later gnomic poetry (v. 11), 
entirely out of relation with the situation supposed." 

But, if so, it is for the critics to explain how any man 
persuaded himself that that was the occasion, and how he 
succeeded in deceiving successive generations as he had 
deceived himself. Many psalms are left without a historic 
heading ; why was this psalm selected for a heading wholly 
irrelevant ? Picturesque details after the modern manner 
are not to be expected in the Psalms. Their characteristic 
is the use of general language. This is one chief reason 
why they have been so universally popular; they deal with 
the religious essentials, with the permanent underlying 
principles by which God regulates His action, and not with 
accidental details of no wide interest or permanent value. 

In the first place it should be noticed that the psalm is 
alphabetic, and was therefore composed at leisure, some time 
after the event referred to. It is no hasty utterance of the 
first flush of feeling, but the outcome of subsequent medita- 
tion, and a desire that others may benefit by the writer's 
experience. It has been pointed out on Ps. 25 that the 
alphabetic psalms 25 and 37 belong to the old age of the 
writer, and have passages of a gnomic character, and that 
this psalm has two of the three variations in alphabetic 
structure which are found in 25. We may therefore consider 
34 as a psalm of the same period as 25. "The situation sup- 
posed" is not the court of Achish, full of David's enemies 
thirsting for revenge. Rather must we picture to ourselves 
the aged king recording for the benefit of his grandchildren 
(v. 11) the spiritual lessons of his chequered life. Verse 
12 is more naturally spoken by an old man. 

David was never so completely at the mercy of those who 
sought his life as at the court of Achish. It was in some 
respects the most striking of the many wonderful deliverances 
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wrought for him by the love of Jehovah. As we have seen 
on Ps. 22, this peril supplied him with imagery to depict 
an ideal state of humiliation. In looking back upon this 
great deliverance, he would naturally wish to impress upon 
the young that they might expect the same kindness from 
Jehovah if they fulfilled the conditions. In detail his ex- 
perience was exceptional ; in its essence it was normal. Faith 
and fear are ever rewarded by protection and blessing. He 
calls upon them to join him in magnifying Jehovah (v. 8), 
and to make ventures of faith as he had done (v. 8). 
Jehovah had fed him when as a wandering madman he 
had to beg his bread (9, 10). He warns his children against 
sins of the tongue (13), so constantly referred to in David's 
psalms, and exhorts to practical piety, as David in 15, 24, 
and often elsewhere. In v. 18 he adds something from his 
later experience, in the language of 51. 17, — the acceptance 
of a genuine repentance. 

The psalm therefore admits of explanation in accordance 
with the heading. If the heading had been omitted we 
could not have guessed the occasion of the psalm, but that 
is no argument against its truth. The psalm deals with the 
universal law of God's providence ; the title tells us the 
particular event which suggested this line of thought. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Magnify," " angel of the Lord," 
"campeth," "want," "cut off," "stay" (unusual form), 
" desolate." 

Psalm 35 is so far from representing "a condition of 
things entirely out of harmony with the picture presented 
to us of any period of David's life in 1, 2 Sam." that it is 
illustrated in a striking manner by the narratives of David's 
persecution by Saul (Kirkp.). The military metaphors of 
the earlier verses shew that the psalmist is dealing with 
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oppression of a different kind to that of the money-lender 
in 10. The enemies are not described as "wicked ones." 
They fight against him, bnt he does not fight against them 
(this is implied by the form of the verb "fight" in v. 1, 
which is not the reciprocal form generally used). They have 
laid a snare for him, but he prays that amid the darkness 
and slippery rocks they may come to ruin themselves. 

These details exactly suit the pursuit of David by Saul. 
Saul pursued David with 8,000 men, David did not fight 
against Saul, but spared his life in the cave (1 Sam. 24. 
3 ff.). Shortly before this the Ziphites kept a watch on 
David's movements, and gave information to Saul, who 
hoped to catch David unawares, but by a rapid march 
David escaped their trick (1 Sam. 23. 19-28). The place 
was called the "cliff of division," because the mountain 
divided David from the encircling army (w. 26-28). And 
there is perhaps a play upon the meaning of the name 
there, as well as in 35. 6, "Let their way be darkness and 
slipperinesses " (the same root in Hebrew). 

The peculiar expression, "all my bones shall say," suits 
exactly with the prayer that the enemy may break their 
bones by stumbling down the slippery rocks in the dark. 
David, who was as surefooted as a chamois (Ps. 18. 83), 
comes off without a bruise ; and by a bold image he describes 
his bones as praising God, who had preserved them unbroken 
(cf. Ps. 34. 20 and the passage of the "rocks of the wild 
goats," 1 Sam. 24. 2). 

The psalmist claims to have given no cause for the 
attack, but false witnesses have stirred up a quarrel, return- 
ing evil for good (w. 7, 11, 19). Similarly David declares 
himself innocent of all offence against Saul, and ascribes 
Saul's jealous hatred of him to the whispers of malice 
(1 Sam. 24. 9-12) ; and appeals to Jehovah to judge 
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(ib. v. 12, "judge"; v. 15, "see and plead my cause," as in 
Pss. 35. 24 ; 43. 1). 

David's lament at the death of Saul exhibits the same 
character as the psalmist describes in vv. 13, 14. David's 
rapid rise must have excited jealousy among Saul's courtiers. 
His simple piety would rouse their mockery and supply 
many a bitter jest to the dinner-table, as in v. 16. 

The history does not record any disaster of David and 
his men, yet it is unlikely that they never met with any 
such reverse as would delight David's enemies at court. 
His rejection by Abimelech, or by such as Nabal, would 
give rise to such words as those of w. 21, 25. 

It is true we cannot find parallels in the history to many 
of the details referred to here, but they are of such a 
character as history would naturally pass over. There was 
no occasion to mention David's sympathy and intercession 
for the sick (v. 14). Are we to suppose that he never 
offered private prayer because the history does not record it ? 
The history is very brief and passes over the scandal and 
back-biting of the court, the profane jesting at the dinner- 
table, the winking and chuckling whenever David was 
discomfited or shamed. Yet these things stung David's 
sensitive soul, partly from the dishonour done to God, for 
whose sake he suffered, and partly from natural human 
weakness. 

It is astounding that any critic should have considered 
this psalm unworthy of David, or as wanting in freshness 
and originality. For boldness of metaphor and vividness 
of description it will bear comparison with the best psalms. 
In v. 3 he calls upon God to "bar" against bis pursuers 
(A.V. "stop the way"). Contrast the vivid image of the 
Angel of Jehovah "thrusting," or the nervous strength of 
"Let their way be darkness and slipperinesses," with the 
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tame prose of Jer. 23. 12. Other images peculiar to this 
among the Psalms are : — v. 10, " all my bones shall say " ; 
v. 12, "bereavement to my soul"; v. 14, "like a mourner 
for a mother"; v. 15, "they have torn" David's character 
to tatters, while spiteful parasites amuse their entertainers 
with mock admiration of David's piety (v. 16 ; cf. 22. 8, 
"Roll upon Jehovah"). 

That the psalmist is no mere adapter of hackneyed 
phraseology is seen from the following words and phrases 
which occur here only in the Psalms, beside the metaphors 
mentioned above : — i\ 1, " my contenders " ; v. 5, " chaff 
before the wind"; v. 15, "abjects"; v. 16, "by hypo- 
critical mockers in feasts"; v. 17, "destructions"; v. 18, 
"much people"; v. 19, "wink the eye"; v. 20, "quiet of 
the land." The latter half of the psalm is less vigorous. 
It is possible that the former half was written when David 
was persecuted by Saul and his courtiers, jealous of David's 
rapid rise, and that the latter half was added by David 
during his later troubles, for it repeats in varied language 
many of the ideas of that troubled time which gave birth 
to Pss. 38-41. Cf. w. 4, 26 with 40. 14; v. 27 with 
40. 16, where we have similarity of sentiment expressed with 
remarkable diversity. There is a slight resemblance between 
v. 12 and Jer. 18. 20 : also between w. 21, 25 and 
Lam. 2. 16, which is far feebler, and Pss. 7, 22. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Fight," " draw out," " stop," " seek 
my soul," "devise," "angel of the Lord," "hid," "met," 
"digged," "catch," "destruction," "rejoice," " spoileth," 
"false witnesses," "evil for good," "sick," "sackcloth," 
"fasting," "adversity" (halting), "ceased," "my darling," 
"great congregation," "my enemies wrongfully," "hate me 
without cause," "Aha," "eye hath seen," "ashamed and 
brought to confusion," "rejoice over me," "clothed with 
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dishonour," "magnify" (hostile sense), " favour," "my right- 
eousness," "Let them say continually, Let the Lord be 
magnified." 

Ps. 36 does not contain anything which connects it certainly 
with David or with any particular occasion. At the same 
time, the peculiar phrases of v. 11 are just such as David's 
experience would suggest. "The foot of pride," "cause 
me to wander," come naturally from the mouth of one who 
was hunted on the mountains and driven from refuge to 
refuge. We may regard it as a didactic poem on the certainty 
of moral retribution, closing with a prayer for protection 
and an expression of an assured faith. 

The psalm falls into the following natural divisions : — 
Introduction (1, 2) ; description of wicked (3, 4) ; contrasted 
love of Jehovah (5, 6) ; the hope of man (7, 8, 9) ; the 
utterance of faith (10, 11, 12). 

There is no occasion to alter the traditional text of v. 1, 
" my heart," into " his heart." The personification of trans- 
gression by A.V. is almost too bold even for David, and yet 
it is the usual construction. On the other hand, the Hebrew 
is always used of a Divine utterance, and there is no real 
objection, in spite of usage, to rendering, "A Divine utter- 
ance concerning transgression for {or to) the wicked is within 
my heart." David has an inward conviction, which God 
has implanted, that the wicked is quite mistaken in supposing 
that God overlooks sin because it is not immediately punished. 
What the wicked thinks is stated in v. 2. " Fear " generally 
means an object of fear, not the feeling of fear (see 53. 5). 
"There is no (object of) fear (set by) God before his 
eyes. But (God) hath made (all) smooth for him as he 
thinks (lit., in his eyes), in regard to finding out his iniquity 
in regard to hating (it)." Like the "wicked ones" of 

s. ion. M 
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David's psalms, he denies a moral government of the world, 
and displays the usual sins, the deceitful tongue, the mis- 
chievous plan, pride. David contrasts with the wicked the 
infinite goodness of God, His righteousness and moral Provi- 
dence, His unfailing care for all His creatures, even the 
beasts. The reader is left to draw the inference, that as 
certainly as God cares for His creatures, of which the proof 
is before our eyes, so certainly will He exercise also His 
attribute of justice and righteous retribution. 

Then David bursts into an exclamation of praise. The 
goodness of Jehovah is not confined to the care which the 
beast can share with man. The sons of men can take refuge 
under the wings of God. They have a food and a drink 
in which the beast has no part. God is the fountain of all 
life, — of the bodily life, and of that which distinguishes 
man from beast. In the light which flows from Him, the 
sunlight and glory of His presence, we men shall live in 
gladness of soul and body. 

From this ideal David returns to the imperfect life of 
the world, and prays to be free from persecution by the 
proud, and never again be driven to wander by the violence 
of the wicked. Whatever be in store for him, he sees with 
the eye of faith the downfall of the wicked. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Saith," " before eyes," " flattereth," 
"found" (of sin), "hate" (of God), "deviseth," "unto 
the clouds," "great" (lit., mountains of God), "shadow of 
Thy wings," "abundantly satisfied," "fatness," "fountain," 
"life" (spiritual), "continue," "loving kindness," "remove." 



Ps. 37 is alphabetic in form, and the work of an old man 
(v. 25). It has been already suggested that the psalms 
which combine these characteristics were probably written 
by David in his old age for the use of his grandchildren 
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(see on Ps. 25). In favour of its authorship by David may 
be quoted the many references to the curse of Shimei in 
109. Cf. v. 25 with 109. 10 ; v. 26, " lendeth," with 109. 11 ; 
vv. 28, 37, 38 with 109. 13 ; v. 33, " when he is judged," 
with 109. 7 ; v. 22 with 109. 17. The stress laid on lending 
corresponds with David's complaints of the money-lender 
(see on Ps. 10). The " meek " shall inherit the earth agrees 
with David's teaching (see Ps. 131). 

Many other points might be illustrated from the life of 
David ; e.g., David quiets the natural irritation of Abishai 
against Shimei. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Green " (verbal root) " herb," 
"desires," "commit" (inarg., "roll"), "rest" (marg., "be 
silent"), "devices," "cut off" (5 times), "wait" (waiters), 
" little " (without prep.), " plotteth," " drawn," " bent " (tread 
the bow), "break arm," "upholdeth" (part.), "lambs," 
"curse," "steps," "slide," "in great power," "perfect," 
"depart from evil and do good," "when he is judged," 
" wait on," " end (posterity) cut off." 



Ps. 38 describes one who is smitten with severe bodily 
illness, in which he recognises the punishment of many 
grievous sins (1-10). His friends hold aloof; his enemies 
form plots which he feels himself compelled to ignore (11-14). 
Those on whom he has heaped benefits threaten active 
hostility (20). His sole hope is in Jehovah, whose just 
anger he deprecates (1, 9, 15, 21). The title, "to call to 
remembrance," indicates that the psalm was written to recall 
the feelings of a past crisis. 

Such a description befits David after his sin with Bath- 
sheba, and during the stirring of Absalom's rebellion. By 
comparison with 6. 1, we see that he regards the wrath of 
God as fiercer, and his need of chastisement as greater, than 
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on a previous occasion. It has always been a matter of 
surprise that David, who was still regarded as a formidable 
and courageous fighter (2 Sam. 17. 8), should quit his capital 
without a blow. This is at once explained by such utter 
prostration of mind and body as the psalm depicts. David's 
sins had alienated his friends, and set his subjects against him. 

Ps. 38. 11-14 finds no exact parallel in the history, for the 
history is silent as to the personal consequences of David's 
sin with Bathsheba and its effect upon his court. Such a 
scene as the psalm presents is very natural under the cir- 
cumstances. David's sin must have shocked all his friends 
and permanently alienated some; e.g., Ahithophel. David 
heard the whispered treason, but ignored it, for he felt 
himself too weak to crush it. This corresponds with his 
condition in the history, when he hastily abandons his capital 
and yields all to Absalom without a struggle. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Stick fast," " presseth," " my sin," 
"heavy," "foolishness," "afar off," "seek life," "lay snares," 
"rejoice over me," "magnify," "halt," "sorrow," "mine 
iniquity," "evil for good." Cf. also v. 1 with 6. 1. 



Ps. 39 belongs to the time after David's great sin, and 
before his confession (cf. 32). The writer is smitten with 
so heavy a chastisement for his sin that he looks for speedy 
death. Yet he prays that he may not become " the reproach 
of a fool." Now the fool is one who denies God's moral 
government (Ps. 14). If David had perished miserably from 
sickness or rebellion, the fool would point to such an end 
of Jehovah's chosen king as evident proof that He did not 
reward those who served Him. 

David says that he was silent because his suffering was 
inflicted by God Himself (y. 9). This seems to point to 
some special infliction rather than to the moral difficulty 
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raised by the prosperity of the wicked. Besides, where David 
does treat the general question, it is in quite another tone 
(see 17 and 37). In the presence of the wicked David is 
silent ; he will not even pray for deliverance ; he accepts 
his punishment that he may vindicate the justice of God 
(cf. 61. 4). 

In v. 6 David may be thinking of the treasure he had 
amassed for the Temple, and of the danger of a disputed 
succession. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Dumb," " with silence," " my heart 
within me," " musing," " measure," " beauty," " surely vanity." 



Ps. 40 consists of two parts written at different times 
(see p. 135) ; the former (1-11) in the early period of David's 
life, the latter (12-17) in the period of the rebellions. 
The first part suits the time when David was firmly fixed 
on the throne of Israel, and was at last in a position to 
carry out the objects for which he had been chosen king. 
He had set the Ark on Zion, and re-established the public 
recognition of Jehovah by sacrifices, yet this was not all 
that Jehovah required. He had learned from Samuel that 
to obey was better than sacrifice, that he had been selected 
for king as a man after Jehovah's heart, who should do 
all His will (1 Sam. 13. 14), and therefore in language 
borrowed from the Law, he voluntarily dedicates himself to 
Jehovah to be His slave for ever. 

These aspirations of a happier time presented a sad con- 
trast to the close of his reign (see on Ps. 27). David recalls 
them in his time of penitence, for they were still in the 
main true. In spite of his sin, the real determination of his 
will was to serve Jehovah. In all humility he renews his 
self-dedication, and prays for a renewal of the earlier de- 
liverances. 
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Verses 13-17 are repeated with some remarkable variations 
as Ps. 70. The heading of 70, "To call to remembrance," 
shews that 40. 13 If. is not a mere patchwork of conventional 
phrases. David desires to call to remembrance the feelings 
of an earlier date. Or it may be that David, or some 
later adapter, wishes to inspire such feelings in others who 
may be in similar distress, and who might find the earlier 
part of 40 inapplicable to their own case, as they easily 
might. 

In 40. 13, after the confession of innumerable sins, we 
find the deprecation of God's anger, " Be pleased," which 
is omitted in the psalm for general use. 

Again, 70. 2 is less forcible than 40. 14, omitting "alto- 
gether" and "to destroy it." In 70. 3 the weaker "turned 
back" is substituted for "let them be desolate." It also 
omits the pronoun "to me," which expresses so naturally 
the sting of resentment against personal insult. 70. 4 is 
weakened by inserting "and" before the verb "say." In 
40. 17, "Adonai will contrive for me" (A.V., "The Lord 
thinketh upon me") is suited to a special occasion where 
the wit of man could devise no remedy ; but it is less adapted 
to general needs, so that 70. 5 merely repeats the idea of 
v. 1, " God, hasten to me." 

The change of the Divine names in the two psalms is not 
easy of explanation. It rests upon subtle shades of difference 
corresponding to the varying feelings of the psalmist. We 
have in 70. 1, Elohim and Jehovah, for the twofold Jehovah 
of 40 ; Elohim in 70. 4 for Jehovah, and in v. 5 for Adonai ; 
but Jehovah in 70. 5 for "my God" (see above, p. 102). 
Verse 13, "to my help hasten" recurs 22. 19 : and in reverse 
order 38. 22. Verses 14-17 have some slight resemblance to 
35. 4, 10, 25-27, but the differences are equally striking 
and redeem the phrases from the charge of conventionality. 
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Davidio phrases are: — "Hear cry," "mire," "clay," "see 
and fear," "maketh the Lord," "turn aside," "lies," "they 
are more," "sin offering," "book," "do (God's) will," "great 
congregation," "preserve," "mine iniquities," "taken hold," 
"hairs of mine head," "ashamed and confounded," "seek 
after my soul," "wish," "Aha," "those that seek thee," 
"rejoice," "say continually, The Lord be magnified," "think- 
eth," "my deliverer." 



Ps. 41 refers to the same circumstances as 38. 12. The 
writer has been suffering from illness which his enemies 
hoped might prove fatal, in which both he and they (4, 8) 
recognised the punishment of sin. This we have seen to be 
the condition of David before he fled from Absalom. 

The opening verses might well refer to the kindness of 
Barzillai and others who had helped to restore David. He 
contrasts their kindness with the treacherous courtiers of 
Jerusalem. The faithless friend corresponds to Ahithophel. 
Though confessing his sin, David is conscious of his integrity 
(v. 12, see on 40). The history does not mention David's 
illness, and naturally omits the gossip of the court concerning 
it, but it is absurd to quote verses 5-9 as unsuitable to the 
circumstances of David's life. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Time of trouble," "sickness," 
"speaketh vanity," "abroad," "whisper," "devise," "an evil 
disease," "familiar friend," "lifted up," "favourest me," "my 
enemy," " upholdest." 

Ps. 51 is ascribed to David "when Nathan the prophet 
came to him after that he had come to Bathsheba." The 
internal evidence favours the truth of the heading. The 
doctrine is that of David: — 

(a) Birth in sin, v. 5 : cf . 58. 8 : 
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(b) God desires truth in inward ports, v. 6 : cf. 15. 2 ; 
19. 12, 14 ; 24. 4 : 

(c) Sacrifice has no value of itself, God looks at the 
heart. Cf. the teaching of Samuel (1 Sam. 15. 22) and 
David's Psalm 40. 6 ff. 

It is objected that v. 4, "Thee only," could not refer to 
David's sin, for he had sinned against Uriah and Bathsheba. 
The objection goes too far. It would hold equally in regard 
to any sin against our neighbour. The writer has anticipated 
the objection by confessing that he has been guilty of blood- 
shed (v. 14). There is no need to press the verbal truth that 
a man sins against God, but does wrong or injury to his 
neighbour. The simple explanation is that David's sense of 
sin against God has for a time swallowed up all other feeling. 
This might be the more easily, since he had not actually 
murdered Uriah, though guilty of murder in the sight of 
God. 

Others have asked how David could say (v. 16) "Thou 
desirest not sacrifice," when the Law given by God required 
many sacrifices. This objection also goes too far; for it 
would apply equally to any one who accepted the Levitical 
law. But we have here an instance of a construction very 
common in Hebrew ; a direct negative is used where in Eng- 
lish we should put some form of comparison or qualification ; 
e. g. Hosea 6. 6, " I desire mercy and not sacrifice," i.e. rather 
than sacrifice. So Mai. 1. 2, 3, "I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau," i.e. I chose Jacob rather than Esau. 

Another objection is that v. 18, "Build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem," implies that they were then in ruins. It is 
shewn above (p. 59) that David might well have offered 
such a prayer. David's sin imperilled his city, and he 
prays God to be its defence. Cf. 69. 85. Some regard the 
two last verses as an addition of a later age. 
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Davidic phrases are : — " Acoording to the multitude of Thy 
tender mercies," "my transgressions," "mine iniquity," 
"cleanse," "my sin," "justified," "speakest," "sin"(r. 5), 
"clean," "make me hear," "walls," "sacrifices of righteous- 
ness," "thy altar." 

Ps. 52 is ascribed to David "when Doeg the Edomite 
came and told Saul and said unto him, David came to the 
house of Ahimelech." This last expression demands attention. 
If it signifies the Tabernacle, it is a phrase which no Israel- 
ite would use, but must be based on an accurate report of 
words of the Edomite, with which we may contrast "house 
of God" (v. 8). If it signifies "household," as in the history 
" thy father's house " occurs frequently, then it will represent 
the falsehood of Doeg, as if David's visit had been an attempt 
to raise the priesthood against Saul. Saul's vengeance cer- 
tainly embraced the whole priesthood (I Sam. 22. 16 ff.). 

Minor details agree with the reference to Doeg. He was 
a man in high position. The evil was brought to pass by 
means of his tongue; he might have given a true report 
of David's visit had he not loved falsehood and " all words of 
devouring," — not only the report by which he hoped to devour 
David, but also the command of Saul by which he devoured 
the priesthood, when others shrank from such sacrilege. God 
will do to him as he has done to them. He will "pluck 
him from a tent" (v. 5) as he had plucked Ahimelech 
from the Tent, or Tabernacle. The history suggests that 
Doeg was moved by the desire of gain (v. 7). Saul's words 
to his courtiers imply that it will be more for their interest 
to help him than to side with David (1 Sam. 22. 7). 

The tone of the psalm suggests that it was written after 
David's escape from Keilah. This will explain v. 8, " I am 
like a green olive tree in the house of God." Though far 
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away from the house of God, David was in as close communion 
with God by means of Abiathar (see 1 Sam. 23. 1-12) as 
if he had been able to consult God in the Tabernacle. He 
had recently reoeived some great mercy, " Thou hast wrought " 
(v. 9). His enemies in driving him from the country had 
in vain hoped to cut him off from his God (1 Sam. 26. 19). 

There is no verb in the first clause of v. 8. If we supply 
" shall be," David contrasts his own future with that of Doeg. 
He would not pay a hasty visit to the house of God, but 
rejoice in the courts of the Lord's house like an olive 
flourishing in congenial soil. 

The truth of the heading is objected to thus : — " Ps. 52 
is stated to refer to Doeg. In point of fact it speaks of 
some rioh and powerful man, a persecutor of the righteous, 
in whose fall will be seen exemplified the Nemesis which over- 
takes the abuse of riches (v. 7), while the psalmist will flourish 
"like a spreading bay tree in the house of God." Is this 
agreeable either to the picture of Doeg drawn in 1 Sam. 21. 7 ; 
22. 9 ff., or to David's situation at the time?" 

Because Doeg is called in A.V. of 1 Sam. 21. 7 "the 
chiefest of the herdmen," we must not suppose that he 
occupied the position of a modern cowherd, or even of a 
farm bailiff. Such persons are not found in king's courts. 
He is described in 1 Sam. 21. 9 as " set over the servants of 
Saul," and was evidently a personage of importance. There 
is no evidence that he did not trust in his wealth. 

The strict rendering of his title is "the mighty one of 
the shepherds." The adjective "mighty" is used of bulls 
(Ps. 22. 12), and horses (Judg. 5. 22), and of warriors 
(Ps. 68. 80; 76. 5). So in Job 34. 19, 20, the "mighty" 
is parallel to the "rich." Some alter the text, and ren- 
der "mightiest of the runners," but the "runners" were 
not merely "couriers" (see 1 Sam. 22. 17), and Doeg is 
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distinguished from them. They refused to slay priests of 
Jehovah. Doeg consented ; he also destroyed the village of 
Nob, which implies having men under his oommand. 

The Psalmist, as usual, looks below the surface. When 
others shrunk from slaying the priests of Jehovah, Doeg had 
no scruples, for he had no belief in Jehovah and righteous 
retribution, but trusted in his wealth. To retain and increase 
his wealth he was ready to do anything that Saul might 
command. David does not dwell on the details of the mas- 
sacre, so painful to his sensitive conscience (1 Sam. 22. 22). 
He is not thinking of vengeance, but of the vindication of 
Jehovah's lovingkindness and justice, of His claim to the 
moral government of the world. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Deviseth," " sharp," " working 
deceitfully/' "destroy," "land of the living," "see and 
fear," " made God," " trust in mercy." 



Ps. 53 is a repetition of Ps. 14 with some important 
alterations, beside the substitution in four places of Elohim 
for Jehovah. Verse 5 is generally supposed to refer to the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army. In that case we must 
suppose the men of Hezekiah's day to have taken the old 
psalm of David and adapted it to this new proof of God's 
retributive justice. 

The first two alterations intensify the description of evil. 

In v. 1 we have " iniquity " for " works " ; in t>. 3 " all 
of him has gone back" for "the whole has turned away." 
Verse 4 omits " all," making the reference more definite. So 
in v. 5, we have a definite reference in place of the general 
truth of 14. 5. 

We should render v. 5, "There they feared an object of 
fear, no object of fear was," alluding to a groundless panic, 
perhaps the rumour of the approach of Tirhakah (2 Kings 
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19. 9). The psalmist says there was no cause for fearing 
him, God Himself fought against Sennacherib, " but 
God," etc. The Assyrian king might be called " thy be- 
sieger/' for though he did not actually besiege Jerusalem, 
his chief power lay in his siege attack, by which he had 
captured all the fenced cities of Judah and shut up Heze- 
kiah " like a bird in a cage," as the Assyrian inscription 
says {Records of the Pasty i. 38). 

In the final clause the psalmist again emphasises the fact 
that the victory was due to God, who rejected the enemy 
(cf. 2 Kin. 19. 21). He omits entirely 14. 6 as unsuitable 
to the case. But the position of this psalm in the Second 
Book suggests a reference to some earlier deliverance (see on 
48 in Chap. x.), possibly that of Jehoshaphat, or even of 
David himself, for the new verse has a phrase found only in 
David, "encamp" (27. 3; 34. 7). 

Davidic phrases are : — " Encampeth," " who will give " 
(see 14). 

Ps. 54 is ascribed to David, "when the Ziphim came and 
said to Saul, Is not David hiding himself with us?" Of the 
two occasions mentioned in the history (see 1 Sam. 23. 19 
and 26. 1) the former is more probable. For "strangers" 
in v. 8 is most naturally explained of foreigners, and there 
is no evidence that the Ziphites were foreigners. But it has 
been conjectured (Smith's Diet Bible), though on slight 
grounds, that the landowners of Keilah were of Canaanite 
origin. If so, the verse will refer to the men of Keilah, 
from whose treachery David fled, only to fall into the hands 
of the Ziphites. 

The ingratitude of the men of Keilah shewed that they 
had no belief in a righteous God executing justice {v. 8). 
But God helped David by revealing their treachery, and He 
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will reward the Ziphites, who are watching (v. 5, marg. A.V.) 
David to betray him to Saul. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Strangers," "oppressors," "seek 
soul," "set God," "mine enemies," "in Thy truth," "eye see." 



Ps. 55 is generally assigned to the period of Absalom's 
rebellion. The writer has been surrounded by enemies, chief 
among them is a treacherous friend, generally identified with 
Ahithophel, but God has delivered him from an attack at 
close quarters (v. 18). Against this it is urged that the 
writer "lives among foes in a city, from the violence which 
they exercise within it he would gladly escape to the 
desert." But in v. 6 he uses the past tense, "And I said, 
Oh that I had wings " : so in v. 9, when he refers to what 
is going on in the city, he uses the past tense, "I have 
seen violence and strife in the city." So again he speaks of 
his deliverance from attack in the past tense, v. 18. The 
attempt of his treacherous friend is also past, vv. 20, 21. 

The psalm expresses naturally enough the feelings of David 
after he had escaped from Jerusalem and was safe among 
friends on the east side of Jordan. The details agree with 
other psalms of this period and the history : the mental 
depression (v. 5 : cf. 38, 69), the prayer to divide their coun- 
sels (v. 9, cf. David's advice to Hushai, 2 Sam. 15. 84), the 
number of his enemies (v. 18, see on 3. 1), the unexpected 
treachery of those around him, especially of some one im- 
portant person (v. 11 ff. ; 41. 9), the prayer for their destruc- 
tion (vv. 9, 15, 23 : cf. 40. 14 ; 63. 9 ; 69. 22 ff.). 

There is no mention in this psalm of David's sin, and in 
v. 22 he speaks of himself as righteous (cf. 58. 10 ; 65. 
5 ; 25. 21). He speaks as a king who had done nothing 
to justify rebellion. He had sinned deeply against God, but 
his repentance had been accepted. He had made eveiy 
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reparation in his power by appointing Bathsheba's child heir 
to the throne in accordance with the Divine choice (2 Sam. 
12. 25; 1 Kings 1. 13). This probably incited Absalom 
to rebellion, as later Adonijah. Even if Ahithophel were 
grandfather to Bathsheba ( Blunt's Undesigned Coincidences), 
his rebellion was without excuse. It would have been natural 
for him to support the claim of his great grandson. He may 
have been misled by the political advantages derivable from 
Absalom's relationship to the royal family of Geshur. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Give ear to my prayer," " my heart 
within me," "Oh that I had," "dove," "go about," "walls," 
"deceit and guile," "streets," "he that hated me," " magnify," 
"guide," "sweet," "put forth hand," "such as be at peace 
with him," "smooth," "cast on the Lord," "bring down," 
"pit," "bloody man." 



Ps. 56 is ascribed to David when the Philistines took 
him in Gath (see 1 Sam. 21. 10, ff.). The psalm does not 
suggest this occasion, and the heading is said to be "as 
improbable as the rest." But the contents of the psalm 
accord with the heading. The first four verses probably 
refer to the persecution of Saul, for David uses, in w. 1, 
2, the same peculiar word for fighting as in 35. 1. Fight- 
ing is a mutual action, and this form of the verb expresses 
that the fighting was all on one side. Saul fought against 
David, but David did not fight against Saul. 

The refrain marks a break in the psalm. Prom v. 5 to 
v. 9 David treats of the trouble from the Philistines. The 
history shews that David did not at first feign madness: 
it was an afterthought in order to escape the natural desire 
of the Philistines for revenge. David's explanations of his 
flight were in vain ; " they wrested his words ;" they watched 
him carefully when he feigned madness : they thought by 
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slaying him to escape any further defeats when David suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom (v. 7). "By iniquity (i.e. the murder 
of David) shall there be an escape for them ? " Certainly 
not. May God's judgment be carried out: "In anger bring 
down peoples, God." David may have to fly for his life 
this time, yet God takes note of all his suiferings (v. 8). A 
time will come when his enemies will be turned back in 
answer to his prayer, for God is on his side (v. 9). The 
above explanation falls in with the variation in the refrain. 
In v. 4, "In God will I praise His word," there is a contrast 
of the power of God with the feebleness of man. In v. 10, 
after referring to the Philistines, David says he will praise 
His word, not only because He is God and able to deliver, 
but also because He is Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Swallow," " fighting," " mine 
enemies," "trust in" (unto), "gather themselves together," 
hide themselves," "cast down." 



Ps. 57 is referred by the heading to the time when David 
fled from Saul in the cave (1 Sam. 24). This is said to be 
as improbable as the rest. 

The psalm opens with David's prayer for protection until 
" (the man of) destruction " pass by (v. 1). The mode in 
which protection is asked for, is concealment under God's 
wings. Such a prayer corresponds exactly to the situation 
of David in the cave. Then follows a thankful confession 
of faith, that whenever David calls upon God, He will de- 
liver him (w. 2, 3), " He has reproached him who was 
swallowing me up" (or panteth after me). So in the history, 
we read that when David shewed Saul that he had saved 
his life, Saul's conscience smote him (1 Sam. 24. 16-21). 

" Selah " marks a pause in the music that men may meditate 
a while on God's pleading with the conscience of man. Saul 
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was forced to confess that he knew the kingdom would come 
to David. The witness of conscience to the righteousness 
of God is a pledge that God will fulfil His promise. "God 
will send forth His loving-kindness and His truth," i.e. 
kindness in selecting David, truth in keeping His promises, 
though David will do no violence to the Lord's anointed. 
He is surrounded by enemies strong and cruel as lions, escape 
might seem impossible, but the praise of God shall not be 
confined to the few in the cave, for all the earth shall know 
God's power to deliver those who love Him. At the very 
moment when Saul's pursuit seemed successful, when David 
and his men were caught in a cave without chance of 
escape, God did not merely deliver David, but gave Saul 
into his hands (v. 6). Therefore will David celebrate Him 
among the nations. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Shadow of thy wings," " perform- 
ed," "swallow," "net," "my glory," "early," "thy mercy is 
great," "mercy (and) heaven," "unto the clouds." 



Ps. 58 was written by David after hearing the first rumour 
of Absalom's preparations for rebellion. It has been shewn 
(see " Meiosis," p. 20) how his love for his favourite son leads 
him to gradually soften down his prayer that the rebellion 
may be crushed. A translation of the psalm will best meet 
the objection that " Ps. 58 is a denunciation of unjust judges ; 
the manner in which they are addressed, however, is not that 
of a king who could remove them if he chose." 

This objection is based on a misapprehension of the meaning 
of the opening verses, which should be rendered : 

Is there indeed dumbness of justice (such as) ye speak of? 

Would ye judge equitably, ye sons of men ? 

Nay, rather in heart ye would work iniquities, 

In the land ye would deal out the violence of your hands. 
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Absalom endeavoured to wiA the hearts of the men. of 
Israel by asserting that David was neglecting his duty of 
administering justice, and that if he were king he would see 
justice done (2 Sam. 15. 1-4). David would of course hear 
something of Absalom's practices, and in the psalm he scorn- 
fully denies the charge and asserts that Absalom and his 
party, if placed in power, would abuse their judicial authority 
to work out their own sinful plans. 

Estranged are the wicked from the womb: 
They go astray from birth, speaking lies. 
Poison have they like poison of a serpent: 
Like a deaf adder which stops its ear ; 
Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
Of one binding spells skilfully. 

In Absalom, the son of a heathen mother, we may be 

sure that original sin shewed itself with unusual precocity. 

All the good advice of David and his tutors was wasted on 

him. 

God, break their teeth in their mouth: 

The jaw-teeth of young lions dash out, Jehovah. 

Let them melt away like waters which run off apace : 

Should he shoot his arrows, let them be as if cut off. 

(Let them be) as a snail which goeth a-melting: 

like a woman's abortion, (things which) have not seen the sun. 

David begins with praying that violence may be crushed 
by violence as in a pitched battle : rather may they be put 
to flight, or when at the point of fighting may they find 
themselves unprepared (as one who wished to shoot and found 
the arrow heads cut off) : better still, let their forces melt 
away before they reach the field, let their line of march be 
marked by a trail of stragglers and deserters, nay, more, let 
the whole plot prove abortive, and the rebellion be as if it 
had never been : 

Before your pots perceive the thorn, 
Whether green or burning may He blast it. 

8.1011. N 
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The figure is that of a traveller in the desert; he has 
gathered some bosh, lit his fire, put on the pot, and is pre- 
paring supper. Suddenly a storm of wind blows away both 
the green wood and the burning wood before the pots have 
so much as felt the heat of the fire. So may God sweep 
away Absalom's preparations before they have produced any 
effect, or brought his plans to maturity. 

A righteous one will rejoice when he has seen vengeance: 
His footsteps will he wash in the blood of the wicked. 
And let him say, Verily there is fruit for the righteous: 
Verily there are judges judging in the earth. 

But if the rebellion has to be put down by force, the 
righteous will gladly be the executors of Divine justice. The 
result will shew that even on this earth God does reward the 
righteous, and, though Absalom may say there are no judges, 
that there are " judges judging in the earth." He purposely 
uses Elohim in its plural sense, though he means of course 
the One God. 

This combination of tenderness to the rebellious son, to- 
gether with stern justice for the wicked, harmonizes exactly 
with David's character as pourtrayed in the history. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Congregation" (dumbness, elem), 
"wickedness," "from the womb," "speaking," "lies," "poi- 
son," "serpent," "deaf," "charmers," "break," "break out," 
"melt away," "bendeth," "pots." 



Ps. 59 is stated to have- been composed by David "when 
Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill him." 

The details of the psalm harmonize well with the history. 
Saul was desirous to slay David, but wished to escape the 
odium of an open murder. His persistence in sending for 
David in spite of illness, shews that he intended to go through 
some form of trial, and slay him upon some accusation of 
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treason. Yet the judicial murder of bo popular a hero 
would not be safe, unless the minds of men had first been 
prepared by rumours and charges scattered throughout the 
city. At Saul's court were many who envied David's rapid 
rise, or disdained him as a parvenu. These men lent their 
aid to further Saul's plans, and watched David's movements. 
David compares them to a pack of dogs scouring the 
city (6, 14), their tongues were their weapons (7) ; he had 
given no ground whatever for Saul's hostility or their hatred 
(3, 4), but his innocence mattered nothing to them, for 
they did not believe in God's righteous rule (7). 

The peculiar feature of the attack on David to which the 
psalmist refers, is that his enemies are active, not in the 
day, but in the evening or night. David was evidently 
safe against open violence by day ; his going in and out 
were visible to all. Those who sought for grounds of a 
charge of treason would watch his house by night to see 
where he went or who visited him. They would go secretly 
from house to house spreading false charges against him 
(v. 7). Hence in v. 6 we find, " They will be back again 
in the evening, they will make a noise like a dog (they 
talk in a low tone together), and run about through the 
city." This is repeated in v. 14 with a slight variation, 
David has expressed his confidence in the downfall of his 
enemies, and the consequent manifestation of the glory of 
Jehovah, and so he adds : " Then let them return at evening," 
for all their crafty tricks will be brought to nought. 

David, however, is careful to distinguish Saul, the Lord's 
anointed, from those who, through malice and envy, lent 
themselves to his madness. In w. 9 and 17 there is a some- 
what similar refrain ; but in v. 9 we have " his strength,*' 
and in v. 17, "my strength." Critics, of course, see only 
the blunder of a copyist, and lose an important point. 

N 2 
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David expresses a truth ever present to his mind. Saul's 
power Was from Jehovah ; it is by permission of Jehovah 
that he is persecuted. He therefore says, "0 (Thou who 
art) his strength, unto Thee will I keep watch" (with 
reference to the enemy "watching" David). Then in v. 17, 
after speaking of the future, when the promised kingdom 
shall have been given to him, he says as naturally, " (Thou 
who art) my strength, unto Thee will I sing." 

There is an apparent contradiction between v. 11, " Slay 
them not, lest my people forget it ; cause them to wander 
by Thy power, and bring them down, Lord, our Shield," 
and v. 18, " Consume in wrath, consume, and they are not ; 
and men shall knbw that God is ruling in Jacob, to the 
ends of the earth." The intervening verse gives the 
reason for the change. David at first prays that those who 
are trying to frustrate his Divine appointment to be king 
may not be slain, but so humbled as to be a standing proof 
to David's subjects of the danger of resisting the will of 
Jehovah. Such mercy can do no harm, for God is the 
defence of the faithful. But he reflects that their power 
lies chiefly in their sinful words and malicious lips, and 
these would still be powerful to cause disaffection to a 
righteous king and to the law of God. In their case, there- 
fore, mercy is not justifiable, and he prays God to consume 
them as justice demands, as the good of the nation requires. 
To take them in their pride would also present a more 
conspicuous proof of the moral rule of Jehovah in Jacob. 
Verse 12 should be rendered, "The sin of their mouth, the 
word of their lips — then let them be taken in their pride 
— and because of cursing and lying which they would speak." 
The construction is broken. We may borrow a preposition 
from the third clause, as A.V., " For the sin " ; or supply 
•a verb, "there is" (see "Brevity," p. 18). But here, as 
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elsewhere, feeling bursts the bonds of grammar. He was 
not careful about constructions when he broke out, " Consume 
in wrath, consume." Others have explained, let them first 
be scattered, and then finally destroyed. 

After a pause for meditation (Selah, v. 13) on the spread 
of the knowledge of Jehovah to distant nations, he returns 
to the present circumstances (v. 14), " Then let them return 
at evening," and continue their wiles, they will only bring 
down judgment on themselves. In w. 15, 16 there is a 
contrast, seen at once in the Hebrew, between "they" and 
" I " ; translate, " They will be running about to devour, 
they will certainly not be satisfied when they have passed 
the night." David continues the metaphor of the dogs ; the 
prey they seek is David himself, but he will slip away by 
night and disappoint them when they come for him in the 
morning : " And I will sing Thy strength, and sing aloud 
of Thy lovingkindness in the morning." 

Against the truth of the heading it is also objected that 
"the psalm shews plainly that the poet who wrote it is 
resident in a city attacked by heathen or ungodly foes, whom 
he prays God to cast down, that His power may be manifest 
to the ends of the earth ; both inconsistent with the feelings 
which David entertained towards Saul, and implying relations 
with the 'nations' which did not then exist." 

But it is perfectly clear that the writer was not in a 
city attacked by heathen or any other foes. As has often 
been shewn, the weapons they use are lips, not swords 
(v. 7), and they run about through the city (6, 14). The 
comparison to a pack of dogs would be wholly inappropriate. 
Besiegers do not go away in the day-time, and only return 
at night. Besides, what meaning could attach to the writer's 
protests of innocence if the foe is a national enemy ? Why 
does he pray that they may not be slain (v. 11) ? 
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The references to "the nations" are quite in accordance 
with David's thoughts elsewhere, and with the general method 
of Scripture. There was nothing selfish in David's faith, 
or narrow-minded in his belief. He and other writers of 
Scripture recognise that God's dealings with them are not 
extraordinary interpositions, but supply examples of the 
general laws of righteousness upon which God acts. His 
treatment of His people is an illustration upon a small 
scale of the mode in which He will deal with all the 
kingdoms and nations of the earth. So here David prays 
God to regard his own individual case. He is an innocent 
man falsely accused, and he appeals to the Divine justice. 
He is not asking for exceptional treatment, but that God 
•will carry out in his case His universal laws of moral 
retribution. He does not express his thought in the dry 
form of a general truth, but, as is so often the case in 
the Pfialms, he prays God to do what he knows to be the 
will of God : "Awake to meet me, and see. Yea, do Thou 
arouse Thyself to visit all the nations." The destruction 
of David's enemies, and David's elevation to the throne 
according to Jehovah's promise, will "let men know that 
Jehovah rules in Jacob unto the ends of the earth." The 
psalmist in his fervour is not careful to assign the precise 
geographical limits to which the fame of Jehovah would 
extend. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Deliver me from my enemies," " rise 
up," "bloody men," "lie in wait," "mighty," "gathered," 
"my sin," "to help," "dog," "go round," "my defence," 
"prevent (of God)," "enemies," "bring down," "taken," 
" cursing." 

Ps. 60 is stated to have been written by David " when he 
was contending with Aram Naharaim and Aram Zobah, and 
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Joab returned and smote of Edom in the Valley of Salt 
twelve thousand." In 2 Sam. 8. 18 we read, "And David 
gat him a name when he returned from smiting Aram (the 
Syrians) in the Valley of Salt eighteen thousand men :" and 
again in 1 Ohron. 18. 12, "Moreover Abishai son of Zeruiah 
smote of Edom in the Valley of Salt eighteen thousand." 
These three statements are said to be contradictory, and 
modern critics alter the text to their own satisfaction. Here, 
as elsewhere, it must be remembered that these three short 
statements tell us all we know of what was evidently a very 
serious crisis. They are by no means contradictory. The 
number eighteen thousand identifies the battles of Samuel 
and Chronicles. In Samuel the glory is given to the king : 
in Chronicles, where the glory of the king is not the prominent 
idea, the victory is ascribed to the general. That David 
smote Aram, and Abishai smote Edom, is only an apparent 
discrepancy. It is explained by the heading of Ps. 60, 
which shews that David's kingdom was attacked simulta- 
neously by Aram and Edom. It is true that a mistake might 
easily be made, since in Hebrew writing the consonants of 
Aram and Edom differ only in a single letter. But the con- 
text in 2 Samuel suggests that Aram is correct. The previous 
ten verses treat of David's conflicts with Aram ; and the his- 
torian describes the victory in the Valley of Salt as another 
defeat of Aram, either because Edom was acting at the insti- 
gation of Aram, or even in their pay, just as the Ammonites 
hired the Syrians (1 Chron. 19. 6), or as Asa hired Benhadad 
to attack the rear of Israel (1 Kings 15. 18). The victory 
of Abishai is no contradiction to a victory of Joab. Of the 
order of the two battles we know nothing. Joab may have 
returned in haste from the north, defeated the first army of 
Edom, and then have left Abishai to defend the south while 
he returned to his former command. 
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The internal evidence requires us to date the psalm earlier 
than the separation of the Ten Tribes, for both sides of 
the Jordan belong to one kingdom (v. 7) of which Judah 
is the seat of government. Again, in v. 8, Moab is already 
reduced to dishonourable servitude, Edom will be reduced 
shortly. The deep anxiety of the early verses is not recorded 
in the history, for so brief a record is naturally confined to 
facts, and omits the feelings of the agents. But that this 
victory is singled out by the historian as spreading the fame 
of David, shews that there was something exceptional in this 
feat of arms. We can gauge the danger by the glory. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Return," "divide/' "pot," "tri- 
umph," "strong city." 

Ps. 61 was written by one who was a king (v. 6 : for the 
third person see on 18, p. 155). The tone and substance 
suggest that it was written by David late in life, after his 
return from the east of Jordan to his capital. David fled 
from Absalom in utter depression of spirits, he was far from 
the Sanctuary, and yet Jehovah heard his prayer and lifted 
him up. Looking back on this deliverance, it was natural 
to say, " Prom the end of the earth should I call to Thee, 
when my heart fainteth, to a rock too high for me Thou will 
guide me." Now that he is once more able to worship at 
the tabernacle of God, he would fain sojourn there for ages 
(cf. 27. 4). 

David was now advanced in years and could not hope to 
worship in Zion much longer. The second half of the psalm 
deals with life after death (see on "Future Life"). With 
v. 7 cf. 21. 4. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Abide" (with God), "tabernacle," 
"preserve," "daily," 
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Pb. 62 is ascribed to David, but affords no evidence of date 
or occasion. The language and the sentiments are David's. 
With v. 9 cf. 39. 5, 6 : with v. 11 of. 59. 9, 17, where God is 
the strength of Saul and of David : and 28. 8 ; 29. 11 ; 30. 7 ; 
68. 85. In 8. 8, He is the source of spiritual strength. The 
closing doctrine of the psalm is a favourite theme of David, 
viz., that riches will not protect the wicked from the Divine 
judgment (10 ; 37. 16 ; 52. 7). 

It is objected that verses 8, 4 are unsuitable to the cir- 
cumstances of David. But David was in a position of "ex- 
cellency " both in Saul's court and as king : in both periods 
of his life men endeavoured to thrust him from this position 
by falsehood, while yet they were obliged to shew him out- 
ward respect. Cf. on Psalm 12. It should be noticed that 
they " give counsel " (kal) as the courtiers of Saul or Absalom 
might do. 

This psalm is distinguished by one peculiarity, the repeated 
use of the particle generally rendered " only " or " surely." 
It stands at the beginning of verses 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Waiteth" (marg. silent), "my de- 
fence," "consult," "cast down," "lies," "curse," "wait," 
"rock of strength," "surely vanity," "robbery" (root). 



Ps. 63 is ascribed to David " when he was in the wilderness 
of Judah." The only occasion which the history mentions 
is during his persecution by Saul (1 Sam. 22. 5 ; 23. 14, 
15, 16). But in#. 11 the writer is "the king." For this 
mode of speaking of himself see on 18, p. 155. Hence 
it is supposed that "wilderness" is used for the Arabah or 
Jordan valley through which David passed in his flight from 
Absalom. But it is better to explain the psalm as compound. 

The earlier verses (1-5) correspond to the bright joyous 
faith of David's younger days; the latter (6-11), with their 
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change of tone, to the period of sin and sorrow. The first 
part represents David's morning thoughts on some occasion 
when Saul's persecution had driven him from the Sanctuary 
into the wilderness of Judah : v. 2, " Thus have I seen Thee 
in the Sanctuary, on beholding Thy power and Thy glory." 
With v. 5 cf. 23. 5. 

Some morning in later life David again wakes up. He 
is again attacked by enemies, but how changed are his 
feelings now from the joyous faith which supported him 
under the pursuit of Saul. Then his first waking thought 
had been of God ; his first act on rising was to give praise. 
Would that it always had been so ; especially on that fatal 
evening when after his siesta he arose and gazed on the 
charms of Bathsheba (2 Sam. 11. 2). " that I had re- 
membered Thee upon my bed, in the night watches will 
I meditate on Thee." But his meditation, as usual at this 
period, is darkened with the desire of vengeance on the rebels. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Thirsty," "good is Thy loving- 
kindness," "fatness," "shadow of Thy wings," "upholdeth," 
"seek my soul," "to destroy it," "lower parts of earth," 
" portion," " speak lies." 

Ps. 64 supplies no evidence of date, but in thought and 
language it resembles other psalms of David, especially 
those of the period before his flight from the court of Saul. 

It is objected that verses 2-6 are quite unsuitable to 
David's circumstances. But David at the coHrt of Saul 
was surrounded by a crowd of evil men, whose weapon was 
secret slander, who tried to ensnare him, undeterred by fear 
of God. David expresses his perfect assurance that God will 
cast them down and vindicate His righteous government. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Preserve," " whet their tongue," 
"bend," "shoot," "in secret," "perfect," "evil matter," 
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" of laying," "snares" (pi.), "iniquities," "flee away," "the 
righteous shall be glad." 



Ps. 65 closes with a thanksgiving for an abundant har- 
vest, in what year of David's life is uncertain. But the 
first part of the psalm suggests that it was the year of 
David's return to Zion from the east of Jordan. In v. 1, 
"To Thee silence is praise, God, in Zion" is illustrated 
by 62. 1, "Only unto God is my soul silent" — God, who 
reads the heart, needs no words of prayer or thankfulness : 
"yet to Thee shall a vow be paid," — the outward expres- 
sion of gratitude is desirable for himself and others. For 
the vow at this period of. 61. 8. In v. 2, "Hearer of 
prayer" is a title which David might naturally apply to 
God, whom he had been unable to worship with sacrifice, 
who bad heard his prayer so far away from His Temple : 
cf. 61. 2. The Ammonite Shobi, assisting David as the 
anointed of Jehovah (2 Sam. 17. 27), would be a type of 
the Gentile world coming to the God of Israel. 

"Matters of iniquities" (v. 8) — his own and Absalom's — 
had been too strong for David, driving him into exile. 
God had pardoned David's transgressions, as the return 
home bore witness ; and he prays, " Our transgressions, 
mayest Thou ever cover them." The pronoun is expressed 
for emphasis : " do Thou, God, cover them, however 
man may refuse to overlook them" (for the people might 
have forgiven David the alleged remissness in justice out 
of regard to the great benefits he had wrought for the 
nation). 

In v. 4 David expresses the delight which he felt at being 
onoe more able to celebrate the public worship of Jehovah 
at His Temple. Happy are the priests who never quit His 
oourts. Zadok and Abiathar had stayed in Zion with the 
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Ark, offering prayer for David. Wonderfully had their 
prayers been answered, and so will they ever be. But if 
the prayers of the priests in Zion and of David beyond 
Jordan are simultaneously heard by God, what limit can 
be put to His power to hear ? Men may trust Him though 
they be far removed from Zion. Verse 5, "Wonderfully in 
righteousness wilt Thou answer us, God of our salvation, 
trust of all ends of earth, and sea, of men far away." It 
was an act of righteousness to crush Absalom's rebellion* 
David as an individual might have merited chastisement, 
and might be disciplined for his good; but there was 
another aspect of the case. As king he had done nothing 
to justify rebellion, so that he alludes to himself as righteous 
in 55. 22 ; 58. 10. 

God can hear and help throughout all the earth, for He 
it is who made the world, who stablishes the mountains, 
who calms the sea, and who, since His power is equally 
great in the spiritual sphere, can still the tumult of peoples 
(6, 7), as had recently been seen in His quieting the re- 
bellious spirits of Israel, stilling the fierce quarrel with Judah 
which threatened a renewal of civil war, and turning all 
hearts once more to David. The re-establishment of David's 
throne, the main support of the religion of Jehovah, will 
cause remote nations to fear the true God ; East and West 
will celebrate His praise. The restoration of David is a 
sign of God's righteous rule over men ; but there is another 
proof of His presence. A gracious rain has brought an 
abundant harvest, the crowning blessing of a year rich in 
mercies. The horrors of a fratricidal war will be forgotten 
in the joy and gladness of the harvest-home. 

The psalm is generally referred to the year after the 
destruction of Sennacherib's host, but v. 10 assumes the 
existence of agriculture with its ridges and furrows, whereas 
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the people of Judah were for two years to eat what grew 
up without tillage, and not to plough until the third year. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Is silent" (marg.), "all flesh" 
(mankind), "approach" (of man to God), "waterest," 
"settlest," "furrows," "crownest," "paths." 



Ps. 68 is ascribed to David, and the internal evidence 
supports the ascription. Religious processions are made in 
which the princes of Benjamin and Judah, of Zabulon and 
Naphtali, take part. They are evidently named as the 
representatives of the whole land from south to north. Such 
language would be inapplicable at any period after the 
separation of the Ten Tribes. The mention of Benjamin 
along with Judah suits the time of David, when Benjamin 
still retained some of the importance conferred on it by Saul's 
reign, and had not yet been absorbed in Judah. A recent 
choice of Zion as the seat of Jehovah is implied in the feel- 
ings of jealousy and envy, attributed to the lofty mountains. 

Egypt and Cush are the representatives of Gentile power ; 
there is no mention of Assyria or Babylon (as in the later 
Psalm 87. 4). 

Throughout the first part of the psalm there is constant 
allusion to the history of the Exodus and Conquest. The 
manner in which the history is referred to is quite different 
from that of the historical psalms which are of a later date. 
As in other psalms of David, we have allusion and not 
narrative. 

The psalm is, therefore, generally supposed to have been 
written by David, with reference to the ascent of the Ark 
into Mount Zion. This explanation gives a suitable fullness 
of meaning to the whole. 

The psalm has been assigned to the close of the Exile, 
because v. 4, "make a highway for him who rideth in the 
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deserts," is said to point to the same historical situation as 
Isa. 40. 8. The idea is similar, though the language is 
very different ; but it is an idea which admits of application 
to a variety of circumstances. The psalm cannot refer to 
the period of Exile or of the Return, for the Hebrew ren- 
dered, "thou hast led captive a band of captives," could 
not refer to the Return ; at this time also there was no 
fear of Egypt or desire for her destruction (v. 80) ; the 
exiles had never seen such religious processions as those 
of w. 24 ff. No Jew of the Return would have dreamed 
of suggesting that Bashan or any other mountain was 
jealous of Zion as the site of the Temple. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Scattered," "glad," "rejoice," 
"rideth" (of God), "inarch," "flee," "divided," "dove" 
"yellow" (verbal root), "scattered," "desireth," "daily," 
"wound," "scalp," "dogs," "congregations," "fountain." 



Ps. 69 was probably written by David whilst still suffer- 
ing from the depression which overwhelmed him in his 
flight from Absalom. 

The metaphors of w. 1, 2 are such as would be suggested 
by David's recent passage of the Jordan. He had received 
a message bidding him pass over as quickly as possible, and 
he crossed in the night (2 Sam. 17. 22). The fords of 
Jordan, opposite Jericho, might present no great difficulties 
by day (yet see Jer. 12. 5), but a night passage, especially in 
flood time, would be accompanied by such perils and dis- 
comforts as supply the imagery of the first two verses. The 
psalm has been attributed to Jeremiah in the pit of Mal- 
chiah (Jer. 38. 6), but vv. 1, 2, 14, 15, which lay such 
stress on floods and depths of water, are singularly inappro- 
priate to the pit of Malchiah, of which it is expressly said 
that there was no water in it. There was mud in the pit, 
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and mud is named in the psalm. But the psalm speaks of 
" mud of a depth," a term used only of deep water, as the 
sea (Jonah 2. 3 ; Ps. 107. 24) ; it does not mean a thick 
stratum of mud, but mud such as might be found in the 
bottom of a hole in a river bed. 

Some phrases are found only in Davidic psalms of this 
period : — v. 4, " (More) than the hairs of my head " is found 
only in 40. 12 ; " my haters without cause," " mine 
enemies wrongfully " (falsely), occur only 35. 19 ; v. 5, 
"Folly," only 38. 5; v. 16, "according to the multitude 
of thy tender mercies," only 51. 1. 

The latter part of v. 4 is not easy of explanation. David 
complains that his enemies are such " falsely " ; they are 
stirred up against him by charges which are false : " that 
which I have not plundered, then should I restore" ; "then " 
seems to point to a suppressed protasis, — "If I were to 
admit their charges to be true, then I should restore pro- 
perty which I got fairly, and not by plunder." We do not 
read in the history that David was charged with taking 
bribes, or with oppression of the people. The explanation 
is probably to be found in v. 9, " Zeal for Thy house hath 
devoured me." David amassed immense wealth for the 
Temple. It would be easy in many ways to excite dis- 
content by pointing to this treasure, as if it had been 
wrongly acquired, or hoarded to the loss of the nation. 
This may have been the cause which estranged his family 
* (v. 8), who would be indignant at David's parsimony, and 
would deem his zeal for Jehovah's house a mere excuse 
for avarice. 

David admits that he has been guilty both of folly and 
of trespasses (v. 5). In this mild language he is not think- 
ing of the murder of Uriah, but of neglect of his official 
duties, or excess of leniency to Absalom, whom he had 
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allowed to return from banishment. In other psalms David 
laments his sin as the cause of his suffering ; but here he 
regards himself as king, specially appointed to maintain 
the cause of Jehovah. In this public capacity he had given 
no excuse for rebellion (cf. 65. 5). The worshippers of 
Jehovah will be shamed if He do not vindicate David (6), 
who has suffered reproach for His sake (7). The reference 
is probably to the humility with which David accepted the 
punishment of shame which Jehovah had laid upon him, 
as, e.g.) the cursing of Shimei. His nephew Abishai and 
others could not understand such pusillanimity, as they would 
deem it ; but indeed his whole family had shewn how wide 
was the difference between them, not only in this rebellion, 
but in relation to Jehovah and His worship generally (v. 8). 
They could not enter into his zeal for God's house, they 
grudged the wealth stored up to make His house exceeding 
magnifical ; they had low thoughts of Jehovah, and whilst 
in heart they reproached Jehovah, they openly discharged 
these reproaches on David. 

It has been urged that 'verses 11, 12 cannot have 
been true of David, but a little consideration of the cir- 
cumstances will shew that they are historically true of David. 
David's outward display of religious joy was so very exuberant 
as to excite the contempt of the unsympathetic Michal 
(2 Sam. 6. 20). Such a character would be equally demon- 
strative if it ever became his duty to do public penance 
for sin. It has generally been held that Ps. 51, being 
"For the Precentor," affords ground for the belief that 
David was not content with private confession to Nathan, 
but that he made public confession before the people. Whether 
he did or no, we have a description of his religious behaviour 
when trouble fell upon him (2 Sam. 12. 16 ff.). He refused 
to eat, to wash, to change his clothes ; he lay on the bare 
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earth. The elders of his house could not enter into the 
feelings which caused the king thus to abase himself. They 
tried to raise him up, "but he would not, neither would 
he eat bread with them." We should not have expected 
this last phrase if it referred to an ordinary meal. The 
whole verse suggests some public ceremony, when the elders 
of his house had invited David to a banquet or sacrificial 
feast like that which he attended in his youth (1 Sam. 
20, 6). Evidently they were quite out of sympathy with 
him ; his servants also failed to understand his conduct. 
If David shewed such grief, and met with such a want of 
sympathy in regard to a private sorrow, in which we should 
suppose he would have met with the kindest consideration, 
we may easily imagine how extravagant his public penance 
would seem. His tears, his fasts, his sackcloth, would excite 
in the profane only mockery (cf. 22. 8 ; 35. 16 ; 41. 6). 

It would be easy to shew in other wayB also how 
David's religion might move the laughter of fools. We 
need not suppose that he referred to only one occasion ; 
but it is enough to shew that the verses are in harmony 
with one occasion to meet the objection that they are not 
true of David. 

From this retrospect David returns to the present (14-18), 
and prays for deliverance in the same metaphors as in 
w* 1, 2. In vv. 19, 20 he returns to the subject of w. 7-12, 
his reproach and failure to obtain sympathy. But he does 
not now say that he suffers in the cause of Jehovah. Here 
he probably refers to reproaches cast upon him for his sin. 
But, again, it is said that v. 21 cannot be true of David, 
The context, however, does not suggest that the words are 
intended to be taken literally (as at the Crucifixion), any 
more than in the next verse, " their table." 

When David's sin became known, we can easily imaging 
a ion. O 
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the shock which it would cause to his friends, and the 
delight of his enemies. His heart would be broken with 
reproaches, none would offer him any real sympathy; some 
would try to lull his conscience by casuistical attempts to 
mitigate his guilt, others would sting him with aggravation 
of his sin; as if they were to offer him gall (or poppy) 
in his food, or give him vinegar to quench his thirst (v. 21). 

Then follows an imprecation of God's anger upon his 
enemies, such as is common in psalms of this period (see 
Chap. xvi.). Verse 22 may have been suggested by the meta- 
phor of the preceding v. 21, or may refer to the sacrifices 
at Hebron with which the rebellion began (2 Sam. 15. 12). 
David prays that they may suffer what they now inflict 
upon him (28-25), eyes dim with sorrow (cf. v. 8), loss 
of bodily vigour, the wrath of God, banishment from home. 

In v. 26 the pronoun "Thou" is used for emphasis. 
David's present state is a part of God's judgment upon him, 
a fact which he constantly repeats at this period; but his 
enemies take advantage of his affliction instead of standing 
in awe at God's vengeance. For David's bodily sickness at 
this time, see 41. "And to the pain of Thy wounded they 
speak." Other penitents also were suffering affliction for 
their sin, whose pain was increased by the profane talk of 
the wicked. 

Since therefore they refuse to learn from the punishment 
inflicted on others, but rather make such judgments an 
opportunity for further sin, let them meet with the punish- 
ment they deserve, — a hardened heart, adding sin to sin, until 
the vengeance of God wipes them off the earth (27, 28). 

The psalm suddenly changes to thanksgiving, as 22. 22. 
The clouds have rolled away, and David is confident for 
the future. As in 51. 16 he stated that God desired inward 
repentance rather than outward sacrifice, so here he applies 
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the teaching of Samuel to sacrifices of thanksgiving. A 
thankful heart will please God more than any whole burnt 
offering however legally perfect (the victim was to be three 
years old, therefore "shewing horns," and also "parting 
hoofs," for the clean animal must chew the cud and part 
the hoof). 

The meek and all who seek God will rejoice at the re- 
storation of David to his throne : may that heart of joyous 
faith endure. For Jehovah ever listens to the needy, and 
His prisoners He has never despised nor ever will. 

As the mercies of Jehovah are not limited in time, neither 
are they limited in space. Therefore let all Creation 
praise Him (t\ 24). 

David then returns to the present (cf. v. 14), and prays 
that God will save Zion, which has been endangered by his 
sin, and that He will defend all other cities of Judah, that 
men may dwell there in peace, loving His Name. 

The latter part of the psalm is said to supply conclusive 
evidence against the heading, which assigns it to David. 
"His prisoners" {v. 33) is said to indicate captivity in 
Babylon, as in 102. 20 : and v. 35 f. to imply an approaching 
restoration of Jerusalem and Judah, as 102. 16, 28. But 
the language of 69 has only a very superficial resemblance to 
that of 102. 16, 20, 28. Both make mention of "prisoners," 
of Jehovah "building Zion," and of the seed dwelling in 
the land for ever. But the enemies of 69 cannot be the 
Babylonian conquerors. Israel in captivity would not be 
called "Jehovah's prisoners." The previous verses (7, 9, 19) 
shew the meaning to be " prisoners for the sake of Jehovah." 
There is nothing inappropriate to David in the word " His 
prisoners." He is looking forward to the future, to the 
effect which his restoration will have upon the faithful of 
time to come, and he uses expressions of the most general 
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character, though based on his own experience. According 
to the usual role of parallelism, he requires in the second 
clause a stronger word than "needy," and he says that 
Jehovah listens not only to the needy, such as David him- 
self had been, but even if His people are captured and put 
in prison, as nearly happened to David himself, as may have 
happened to some who remained in Jerusalem, He does not 
overlook them. 

There is a marked resemblance between 69 and 22. In 
22 David had drawn an ideal picture of a suffering servant 
of Jehovah, and of the consequences of his deliverance 
in winning many to Jehovah. He seems to have framed 
Psalm 69 on that model ; only in 69 the primary reference 
is to himself; in 22 his experience supplies some of the 
imagery, but the primary reference is to the Messiah. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Sink," "mire," "weary," "my 
crying," "they that hate me without a cause," "the hairs 
of my head," "mine enemies wrongfully," "are mighty," 
"took away," "Thou knowest," "foolishness," "wait" (Jbrf), 
"those that seek Thee," "fasting," "sackcloth," "in the 
multitude of Thy mercy," "mire" (v. 14), "pit," "Thy loving- 
kindness is good," "according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies," "draw nigh" (of God), "take pity" (flee), "for 
welfare," "make to shake," "take hold," "grief," "add" 
(form of imp.), "blotted," "book," "magnify," "your heart 
shall live;; 



P8. 70 has been discussed on page 182. 

Davidic phrases are, as in 40. 13 ff. : — " Ashamed and 
confounded," "seek after my soul," "desire," "Aha," "those 
that seek Thee," "rejoice," "say continually, The Lord be 
magnified " ; also the phrase, " make haste unto me." 
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Ps. 86 has the title, "A Prayer of David." Six verses 
of prayer for deliverance are followed by seven verses of 
thanksgiving (7-18), when, quite unexpectedly, prayer for 
deliverance recommences. The psalm was probably com- 
posed with reference to two occasions. The first prayer 
and its thanksgiving (1-18) may be referred to the earlier 
persecution, perhaps when David fled to the Philistines : 
cf. "Sheol below," v. 13, with 56. 13. He is still able to 
speak of himself as " holy " (or " beloved," v. 2) ; he is 
"afflicted and poor" (v. 1), as in 35. 10, though the expres- 
sion is more common in the psalms of his later period. 

The second prayer commences with a slight variation of 
54. 3, which the heading assigns to the time when the 
Ziphites betrayed David. On both occasions God had shewn 
him a sign for good by singular deliverance. David in 
some late distress prays for a renewal of former mercies. 

As to 86. 1, it is idle to assert that the words "afflicted 
and needy" are inapplicable to David. In his earlier per- 
secution by Saul, and in his later troubles with Absa- 
lom, he was certainly "afflicted." He was "needy" when 
he gladly accepted gifts of food from Ziba, from the Am- 
monite Shobi, from Machir and Barzillai (2 Sam. 16. 1 ; 
17. 27), or when he threw himself on the mercy of the 
enemy of his people, and consented to serve under the 
Philistine Achish. 

The absence of any reference to his suffering for sin, 
and of all violent language against his enemies, suggest 
the earlier period of David's troubles as supplying the 
occasion. 

Ps. 86 is said to be composed almost entirely of reminis- 
cences of other psalms (Robertson Smith, 0. T.J. C. y p. 413). 
A careful comparison will shew that there is very little 
reason for this charge. There is similarity of thought with 
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variety of expression, which is precisely what we should 
expect: — 

1. "Incline, Jehovah, Thine ear," is not a "usual in- 

vocation." In this exact form it is found only in 
Hezekiah's prayer in Isa. 37. 17. The phrase " incline 
Thine ear" occurs with three variations in five 
passages of the Psalms, but is never immediately 
followed by "answer me." 
"Afflicted and needy" occurs seven times in Psalms, 
of which six are Davidic. 

2. "Preserve my soul," 25. 20 only. 

" I am holy," h.o., elsewhere such claims are differently 

expressed. David refers to himself as "holy," 4. 3 ; 

16. 10 : cf. 89. 19. 
"Save Thy servant," h.o., "who trusteth in Thee," 

h.o., but the construction, " trust unto," occurs only 

in Davidic psalms (4 times). 
8. "Be gracious" is frequent, but h.o. is the prayer to 

AdonaL 

4. "Rejoice the soul" is a unique phrase. 

"Unto Thee (Adonai) will I lift up my soul," 25. 1 
(Jehovah) : cf. 143. 8. 

5. "Good and forgiving" is unique, quite different to 

Exod. 34. 6, 7, from which the phrase "plenteous 
in mercy" is borrowed. See «/. 15. 

6. "Give ear to my prayer," as in 17. 1, which is also 

headed "A Prayer of David," 55. 1 (Elohim). 
"Attend to the voice of my supplication," h.o. (my 
cry, 5. 2). 

7. " In the day of my trouble I will call " : cf. 50. 15. 

8. "There is not like Thee among the gods, Adonai; 

nor is there like Thy works," h.o. 
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9. "All nations whom Thou hast made," h.o., "shall 
worship," 22. 27. 
"Shall glorify Thy name," peculiar to this verse and 
v. 12. 

10. "Doing wonders," 72. 18, etc. 
"Alone," 71. 16 ; 83. 18. 

11. "Teach me Thy way, Jehovah," 27. 11. 
"I will walk in Thy truth" : cf. 26. 8. 
"Unite my heart," unique. 

"To fear Thy name," Deut., Neh. only. 

12. I will praise thee .... with all my heart, cf. 9. 1 ; 

138. 1. 
18. "Sheol below," unique. 

14 is a repetition of 54. 8, with slight variations. In the 

place of "proud men," 54. 3 has "strangers" ; it 
also omits "an assembly," for the Ziphites told 
Saul, and did not themselves seek David's life 
(1 Sam. 23. 19 ; 26. 1). 

15 is a quotation from Exod. 34. 6. 

16. "Turn unto me and be gracious unto ine," 25. 16; 

119. 182. 
" Son of Thy handmaid," 116. 16. 

17. "Work with me a token for good," unique. 

"My haters see and be ashamed," h.o. (cf. Mic. 7. 16). 

We have therefore a quotation from Exodus, a significant 
variation of the Davidic psalm 54. 3, and a few phrases 
which occur elsewhere, chiefly in Davidic psalms, but mostly 
in a varied form. But the independence of the writer 
is seen in the fourteen phrases which are not found in 
other psalms, some never again. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Preserve my soul," "holy" (of 
himself), "trusteth in" (unto), "soul of servant," "lift up 
my soul," "plenteous in mercy," "them that call upon 
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Thee" (callers), "give ear unto my prayer," "teach me 
Thy way, Lord," "walk in Thy truth," "I will praise 
Thee with all my heart," " violent," " sought after my soul," 
"set" (God), "full of compassion and gracious" (also in 
reverse order), "long suffering." 



Ps. 101 is ascribed to David, and may have been written 
by him when he was at last king of all Israel and was 
preparing to remove the Ark to Zion (v. 2), to select his 
court officials, and to exercise strict justice throughout the 
land. His experience of the «vil rule of Saul had taught 
him what evils a king should avoid, and also the duty of 
a ruler to choose upright men for his ministers. With the 
last verse compare 2 Sam. 23. 6, 7. The cutting off of the 
wicked proved a harder task than David's joyous faith an- 
ticipated. The phrase "worketh deceit" (v. 7) occurs only 
in 52. 2, which according to the title alludes to Doeg. 
David will have none such for his chief of the herdmen. 

The tone of thought and cast of expression are said to 
betray the influence of the Book of Proverbs (Cheyne). 
Rather, the psalm is the natural utterance of one who, when 
occasion required, would lay down moral truths in such a 
form that they could be quoted as proverbs (cf. 34. 11 ff., 
and 37). 

It has been objected that "When wilt thou come unto 
me " (#. 2) is unsuitable to David, who so frequently says 
that God is with him. But David is probably referring to 
the Ark, as in 2 Sam. 6. 9, " How shall the Ark of Jehovah 
come to me." He declares his resolution to live a life of 
integrity, in the tone of Ps. 15, which describes the charac- 
ter of one who wishes to sojourn in Jehovah's tabernacle. 
For the identification of Jehovah's presence with the Ark 
cf. 08. 18, " Thou hast gone up to the height," and 24. 7. 
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Cf . Exod. 80. 24, " In all places where I record My name I 
will come unto thee." 

Davidic phrases are: — "Walk within," "wicked thing," 
"before eyes," "turn aside" (root), "froward," "privily," 
"high" (in moral sense), "worketh deceit," "telleth lies." 



Ps. 103 is ascribed to David, and probably belongs to his 
later life, when after his return from the east of Jordan he 
"renewed his youth," beginning his reign afresh as it were, 
dedicating his house (Ps. 30), with fresh resolutions and 
renewed devotion to the work of building the Temple as 
described in 1 Chron. 28 and 29. The special mercies for 
which he gives thanks agree with this period. His sin 
with Bathsheba was pardoned, the sickness which prostrated 
him was removed, he was safe from imminent death (v. 4). 
Once more in his palace he resumes his crown, the symbol 
now of kindness and mercies. Such have ever been God's 
dealings with those who fear Him, from Moses onward. 

There is certainly one fact of the psalm which is contrary 
to Davidic usage. In v. 7 he names Moses, elsewhere he 
only alludes to history. The quotation in v. 8 from Exod. 
34. 6, 7 finds a parallel in 86. 15. 

Against the Davidic authorship it is objected that w. 3-5 
exhibit Aramaic forms. But these forms are not those of 
either Aramaic dialect. They are not Syriac nor Chaldee, 
which eventually became the vulgar tongue of Palestine. We 
find in Syriac a silent letter which may have sprung from 
an older form like that which we have in this psalm. But 
old formB existed also in Hebrew and are not unknown 
in poetry (see p. 130). 

Davidic phrases are : — " Bless His holy name," " forgiveth," 
"crowneth," "mouth," "righteousness" (plural), "made 
known ways," "merciful and gracious" (elsewhere reverse 
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order), " slow to anger," " plenteous in mercy," " sins," " dust," 
"known," "throne in heaven," "kingdom" (God's), "do 
His pleasure," "all His works," 



Ps. 108 is a compound psalm. Verses 1-5 repeat with 
alight variations 57. 7-11 ; verses 6-18 repeat with but 
little variation 60. 5-12. Ps. 57 was written when David 
fled from Saul in the cave, and Ps. 60 on the sudden 
invasion of the land by Aram in the north and Edom in 
the south. The former crisis was perilous to David as a 
man; the latter to David as a king. On some retrospect 
of his life he oombines his former thanksgivings for signal 
mercies, personal and national. 

Davidic phrases are: — "My glory," "early," "unto the 
clouds," "divide," "pot," "triumph." 



Ps. 100 is ascribed to David, and belongs to the period 
of Absalom's rebellion. It falls naturally into three parts. 
The first (1-5) and the third (20-31) consist of earnest 
prayers for deliverance ; the second part is a curse of ex- 
treme bitterness. It has been shewn above (p. 24) how 
frequently the psalmists insert quotations, assuming that 
the reader has sense enough to see that they are quotations. 
That the curse of 6-19 is a quotation can be proved con- 
clusively. The morality of such curses is a separate question, 
and is discussed in Chap. xvi. The difficulty raised by them 
is not removed by accepting this as a quotation, for many 
similar passages would still remain. Every psalm must be 
judged on its own merits, and interpreted according to its 
own grammatical construction. 

1. That verses 6-19 are a quotation, and not part of the 
iterances of the psalmist, is proved by the following con- 
clusive reasons : — 
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(a) The tone of the preceding and following verses is one 
of humble supplication, quite different from the tone of 6-19. 

(b) The curse is denounced upon an individual; in the 
rest of the psalm the plural is used. David prays for deliver- 
ance from many enemies; we should expect them to be 
included in the curse, if it were spoken by David, as in 
35 and 69. 

(c) In v. 28, "They may curse, but Thou wilt bless," 
says David. This is intelligible if David had just been 
laying before God the unparalleled cursing of some enemy, 
but how could he speak so if the cursing were his own? 

(d) The tenses in w. 17, 18 are past tenses. The person 
against whom the cursing is directed is said to be already 
suffering under a curse : " He loved cursing, and it has 
come to him ; he delighted not in blessing, and it has been 
far from him. He clothed himself with cursing as his gar- 
ment, and it has come within him like water." Now this 
state of affliction is true of the psalmist ; he prays that 
Jehovah will make it clear that he is suffering from His 
hand (v. 27). But the psalmist's enemies are not in any 
affliction. He transfers to them the language and metaphor 
of the above verses, though withholding the curse: "Let 
my adversaries be clothed with shame, and let them cover 
themselves with their own confusion as with a mantle." 
Their punishment is future, and he prays that it may take 
the milder form of shame and confusion. 

(e) It should be noted how the third part of the psalm 
is in designed contrast with the second part, and gets more 
fulness of meaning if the curse is directed against David. 
Verse 20, " This is the reward of mine adversaries " ; they 
have themselves declared the punishments which Jehovah 
sends on the wicked. "But do Thou, Jehovah Lord, deal 
with me" (21); the pronoun is expressed for emphasis. 
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Let my future be decided by Thee, and not as their malice 
would dictate. " For I am afflicted and needy " (22) ; 
again the pronoun expressed for emphasis. They acouse 
me of persecuting the afflicted and needy (16), but it is I 
who was, and am again, afflicted and needy. "According 
to Thy mercy" (26) contrasts with "Let there be none 
to extend mercy to him " (12). " That they may know that 
this is Thy hand, Thou (pronoun) Jehovah hast done it" 
(27) ; it is not my own cursing which has recoiled upon 
me (17, 18), but a special chastisement of Jehovah's love. 
"They (pronoun) may curse, but Thou (pronoun) wilt 
bless" (28), makes a direct reference to the curse above, 
and repudiates the charge of w. 17, 18. The metaphors 
of 17, 18 are, as we have seen, adapted to David's prayer 
for the confusion of the rebels (29). He will open his mouth 
for better purposes than cursing (30). Jehovah will stand 
at his right hand (31), not the accuser (v. 6, Satan). He 
will save him from " judges of his soul," such as the enemy 
imprecates (6, 7). 

(/) The first two verses are unintelligible if spoken by 
David, whether king or not. For if he were king, it was 
in his power to appoint judges ; and if he had wished to 
condemn an enemy by forms of law, he could have appointed 
a wicked judge to carry out a wicked purpose, or he could 
have judged the case himself. There would be no meaning 
in a prayer to God to appoint a wicked judge. Besides, 
such a prayer implies that the man was innocent of any 
legal crime, that the law, if rightly administered, could not 
touch him. A just judge would be more likely to condemn 
the guilty than a wicked one. David often prays to God 
to destroy his enemies because they are guilty and deserve 
punishment. But can we imagine David under any circum- 
stances praying to God to destroy one who is not guilty 
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of fcrime, who cannot be condemned by the course of law, 
so that God must actually intervene and appoint a wicked 
judge that the law may be stretched unduly or perverted, 
in order that the innocent may be condemned ? It is quite 
inconceivable that such a man as David could offer any 
such prayer. Be the author who he may, be his desire 
for vengeance as remote as possible from the teaching 
of Christ, the explanation proposed makes him pray to God 
to do an act of injustice, which is utterly out of keeping 
with the tone of the Psalter. No psalm containing such a 
prayer would ever have been admitted. 

Similarly with regard to "let his prayer become sin." 
The general explanation is that when David's enemy has 
been condemned by the wicked one whom God has set over 
him, he prays to God for deliverance; and the psalmist 
prays that such prayer for deliverance may become sin. 
We naturally ask with surprise how such a change is pos- 
sible. Such a prayer argues trust in Jehovah and belief in 
His providential care, and similar prayers for deliverance 
from oppression or affliction are frequent in the 0. T. An 
answer is given from Prov. 15. 8, "The sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord, but the prayer of 
the upright is His delight," where sacrifice and prayer are 
said to be virtually synonymous. But the two cases are 
totally opposed. The proverb condemns as hateful to 
God the hypocrisy which openly professes to honour Him, 
while it withholds the true honour of obedience. For 
the condemned person of the psalm would surely offer a 
genuine prayer for deliverance. The prayer might remain 
unheard (Prov. 1. 24-31), but what was to make it become 
sin ? Can we imagine any psalmist praying to God to treat 
as a sin that which is not sinful? If the prayer were 
sinful, from lack of faith or as being the mere ejaculation 
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of old bad habit, then the phrase can only mean that &od 
is to make the man sin. This diabolical plot of first con- 
demning a man by special appointment of a wicked judge, 
and then treating as sin his very natural prayer for deliver- 
ance, is what commentators wish to foist upon David, while 
they profess to be stricken with horror at David's un- 
christian conduct. 

2. Since, then, we are obliged to regard the curse as directed 
against the Psalmist, the most probable view is that David 
recalls the substance of some of the curses uttered by Shimei. 
The curse may then be explained as follows : — 

Shimei of course expected that David would be captured 
by Absalom, and he prays that when he is brought to trial 
for his deeds of blood he may be condemned. David had 
spoken of the rebels as wicked (cf. v. 2), and Shimei says, 
"Set over him a wicked one, let an accuser stand at his 
right hand. When he is judged let him come forth wicked 
(be judged a rebel), and let his prayer become sin" (by 
the success of the rebellion, in which event David's prayer 
for the destruction of Absalom's party would become a sin : 
for in the event of his success, Absalom would be the king 
" whom the Lord and this people and all the men of Israel 
choose," 2 Sam. 16. 18). 

Then follow curses of the usual type, on person, family, 
and property ; but they derive a special meaning from 
the life of David. Shimei was " of the family of the house 
of Saul." Saul's dynasty had been destroyed by treachery, 
so that many might still regard David as a usurper, and 
Mephibosheth as the true heir to the throne. This hypo- 
thesis explains the suspicious conduct of Mephibosheth and 
David's treatment of him (2 Sam. 16. 1 ff. ; 19. 29). 

Many passages gain in force if there is a reference to 
Mephibosheth and Saul in w. 8-19. " Let another take his 
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office" as he has taken the throne from the heir of Saul. 
Mephibosheth had lost father and mother (9), and David 
had just taken away from him the property he inherited 
and had given it to Ziba. May David's children be beggars, 
may some extortioner or trickster (like Ziba) lay a snare 
for his property, and may strangers enjoy the wealth he has 
hoarded up (10, 11). David had made a great point of 
shewing kindness to the house of Saul (2 Sam. 9. 1), 
and had shewn it to the third generation in the person of 
Mephibosheth : but "let there be none extending kindness 
to him" (the phrase is peculiar, occurring only in 36. 10). 
Shimei prays that David's posterity may be cut off (v. 18), 
probably in retribution for the extinction of Saul's family. 
For David had to make enquiry before he discovered even 
a single one surviving — Mephibosheth. In the war with 
Ishbosheth, David's men had no doubt succeeded in destroy* 
ing any possible claimants to the throne. When the Gibeon- 
ites demanded vengeance David had to reckon through the 
female descent (2 Sam. 21. 8) to find seven sons of Saul. 
If this extinction of Saul's family be regarded as exemplifying 
Exod. 20. 5, Shimei prays that the sins of David's fore- 
fathers may be avenged on him and his posterity. 

Verse 16 may be intended merely as a general statement 
of David's cruelty in the day of his power. But it rather 
gives us a view of Saul's party concerning his relation with 
David, for the phrase is peculiar, " a man afflicted and needy," 
referring to some marked instance. They would represent 
David as treating Saul with ingratitude, as treacherously 
undermining Jonathan's right to succeed, as compelling Saul 
to go up and down on the mountains when his wounded 
spirit needed rest, in the hope of getting an opportunity 
to slay him. David might call himself "afflicted and 
needy," but the title was more true of the distracted Saul. 
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David's frequent denunciation of God's judgment upon 
the wicked is represented (17) as a love of cursing; the 
trouble which now enfolded him from sickness and rebellion 
was a just recoil on himself of the curses he had heaped 
on others ; and might they cling to him for ever. 

3. The psalm contains a few notices of the condition of 
the writer, and these agree with David's oondition at the 
time of Absalom's rebellion. 

He complains of falsehood and deceit (v. 2) ; cf. Absalom's 
false charges against David, his pretence of zeal for the 
interests of the poor ; and Shimei's false charge that David 
had shed the blood of the house of Saul (2 Sam. 16. 8). He 
had shewn love to those who now returned hatred (v. 5), 
as David to Absalom, Ahithophel, and his subjects. The 
curse implies that the object holds high office, that there 
is no prospect of vengeance on him from any human 
authority. God is invoked to set over him an unjust judge 
who will condemn him, so that the curser admits that no 
just tribunal could find him guilty. 

David was at this time "afflicted" (22) with sickness, 
and "needy," in the want of food for his troops. But the 
climax of suffering was the rebellion of a favourite son, "my 
heart is wounded within me" (22). In v. 23, "Shaken off 
like the locust" describes the rapid rejection of David by 
his people : the weakness and want of food (24) correspond 
with the history (2 Sam. 17. 27). 

In v. 27, "Thou, Jehovah, hast done it" exactly accords 
with David's saying that Jehovah had bid Shimei curse. 

It is objected that St. Peter's quotation of v. 8 cannot 
be explained if the curse is directed against David. "The 
Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake concerning Judas. . . 
His bishoprick let another take" (Acts 1. 20) David is 
the type of Christ, and David's enemy of Judas. But in 
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v. 20 David says, "This (is, or will be) the reward of mine 
adversaries from the Lord," and St. Peter sees the fulfil- 
ment of this reward in the death of Judas. 

4. Lastly, the language of the psalm is that of David. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Hatred," " evil for good," " set " 
{hiphfl), "when he shall be judged," "sin," "few" (without 
a prep.), "catch," "strangers," "extend mercy," "cut off," 
"posterity cut off," "blotted out," "shew mercy," "slay" 
(unusual form), "reward," "speak," "Thy mercy is good," 
"my heart within me," "fasting," "shake the head," "save 
(with) mercy," "curse," "clothed with shame." 



Ps. 110 is ascribed to David. It is quoted by our Lord, 
and accepted by the Pharisees as David's (Matt. 22, 48). 
It is quoted also by St. Peter as David's (Acts 2. 34). Until 
quite recently this was considered decisive by those who 
believed in the Divinity of the Son of Man and in the 
inspiration of His Apostle. But of late this inference has 
been questioned even by believers. They assert that on such 
points as the authorship of a psalm the knowledge of the 
Son of Man was only that of His day, that He accepted 
such ignorance when He "emptied himself of His glory." 
On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that He who 
was the Truth would use in support of the Truth an argument 
which is at length discovered to be false. We cannot fix 
a priori the limits of our Lord's self -emptying, but we may 
fairly demand overwhelming proof before we set aside all 
early tradition, and accept a theory so highly improbable. 

On what grounds are we asked to set aside Jewish tradi- 
tion, Christian inspiration, and the authority of our Lord? 
(1) If the psalm be David's it is directly Messianic, and, 
it is said, there are no directly Messianic psalms. This 
question cannot be fully discussed here. It is one of the 
s. ion. P 
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many arbitrary dicta of modem criticism and is without 
foundation. (2) Adonai is said to be a post-Davidic title. 
This again is arbitrary assertion. (3) The position of the 
psalm in the Fifth Book. A psalm of David, it is objected, 
would not have had to wait so long for public recognition. 
This objection is worthless. We do not know anything of 
the principles on which the Psalter was compiled, or why 
some psalms were inserted earlier, some later. We find 
similar omissions in the several editions of modern hymn- 
books and modern poetry which are not always intelligible. 

With regard to 110 we can see a special reason for omitting 
it. It unites in one person the offices of priest and king. 
This was forbidden in the Mosaic law and was part of the 
sin of Jeroboam. A psalm which might seem to support 
this union as the higher ideal would naturally be a subject 
of suspicion. But when, after the Return, Zechariah pro- 
phesied that He who would build the true Temple of God 
would be both Priest and King (6. 13), the psalm would 
meet with ready acceptance. 

An attempt has recently been made to shew that the 
internal evidence suits better with Simon the Maccabee 
than with any other person. But it is admitted that some 
parts of the psalm will not suit, that the author was under 
"illusion," and Simon did not turn out such a one as the 
poet hoped. The attempt is such an absolute failure that 
nothing further need be said of it. It is referred to here 
as shewing that the most advanced critics use the same 
method for ascertaining the author as the defenders of 
the traditional authorship. To shew that the internal evi- 
dence points to David is as legitimate a method as the 
attempt to shew that it points to Simon. It is not "to 
put the cart before the horse," as has been ignorantly 
said. 
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Before dealing with the internal evidence we must ascertain 
more exactly what the evidence is, by translating and ex- 
plaining the psalm. 

(1) An utterance of Jehovah to my Lord, Sit on My right hand : 
Until I set Thy foes a footstool for Thy feet. 

(2) The rod of Thy power shall Jehovah send forth from Zion : 
Kule amid Thy foes. 

(3) Thy people shall be freewill offerings in the day of Thy power, 
(O thou who dost issue) in the beauties of holiness from the 

womb of dawn : 
Thine is the dew of Thy birth. 

(4) Jehovah hath sworn and will not repent, Thou art priest for 

ever: 
After the order of Melchizedek. 

(5) Adonai upon Thy right hand: 

Hath smitten in the day of His wrath, kings. 

(6) He shall judge among the nations, one full of corpses ; 
He hath smitten the head over a wide land. 

(7) From a torrent in the way shall He drink : 
Therefore shall His head be exalted. 

The psalm falls into two strophes of three verses each, 
united by v. 4. The first strophe describes the exaltation 
of the king to the right hand of Jehovah, where He rests 
from further conflict. His people, fired by His example of 
self-sacrifice, gladly offer themselves to complete His conquests. 
In the second strophe the king is fighting. Adonai (the 
Lord) is at His right hand. The psalmist prophesies that 
He will conquer death, that He will make light of all obstacles 
in His way, and for this willing devotion will be exalted. 
The natural order is, first the Cross, then the Crown ; but 
the psalm, as so often, gives first the conclusion, and then 
the process (cf. Is. 52. 12, &c. or Ps. 73. 1). 

V. 1 : "An utterance," as 36. 1, is used only of a revela- 
tion from God. "My Lord," — king David had no earthly 
superior ; he rightly felt that the Conqueror of Sin and 

P 2 
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Death must be more than man (cf. Ps. 24). "Sit on My 
right hand," the place of honour (1 Kings 2. 19). "A 
footstool for Thy feet" occurs in five other places, and 
always of God. The king is therefore called to a position 
of dignity and power as God. 

V. 2 : " The rod," the various forces of the executive power, 
as also in Is. 9. 4 ; 14. 5, 6. 

V. 3 : Thy people shall offer themselves freely (Judg. 5. 2) 
to fight the battles of Jehovah in the day when Thou dost 
muster Thy host for war. For the ellipse in the next clause 
cf. 68. 26, "(Ye who have issued) from the fountain of 
Israel" That which issues in beauty from the womb of 
dawn is the rising sun, a type of Christ, as in Mai. 4. 2. 
Cf. Ps. 22, "the hind of dawn"; 2 Sam. 23. 4. Thy 
fresh invigorating influence remains for ever, not like the 
dew of the youthful sun which quickly perishes. 

V. 4 : He is not only king, but priest, just as Melchizedek 
was. He is priest, for He has offered the sacrifice of absolute 
devotion, the only sacrifice which Jehovah desires (40. 6-8). 
He is priest for ever, for His sacrifice is real, and not only 
typical. 

V. 5 : He has fought against the enemies of Jehovah with 
absolute self-devotion trusting in God, and smitten kings 
as Joshua did ; but the land of promise still remained to 
be possessed. 

V. 6 : " One full of corpses " is the grave ; the " head over 
a wide land " is Death. There is a play on the word " wide," 
and the city Rabbah. "A land of Kabbah " (A.V., wide 
land) recalls the idol Molech who was propitiated with 
human sacrifice. The conquest of Ammon was a victory 
of Jehovah over Molech ; but the ideal conquest must be over 
the great enemy of Jehovah, of whom Molech is only a type. 
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V. 7 : "A torrent in the way " was a formidable obstacle, 
fatal to Sisera and his host (Judg. 5. 21) ; bnt He will use 
it as a source of refreshment, getting a benefit from that 
which would stay a less zealous servant of Jehovah (Ps. 
84. 6). Therefore shall He be exalted, as has already been 
described in v. 1. 

If this psalm were written by David, as the heading states, 
it gets such fulness of meaning as no other explanation 
gives. David's life supplies an historic groundwork for this 
prophecy of the Messiah. 

(a) The central truth of the psalm is that the king has 
offered to God the only true sacrifice, that of a perfect 
obedience, as David taught in Ps. 40. Fighting against 
the enemies of Jehovah was the way in which David shewed 
his self-sacrifice, and he conceives of the Messiah as a warrior. 

(b) Unique emphasis is given to the promise, "Thou 
art priest for ever." David knew that Jehovah had once 
given the priesthood, and then had cause to repent. He 
himself was obliged to partly execute the sentence, and 
put Zadok above Abiathar the descendant of Eli* From 
the time when Solomon set aside Abiathar, there was no 
change in the priesthood until Antiochus. The idea would 
be foreign to the national thought ; but it is familiar to 
the psalmist, as it must have been to David. Eli's line 
was set aside for unholiness. The priest for ever must be 
perfectly holy. Nor can we limit "for ever" to the duration 
of his life ; it must have its full meaning. He who sits at 
God's right hand will share in His unending life. 

(c) The law of Moses forbade the union of king and 
priest, which was almost universal in antiquity. Saul had 
dared to usurp the functions of the priesthood, and for this 
sin lost his throne. David owed his elevation to this sepa- 
ration of the two offices, and therefore naturally lays very 
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great emphasis on Him who would fulfil the ideal. " Thou," 
the pronoun, expresses Thou in contrast to all others. The 
priesthood of the Messiah was no usurpation like that of 
Saul, nor terminable like that of Abiathar. 

(d) The peculiar reference to Melchizedek comes most 
naturally from the mouth of David. He was, as it were^ 
the successor of Melchizedek as Jehovah's king in Zion. 
David conquered the citadel of Zion from the heathen 
Jebusites. He offered sacrifice to the true God where no 
such sacrifice had been offered, so far as is recorded, since 
the days of Melchizedek priest of the Most High God. 

(e) David's history supplies the key to the interpretation 
of v. 6. The conquest of Rabbah is represented in the history 
as the last of David's victories. It was the crown of his 
glorious career in fighting the battles of Jehovah. 

(/) David's history illustrates the obstacle presented by 
a " torrent in the way." He pursued the Amalekites to the 
torrent Besor (1 Sam. 30. 10). Of his four hundred men, 
two hundred were unable to face the formidable rush of 
water and the steep cliff beyond. In later life "a torrent 
in the way " would recall to David a noble instance of self- 
devotion, when the brave two hundred dashed into the 
torrent, scaled the cliff, and defeated a host many times 
more numerous. 

For a fuller treatment of this psalm the reader is referred 
to my Three Lectures on Ps. 110. 

Davidic phrases are : — "Said," "womb," "dew," "strike," 
" lift up head." 

Ps. 122 is one of the four Songs of Degrees ascribed to 
David; and the internal evidence supports the heading. 
For the thought of all the Tribes going up to Jerusalem 
would be only a source of bitter sorrow at any time after 
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the Separation, and more especially so after the Exile, when 
the contrast was most marked between the depressed con- 
dition of the Jews and the joyous condition of all Israel 
as depicted in the Psalm. The same is true of the refer- 
ence to the thrones of the house of David. Nor can we 
say that the pain of this restrospect was swallowed up in 
the spiritual dignity of Jerusalem, now greater than ever, 
in the sense of union with brethren far and near. For 
there is no hint of a Dispersion, the people go up as Tribes, 
and as Tribes of Jehovah they are a witness to Israel that 
all Israel is one people of Jehovah. 

The verb rendered "compact together" (v. 8) has often 
the moral sense of "allied, united," and is probably used 
in that sense here, where the references to union would be 
singularly appropriate. David had united two hostile king- 
doms, and the way the city was built bore witness to this 
union. See p. 60. If it be true that the boundary line 
of Judah and Benjamin ran through Jerusalem, the city 
was a visible link between the two royal tribes. It was 
not divided into "quarters," there were no special "streets," 
as for aliens and foreigners (1 Kings 20. 34), no " Jewry " for 
the men of Judah, shut off from the rest by special gates 
and walls. The same sentiment is expressed at length in 133. 

The little psalter of Songs of Degrees may belong to the 
post-Exile period ; but if there existed any suitable psalms 
of David, every motive of religion and patriotism would lead 
to their inclusion. 

It is objected (1) that David would not use such a phrase 
as "thrones for the house of David." But why not? He 
speaks of himself elsewhere in the third person and of his 
house (see p. 155). He is looking forward to the long 
reign promised to his family, and uses a suitable expression. 
Or if he wrote the psalm for the use of others, the phrase 
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is natural and unobjectionable. It is quite incredible that 
this notice suggested the ascription of the psalm to David. 
It is also objected (2) that "built" must mean "rebuilt," 
and this involves the ruin of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. 
But the history tells us that David did build Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. 5. 9), and reference is made to his building in 
another Davidic psalm, viz. 51 (See p. 59). (3) The past 
tenses in w. 4, 5, "Thither the tribes went up," "There 
were set thrones," are said to refer to pilgrim ages of bygone 
days. But it is equally grammatical to render " have gone 
up," "are set"; e.g. 68. 18; "Thou hast gone up to the 
height " of the recent ascent of the Ark ; or 26. 4, " I have 
not sat with vain persons." Cf . 2. 6. (4) The style is said to 
be similar to post-Exilic psalms. The only sign of a late 
date is the short form of the relative in v. 4, for this was 
the common form when Aramaic became the vulgar tongue. 
But the form is found also in very early psalms, as e.g. in 
Deborah's song in Judg. 5. 7 : and in the Siloam inscrip- 
tion (Sayce, Higher Criticism. See also on Aramaisms, 
p. 130). 

Davidic phrases are: — "Feet stand," "go up" (for 
sacrifice). 

Ps. 124 is full of the imagery found in David's psalms. 
It can hardly have been intended in the first instance to 
express the feelings of the returning exiles, for which the 
imagery is very unsuitable. In v. 3, " swallowed us up alive " 
is like an allusion to the sudden fate of Korah (Num. 16. 32, 
33), and in w. 4, 5 the image is that of persons overtaken 
by a sudden flood rushing down towards the w&dy, a not 
uncommon danger in certain of the mountain regions south 
and east of the Holy Land. So, again, the escape of the 
bird from the snare suggests a sudden danger and equally 
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unexpected deliverance. An original poem on the Return 
would have used more appropriate imagery. But if there 
were in existence a psalm of David expressing his thanks 
for deliverance from danger, it would naturally have been 
seized upon for use, though the circumstances were not in 
all points the same. 

There are no means of guessing what the sudden danger 
was to which David refers. During his chase by Saul, he 
and his men must often have been caught in a trap and 
escaped with difficulty. Pilgrims to the festivals must have 
been exposed to sudden attack from robbers and the like, 
and would gladly use an old psalm in which they could 
join the great king David in thankfulness for deliverance. 

It is objected that v. 8 obviously assigns it to the same 
hands as 121. 2, and 134. 3, where also we find "Maker 
of heaven and earth." But the phrase is not characteristic 
of those psalms. It occurs also in 115. 15. 

Davidic phrase : — " Fowlers." 



Ps. 131 expresses with a beautiful image a truth which 
forms a leading characteristic of David's moral teaching. 
Conscious of great mental powers, marked out by God for 
a high position, elevated to an honourable post in the court 
of Saul, the youthful David must have felt the natural 
temptings of pride and ambition. But he deliberately sup- 
pressed all such feelings, and made the graces of humility 
and meekness the ambition of his life. The first verse 
may perhaps refer to the proud self-confidence with which 
the youthful reason seeks to solve the problem of life (139. 
6 ; 73. 16 ; Job 42. 3), and the second verse to practical 
affairs and social intercourse. He adds a prayer that the 
nation also may look with trust to Jehovah, and not proudly 
rest upon their own strength (20. 7 ; 44. 3-6). 
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Critics who deny this psalm to David, though admitting 
that it is in aooordanoe with his teaching, are for the most 
part content with the mere assertion. Prof. Cheyne thinks 
the key is to be found in Jer. 45. 5 or Job 42. 8, which 
speak of " great things " and " things too high (wonderful) 
for me." But Baruch is forbidden to seek great things for 
himself, beoause Jehovah will bring evil on all flesh. The 
psalm shews no traces of the deep repentance which bowed 
the soul of Job when at last his eyes were opened. Nor 
does it fall in with David's words to Michai (2 Sam. 6. 22), 
as Delitzsch suggests. 

The importance of meekness in David's eyes is seen in 
the following facts: — ''The meek" are mentioned by him 
nine times, as against three in other psalms; the eyes are 
" high " in David only (18. 27) ; cf . 101. 5, and the upturned 
nose of the proud in 10. 4, "A wicked one, according to 
the height of his nose." The root of the word rendered 
"quieted" is found in David only. The exact phrase, 
" too high for me," occurs here only, but the same idea 
recurs in David's Psalm 139. 6, and also in 40. 5. Contrast 
71. 15. 

Davidic phrases are: — "High" (in moral sense), "eyes 
lofty," "quieted." 

Ps. 133, in praise of brotherly love, is eminently suitable 
to David, who united in one the two hostile kingdoms, of 
which the common worship in Zion was the visible sign. 
Cf. also the scene at Hebron when David was anointed 
(1 Chron. 12. 38-40). 

As to language, the use of the short form of the relative 
(v. 3) is anything but decisive against Davidic authorship 
(see p. 232). On the other hand, "life" absolutely, of 
spiritual life, is found in David only (16. 11 ; 21. 4 ; 30. 5 ; 
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36. 9: of this life, 17. 14 5.63. 4; 66. 9). Only David 
uses "dew" as a metaphor in the psalms (110. 3). 

Davidic phrases are : — "Mouth," (of things inanimate, 
A.V. skirts), "garments," "dew," "life" (spiritual). 



Ps. 138 is probably a psalm of David's old age. It 
contains nothing which enables us to fix the date with 
certainty, yet the following details point in one direction: — 
The thanksgiving is for past mercies (v. 8). The word 
" strengthenest " is peculiar, and occurs here only in Psalms, 
but a substantive from the same root occurs in 90. 10 of 
the strength of old age. The style is marked by reminis- 
cences of former psalms, and yet there are many new and 
vigorous phrases. "The style is imitative, but less mecha- 
nically so than many" (Cheyne), but this is characteristic 
of the old age of poets. There is a pathetic contrast 
between the brightness of David's youth when these utter- 
ances were spontaneous, and his old age of sin and sorrow, 
clinging to the earlier words to recall the early faith. 

The following reminiscences may be noted : — With v. 1 cf. 
9. 1, "I will praise (thee), Lord, with my whole heart" 
(but cf. 86. 12). With v. 2 cf» 5. 7, " I will worship toward 
Thy holy temple " : and 64. 6, " I will praise thy name," cf . 
142. 7 (but also 99. 3). With v. 5 cf. 18. 21, "ways of 
the Lord." With v. 7 cf. 23. 4, "though I walk": and 
55. 20 "stretch forth thy hand": also 144. 7: "Save with 
thy right hand," and 20. 6 (but also 98. 1) ; 60. 5 ; 
108. 6. With v. 8 cf . 57. 2, " perfect " : also 8. 6, " work of 
thine hands," and 19. 1 ; 28. 5 ; 143. 5 (but also 102. 25). 

But the following words and phrases are not found else- 
where in Psalms : — " Thou hast magnified Thy word," " above 
all Thy name," "strengthenest," "lowly," "high" (in the 
sense of "proud"), "afar off," "wrath of my enemies." 
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The objections to Davidic authorship are : — 

(1) "Gods" in v. 1 should be rendered "nobles or 
great men," so that the expression is unsuitable to 
David. But most commentators render "gods." The 
word Elohim is sometimes used of judges (58. 11), 
but not as a general term for nobility (cf. 82. 1, 6). 

(2) The hope that Gentile kings will worship Jehovah 
is said to be characteristic of a late age, e.g., 102. 15, 
especially of the later prophecies of Isaiah. But the 
recognition of Jehovah by Gentiles is found in many 
Davidic psalms. Their rulers are named in 22. 29 ; 
68. 29 (cf. 2. 10, 11 ; 72. 10, 11). 

(3) The phrase in v. 8, "Thy mercy, Lord, (en- 
dureth) for ever," is said to be a modification of the 
familiar doxology, " For His mercy (endureth) for ever," 
found only in late psalms. This is of no weight; the 
reverse is more probable. 

(4) LXX., beside the usual "To David," has also 
"of Haggai and Zachariah." But the meaning is 
exceedingly uncertain, as it is not the form in which 
they define the author. Possibly the two prophets 
instituted a search for Davidic and other early writings. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Praise with whole heart," " I will 
worship toward Thy holy temple," "ways of the Lord," 
"proud," "walk in midst," "stretch forth hand," "perfect" 
(transitively). 

Ps. 139 is ascribed to David, and expresses in Davidic 
language two favourite thoughts of David, — the presence of 
God throughout all creation, and His justice on the wicked. 

It is objected that the ascription to David is refuted by 
the linguistic features of the pealm, which bear the stamp 
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of the Babylonian influences upon the Hebrew language. 
Bat these so-called Aramaisms reduce themselves to two 
words. (1) "Lying down" (v. 8) has the softer Aramaic, 
and not the harsher Hebrew form. This may or may not 
be a dialectic form (see p. 131), or it may be that a foreign 
word was purposely used, for the Hebrew is nearly always used 
of beasts or birds. Cf. the common use of "accouchement" 
for " lying-in." (2) "Ascend" (v. 8) occurs only in Daniel, 
but is frequent in Aramaic. This also was probably borrowed 
deliberately to express the uncommon idea of ascending into 
heaven. This is a very slight foundation for the charge that 
the psalm is written in debased Hebrew not worthy of the 
noble thoughts. 

Some include "thought" (2, 17), but cognate words 
occur in Ecclesiastes. "Word" (4) occurs also in 2 Sam. 
23. 2 ; Prov. 23. 9 ; and often in Job. "Substance" (16) is 
from a root found in Hebrew. " Thoughts " (23) occurs in 
94. 19. 

LXX. has "To David, of Zachariah" (see p. 236). In 
v. 18, "When I awake I am still with Thee," does not 
appear to have any connection with what precedes or follows. 
But the word "I have awoke" occurs in Psalms only in 
3. 5, which is said to have been written by David in his 
flight from Absalom, and so on the east of Jordan (see p. 136). 
That awaking impressed itself on David's mind, and accounts 
for the insertion here ; and his presence on the east of Jordan 
amid the kindred people of Machir and Barzillai may account 
for the so-called Aramaisms. There is also another link 
between Pss. 3 and 139. The verb "flee" (139. 7) occurs 
elsewhere in Psalms only in the headings of 3 and 57. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Thou knowest," " my downsitting," 
"afar off," "word," "morning," "mother's womb," "in 
secret," " lowest parts of the earth," " eyes did see," " book," 
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"great," "when I awake," "bloody men," "wickedly," "take 
in vain," "hatred." 

Ps. 140 is ascribed to David, and is thoroughly Davidio 
in style and subject matter. It does not supply any certain 
clue to the occasion. The phrase in v. 1, " man of violences," 
occurs only in 2 Sam. 22. 49, but in 18. 48 we have the 
singular, "man of violence," as also in 140. 11, "violent 
man." The psalm, therefore, may be safely referred to the 
time of David's early troubles under Saul. It has also many 
points of connection with 64, a psalm of the same period. 
Davidic words common to both are, "preserve," "whet the 
tongue," "hid," "snares." In both, the weapon of the 
enemy is the tongue ; they employ the greatest cunning, 
but their tongue shall cause their fall, and the righteous 
shall rejoice at the judgment. These ideas are frequent in 
Davidic psalms, and might have been seized on by an 
imitator. But there is not the slightest ground for supposing 
that the psalm was written by an imitator. Several words 
and phrases occur which are not found elsewhere in the 
Psalter, but this is very characteristic of Davidic psalms. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Preserve" (from harm), "violent 
man," "imagine," "gathering together," "sharpened their 
tongue," "serpent," "poison," "keep me from hands," 
"hid," "net," "way," "gins" (pi), "hear supplications," 
" hear voice," " further," " maintain cause." 



Ps. 141 most probably belongs to the same period as the 
preceding and following psalms, — the time of trouble in the 
days of Saul. The psalmist's need is urgent {v. I) ; he is 
apparently unable to join in the public worship of Jehovah 
(v. 2) ; he dares not give utterance to his thoughts (v. 8) ; 
he refuses to join the wicked in their evil doings, or to 
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feast with them (v. 4) ; he would himself welcome even a 
severe castigation from a righteous man, but they will not 
listen to his censures, so that he can do no more than pray 
against their wickednesses (v. 5) ; however, when punish- 
ment has fallen on those whose duty it was to execute 
justice, the rest will listen gladly to the psalmist's words 
of righteousness (v. 6). Meanwhile, the unburied bones of 
men cruelly slain cry to God for vengeance (v. 7). The 
psalmist prays that he may still be delivered as heretofore 
from the many snares which they lay for him. 

This falls in well with the time when David was chased 
upon the mountains by Saul. He was driven from the 
worship of Jehovah (1 Sam. 26. 19) ; the outlaws who were 
with him used violent language against their pursuer, but 
David shewed all respect to the Lord's anointed. David's 
piety was offensive to the courtiers, as we saw (pp. 175, 
208). David's companions were men who had suffered 
wrongfully, for whom the judges should have secured justice 
(1 Sam. 22. 2). This is a simpler and more forcible ex- 
planation than that which sees in " their judges" the magis- 
trates set up by Absalom. 

It is best in v. 7 to retain the translation of A.V., which 
follows Bashi and Kimchi (cf. Eccles. 10. 9) ; but instead 
of "upon the earth," which seems an unnecessary remark, 
render " in the land," i.e. in our own country (cf. 72. 16 ; 
74. 8) ; in an enemy's land it would not have been so 
strange. The comparison is formally defective, as often 
(p. 16). "Like a splitter and cleaver, in the land, our 
bones have been scattered at the mouth of Sheol." The 
unburied bones are compared to the pieces of split wood. 
They would be the bones of David's men, for though no 
loss is actually recorded in the history, yet it is not improb- 
able that some of the party may have fallen into the hands 
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of Saul or his friends, and suffered by being hurled over 
the rocks. Their bones bleaching in the sun bore witness 
to the cruelty of Saul and his judges. Their fate suggested 
the form in which David expresses his conviction of the 
retribution which will come on the judges who had failed 
in their duty (v. 6). 

Others explain, " As the earth is broken up and scattered 
by the plougher, so is David's party broken up by Absalom's 
rebellion, and the grave yawns before them " ; but the break- 
ing up of earth by the plough is a very unsuitable image 
for the dispersion of a political party, and it is doubtful 
whether we can translate "breaks up the earth." The only 
parallel construction is 1 Chron. 11. 18. 

Many translations have been given of v. 5. We may 
render, "Let a righteous one smite (lit hammer) me, (it 
would be) a kindness, and let him reprove me, (it would 
be) oil for the head, let not my head refuse (it) ; but still 
my prayer also shall be against their wickednesses." Or 
thus : " Let a righteous one smite me in kindness, and 
reprove me ; it would be oil for the head," etc. The former 
is the more forcible. How genuine this feeling was we see 
in David's submission to Nathan when " Thou art the man " 
came down upon him like a sledge-hammer. Some have 
seen here a reference to Nathan, but the tone is rather that 
of the earlier period of comparative sinlessness. 

The idea of prayer as a sacrifice is Davidio, and is found 
only in 5. 3. 

Davidic phrases are :— " Make haste unto me," " give ear 
to my voice," " when I cry," " set, Lord, before," " incline 
not," "evil thing," "mouth" (of things inanimate), "keep 
me from hands," "laid," "gins" (pi.). 



Ps. 142 is ascribed " to David, when he was in the cave, 
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a prayer." The psalm does not enable us to decide whether 
the cave was at Adullam (1 Sam. 22. 1) or Engedi (1 Sam. 
24. 3). The details agree with either period. 

Davidic phrases are :— " With my voice (I cried)," "Thou 
knewest," "privily laid," "know," "refuge," "land of the 
living," " attend unto my cry," " deliver me from my perse- 
cutors," "for they are stronger than I," "bring my soul 
out," "compass." 

Ps. 143 is generally assigned to the time of Absalom's 
rebellion. For in v. 2 the psalmist tacitly admits that his 
sufferings are the punishment of his sin by imploring 
Jehovah not to enter into judgment ; whereas in the earlier 
period he often calls upon God to judge his cause, in full 
conviction of his integrity and righteousness. Again, in 
v. 3, the punishment which he had imprecated upon himself 
if ever he returned evil for good (7. 3-5), has come upon 
him; the enemy has persecuted his soul, though as yet he 
has avoided capture ; his life is not merely trodden to the 
ground, but pulverized ; he is not merely slain, but like one 
long dead. The psalm closes with prayer for the destruction 
of his enemies, as usual in psalms of this period. 

Davidic phrases are: — "Give ear to my supplications*" 
"every living," "justified," "persecuted my soul," "stretch" 
(jriel), "thirsty (land)," "I be like unto them that go 
down into the pit" "cause me to hear," "in Thee do I 
trust," "cause me to know the way," "lift up my soul," 
" deliver me from my enemies," " do will," " lead me (with) 
uprightness," "bring soul out," "in Thy mercy." 



Ps. 144 is ascribed to David, and it is generally allowed 
that w* 1-11 are Davidic in thought, style, and language. 
A superficial criticism sees in these verses merely a cento of 
s. ion. Q 
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phrases borrowed from earlier psalms. A careful examination 
will lead to a more reasonable view. 

(i.) 
1. The psalm which has most points of resemblance to 
this is 18, which is said to have been written by David 
when Jehovah had delivered him from the hand of all his 
enemies and from Saul. A comparison of the two will lead 
to the conclusion that 144 is an earlier lyric written for a 
special crisis, and afterwards utilized in a general psalm of 
thanksgiving. Ps. 18, therefore, speaks of mercies shewn in 
past time, but on comparing the similar passages in 144, we 
find the psalmist in the midst of the conflict, imploring aid 
from God. 

(a) In 144. 5, 6, 7, he prays for deliverance, which he 
gratefully records in 18. 9, 14, 16. Thus v. 5, " Bow Thy 
heavens and come down"; 18. 19, "He bowed the heavens 
and came down " : v. 6, " Lighten lightnings and scatter 
them, send Thy arrows and rout them " ; 18. 14, " And He 
sent His arrows and scattered them, and lightnings He shot 
and routed them " : v. 7, " Send Thy hands from on high, 
rid me and rescue me from many waters, from the hand of 
sons of the alien " ; 18. 16, " He was sending from on high, 
was taking me, was drawing me from many waters." 

(b) In v. 7 the victory is undecided, he prays for 
deliverance from the foreign enemy ; but in 18. 45, 46, the 
danger is past (cf. 18. 39, 40 : the tenses from v. 40 to v. 45 
are tuture, and may either be rendered as futures expressing 
David's hope based on past victories, or by the frequenta- 
tive past tense, " they were crying, etc.). 

(c) So, again, in 144. 2, " Who is subduing my people 
under me"; but in 18. 47, "and He has subdued people 
under me." 
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2. That Ps. 144 was written for a special occasion is 
evident from the two-fold mention of the "sons of the 
alien," who are at once deceitful and powerful. Again, 
the phrase in v. 2, "subduing my people under me," in 
connection with the mention of kings in. v. 10 requires 
us to suppose the writer to have been a king. The only 
crisis mentioned in the history of David which falls in 
with these two data is the attack of the Philistines on 
Jerusalem immediately after David was made King of all 
Israel (2 Sam. 5. 17-25), and to this occasion the psalm 
is assigned by Kimchi. The history does not mention 
any treachery or falsehood on the part of the Philistines, 
but the narrative is brief. David had been a vassal or 
ally of Achish, and might expect help rather than hostility. 

We may note that in repelling this attack of the Philis- 
tines God "taught" David once to attack directly, and 
once to "fetch a compass"; that David took refuge in "the 
hold " or " fortress," a title by which he addresses God in 
v. 2 ; that here he compares the enemy to " many waters," 
and in the history he says Jehovah hath broken the enemy 
before him like a breach of waters. 

It might seem inappropriate to speak of David as 
"subduing" the tribes which followed Ishbosheth. The 
verb is very rare (Isa. 45. 1 only, in this sense; else 
only 1 Kings 6. 32), but the kindred root is used often 
of the exercise of legitimate authority and suzerainty 
(1 Kings 4. 24 ; 5. 16 ; Pss. 49. 14 ; 68. 27 ; 72. 8 ; 110. 2). 
So here we should render, " who is bringing under my domi- 
nion." The idea of conquest in battle is not inherent in 
the word, as is suggested by "subdue." 

3. The parallels in 18 exhibit just that toning down 
which is natural when the urgent need is passed, and the 
danger is recalled by memory as a ground of thanksgiving. 

Q2 
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The bold imperative (w. 5, 6, 7) gives place to the plain 
statement of fact (18. 9, 14, 16). For "lighten lightnings" 
(v. 6), we have the milder "lightnings He shot" (18. 14) ; 
"Send Thy hands/' cries David (t\ 7), as if both hands 
would be needed,; and, again, with energetic reiteration, " rid 
me and deliver me" (v. 11); whereas in 18. 16 we have 
the simple "send," "draw." Here David dwells on the 
odious character of the sons of the alien (w. 8, 11) as a 
ground of appeal to the God of holiness to deliver him; 
in 18. 44, 45, they are at David's feet; there is no need 
to recall their sin. 

So, in 144. 10, David speaks of himself as an example 
of the general truth that Jehovah giveth victory to kings ; 
with becoming humility he terms himself "His servant," 
and apparently refers to some special circumstances in speak- 
ing of "the hurtful sword." But in 18. 50 he speaks of 
himself as the head of a dynasty, as the type of the King 
who is to come. 

4. Two further indications may be noted which help to 
shew that the two psalms are the product of one mind. 
In 144. 1, "Who teacheth my hands for the fight, my 
fingers for the battle," which refers to fighting hand to 
hand, and to the use of the fingers in drawing the bow; 
so in 18. 84, "Who teacheth my hands for the battle, and 
a bow of brass hath been bent (by) my arms." Are we to 
suppose that the ingenious imitator of David's style was 
aware that "fight" occurs in Davidic psalms four times out 
of five (in Pss.), and that "fingers" occurs in the Psalter 
only in the Davidic Psalm 8, and that he modified his 
original so as to make the imitation more Davidic than 
David ? Is it not more natural to suppose that one writer 
wishing to repeat an idea, should modify and improve the 
form of expression ? 
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Again, man's life is compared to a shadow declining in 
102. 11 and in the Davidic Psalm 109. 23, why did not 
the imitator follow his Davidic model ? Instead, we have 
the beautiful image of " a shadow passing by," which occurs 
here only. Life is a brief gloom followed by glory. But 
the image is due to the atmospheric conditions described in 
18. 9 ff., viz., darkness, dark waters, and thick clouds. The 
dark thunder clouds which cast a gloom over the earth 
quickly pass away and are succeeded by sunshine and peace. 
Such is man's life. 

5. Comparing 144. 2 with the similar verse 18. 2, we note 
two poetic improvements, such as might naturally be made 
when a lyric for private use was expanded into a public 
ode of thanksgiving. The title in A.V., "my goodness" 
(loving kindness), is out of keeping with the military 
metaphors of the verse. It is in itself a peculiar title by 
which to address God, and does not occur elsewhere, though 
a similar title occurs in the Davidic Psalm 16. 2, "0 my 
goodness." And again, "who is subduing my people under 
me" was not only inappropriate at the later date after the 
victory was complete, but it is also out of keeping with 
the rest of the verse. The change in 18 improves the 
parallelism. 

Minor points of resemblance to Ps. 18 are : — v. 1, "Blessed 
is my rock " (18. 46) ; v. 2, the titles of God, " my fortress, 
my high tower, my deliverer, my shield," recur in 18. 2 ; 
but in place of "and in Him have I taken refuge," we 
have in 18 "my rock in whom I will (ever) take refuge." 

(ii) 
Verse 3 is cast in the same mould as 8. 3, though there 
are no verbal parallels. Are we to suppose that the imitator 
was sharp enough to see that David frequently uses the 
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verb rendered "makest account," but was not sharp enough 
to see that David always uses the kal and not the piel con- 
jugation? The prominence given in v. 2 to the loving- 
kindness of God leads on naturally to the enquiry, "What 
is man ? " His condescension enhances the loving-kindness 
shewn in the protection of His creature. In Ps. 18, with 
equal propriety, the condescension of God is brought out 
explicitly (18. 35, A.V., "gentleness"). 

Again, in Ps. 8, he asks, "What is man?" using a term 
which emphasizes human weakness. Such a use would have 
been inappropriate to a thanksgiving for the gift of the 
warrior's skill and strength, and we have the ordinary word 
for a human being as contrasted with God. 

Other variations from 8. 3 are in favour of the Davidic 
authorship of 144. 

In 8 we have " that Thou shouldest remember him," amid 
the infinite number of the hosts of heaven and the limitless 
regions of space; here we have "that Thou hast known 
him," referring to definite historical experience in the lan- 
guage of David, (139. 2) "Thou hast searched me and 
known me." God had shewn an intimate acquaintance with 
David's secret thoughts and prayers, as well as of his needs 
and hopes amid all ^he rapid changes of war. 

The phrase used here, " son of frail-man," is unique, yet 
peculiarly appropriate to David. His father Jesse, we read, 
was " going among frail-men " (1 Sam. 17. 12), so that the 
phrase will express "such a one as the son of Jesse." His 
humble origin was constantly thrown in David's teeth, but 
he made it his glory (4. 2). 

No weight can attach to the other parallels. The resem- 
blance of v. 4 to 39. 5 and 62. 9 is not close enough to 
justify a charge of imitation. Verse 5 1 probably suggested 
104. 32. Verse 9 has, in common with 33. 2, 3, the phrases, 
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* sing a new song," " psaltery of ten strings," " praise " ; 
bat 33 is a later psalm : cf. David's Psalm 40. 3. 

(iii) 
The second section of the psalm, w. 12-15, is said 
to shew such a glaring absence of harmony with the first 
section that the two must necessarily be the work of two 
authors. On the other hand, it must be observed — 

(1) That it is quite in the manner of David to pass from 
the subject of victory to the fruits of victory, — the quiet 
enjoyment of agricultural prosperity. Thus, in 65, David has 
been delivered from the punishment of his iniquities (v. 3) 
by the victory over Absalom, and, returning to Zion, he 
thanks God that He has crowned the year of His goodness 
by the gift of an abundant harvest (see p. 204). This idea 
lies also at the bottom of the division of Psalms 9 and 10. 
As has been shewn (p. 145), David gives thanks for victory 
over the Philistines in 9, and then appeals to God against 
the domestic oppression which prevented men from enjoying 
the fruits of victory. 

(2) It is quite in the manner of David, as of other writers 
when treating of agricultural matters, to use words and 
phrases which are unique or rare. This is natural enough. 
They may have been in common colloquial use, and yet 
rare in literature. Thus, in 8. 7, we have a unique word 
for "sheep." In 65. 10, "waterest" (h.o. hiphil twice in 
Joel) ; ridges (2 Hosea, 2 Job) ; furrows (h.o. in this sense, 
fig. Jer. 48. 37). So 72. 16, " handful " (of corn) is unique. 

So in the agricultural passage Isa. 28. 25, we have four 
words (fitches, cummin, principal, appointed) not found else- 
where ; and in v. 27, two conjugations of verbs (threshed, 
beaten) and the phrase " cart wheel " not found elsewhere ; and 
the constructions are more difficult than in Ps. 144. And 
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again, in the agricultural passage 1 Sam. 13. 20, 21, we have 
similar rare and unique words and difficult constructions. 

We may note also that the word " corner-stones " (144. 12) 
is used only in Zech. 9. 15 of the corners of the altar, yet 
it must have been in common use in that connection. 

(3) The argument from language has been much exaggerated. 
The three verses 12, 13, 14, contain twenty-four words, of 
which four occur here only, — plants, making-thousands, 
made-myriads, garners. Why David may not have used 
these words the critics do not say. Three participles occur 
in jmal here only, — grown, polished, burdened ; but isolated 
examples of a conjugation are very common. Their occurrence 
here only is no argument against Davidic authorship. In 
t\ 15 we have the short form of the relative (A.V., that, 
whose), and "thus" (A.V., in such a case), which are usual 
forms in later Aramaic, but that these are indications of 
post-Exile date is very questionable (see p. 130). 

On the other hand, these three verses contain the following 
four words which are found in the Psalter only in Davidic 
psalms : — Affording, streets (lit places outside the city), oxen, 
streets (lit. open spaces of the city). The use of the word ren- 
dered " oxen " in 55. 13, " my guide," suggests that it has here 
a double sense, and so aids the transition from agriculture to 
politics : i% our oxen burdened " by the heavy load of abundant 
crops, and " our leading statesmen burdened " by unremitting 
care for the national welfare. The union of thousands and 
myriads occurs in the Davidic Psalm 68. 17 : cf. 91. 7. 

(4) The change of metre affords no argument of any 
weight. The binary and ternary metre of the first section 
begins to break down in v. 7, and is infringed upon in 
vv. 9 and 11. In the second section, verses 12, 13, 14, 
are binary and ternary, with one quaternary, and v. 14 is 
quaternary, like the variations in the first section. 
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(5) The change in the point of view from individual to 
national welfare is no argument against Davidic authorship. 
We find it frequently in David ; e.g., 3. 8 ; 25. 22 ; 28. 9 ; and 
many others. Is it so inconceivable that a king should 
pray for his people as well as for himself I 

This vigorous and beautiful psalm is one of those which 
critics consider unworthy of David. 

Davidic phrases are : — " Blessed be my strength " (rock), 
"teacheth my hands/' "fingers," "my high tower," "my 
deliverer," "under me," "scatter," "shoot (send) arrows," 
"destroy," "send hand," "strange children," "speaketh vanity," 
"affording," "thousands and myriads," "streets," "oxen," 
"streets" (broad places). 



Ps. 145 is the last which is headed "To David." It has 
also the unique heading "Praise," from which the Hebrew 
name of the Psalter is derived. The Psalm is alphabetic 
throughout, only the verse which should begin with N is 
omitted, just as in 25 and 34 there are omissions. It is 
conjectured that the reason lay in a desire for a symmetrical 
arrangement of three times seven lines. 

In favour of Davidic authorship we have the number of 
phrases in the psalm which are found only in David, and 
which are given below. We may add "desire," v. 16, which 
occurs in David eleven times, in other psalms only twice. 

With regard to the parallel passages, v. 8, "Great is 
Jehovah and praised " recurs in 48. 1 ; 96. 4, where it is at 
least equally probable that a phrase rendered current by David 
in a general form is applied to a special case. "Praised" 
occurs again in David (18. 3). There are several parallels 
to the Davidic Psalm 103. With v. 8 cf. 103. 8. We 
have here "great in mercy," instead of "manifold," be- 
cause "manifold" (great) had been used emphatically in 
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the preceding verse, bat an imitator would not have altered 
a Davidic phrase, which is also found in 86. 5, 15. The 
word "kingdom," of God's kingdom, occurs in the Psalter 
only 145. 11, 12, 13, 13, and 103. 19; so "all His works" 
only 145. 9, 17 and 103. 22 ; but an imitator would not 
have selected these as typical of Davidic style ; nor yet 
" Bless His holy name," 145. 21 ; 103. 1, only. 

Verses 15, 16, bear a close resemblance to 104. 27, 28, 
where they are condensed. In v. 16, the Davidic phrase 
"every living," and the favourite word "desire," occur quite 
naturally, and do not suggest the imitator. The construction 
of "desire" is like 5. 12. 

In verse 7 the commentators have failed to see that we 
have a construction similar to 18. 3, "Praised is Jehovah, 
will I cry." So here, " A memorial shall they utter, Manifold 
in Thy goodness," a phrase which recurs only in the Davidic 
Psalm 31. 19. 

P8S. 145, 146, have been assigned to the same hand, but 
the resemblances are very far from sufficient. One phrase 
recurs, "raiseth the bowed" (145. 14 ; 146. 8) ; "throughout 
all generations" (145. 13; 146. 10) is common in David, 
and recurs here; the title of God, "the King" (145. 1), 
occurs in the Davidic Psalm 20. 9 (cf. 98. 6), but not in 
146; the idea is common in David and elsewhere. 

Davidic phrases are :— " Great (in regard to) Thy goodness " 
(v. 7), "slow to anger," "all his works," "kingdom" (of 
God), "upholdeth" (part.) "every living," "call upon him" 
(callers), "hear cry," "all flesh" (mankind), "bless His 
holy name." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STYLE OF THE DAVIDIC PSALMS AS A WHOLE. 

THE evidence of language supports the tradition of 
Davidio authorship. A list is appended containing over 
three hundred examples of words, phrases, and verbal roots 
which are found in two psalms at least of those ascribed " to 
David," but not in the other psalms. About half of them 
are found in only two. This large number of instances is 
sufficient to establish the existence of a Davidio style, and 
forms a strong argument in support of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the heading " to David." In the list below, the 
translation and references are mostly taken from A.V. At 
the end of the discussion of the authorship of each Davidic 
psalm, a list is given of the words and phrases peculiar to 
David which occur in that psalm (see Chap. viii.). 

It might be urged that the similarity of diction is the 
result of imitation, conscious or unconscious. 

(a) It is not the result of conscious imitation, for an 
examination of the list will shew that the larger number of 
phrases are not such as would suggest themselves to an 
imitator. There are, of course, phrases which an imitator 
would naturally fix upon, but they are few. Many of them 
are found in psalms not Davidic. The use of the concor- 
dance reveals to the modern student the fact that certain 
words and phrases occur only in psalms of David, but what 
could have suggested to a later poet that certain phrases 
were peculiarly characteristic of the Davidic style? It is an 
anachronism to imagine a Temple poet with concordance or 
dictionary trying to write in the style of David. Yet unless 
he knew that the words were not in common poetic use, he 
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could not know that their adoption would make his imitation 
resemble David rather than any other psalmist. 

(6) Nor is it due to unconscious imitation. The psalms 
of David, it is said, being familiar from childhood would 
mould the thoughts and expressions of later psalmists into a 
resemblance to those of David; and later editors would 
consider them to be written by David. As a theoretical 
possibility this will not be denied ; but we must treat the 
Psalms with the same practical common-sense as other 
books. In other literatures, whenever the external evidence 
of tradition is supported by the internal evidence of style 
and of subject matter, the tradition is accepted. This is 
the only method by which it is possible to prove the 
authorship of any poem in default of contemporary docu- 
ments. Again, it is said that similar circumstances lead a 
variety of devout men to write in similar style. But though 
similar circumstances would produce similarity of tone and 
of substance, it would not produce similarity of diction. 
The same feelings, prayers, and hopes might be expressed, 
but they would find utterance in difference of phrase. 
Besides, this objection would not apply to many of the 
peculiarities of Davidic style. 

On examining the list given below, certain groups will 
be discovered, shewing that these words and phrases are 
peculiar because they are the expression of a definite frame 
of mind and of peculiar circumstances. Hunting and war 
helped to form the thoughts of David and to mould their 
expression ; his life at Saul's court and the rebellion of 
Absalom agree with the special frequency of sins of the 
tongue. In David's reign the Ark dwelled in curtains : 
accordingly we find David term the House of God a " tent " 
(15. 1 ; 27. 5, 6 ; 61. 4), elsewhere only 78. 60, with express 
reference to the tabernacle in Shiloh. 
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There is a large group of words and phrases connected 
with — 

(a) Hunting. — "Pursue my soul," "overtake," "dig (pit)," 
"sink down (into pit)," "net," "taken," "snared," "hide 
(net)," "secret places," "privily set," "lie in wait," "flee," 
"string," "shoot," "snares," "roaring," "dogs," "bring 
down," "pit," "swallow up," "fowlers-" 

(b) War.— "Whet," "bend (bow, arrows)," "send arrows," 
"scatter," "discomfit," "strong," "too strong for me," 
"troop," "wound," "not able to rise." 

(c) Sins of the Tongue. — "Many are saying," "flatter," 
"leasing," "speak" (kal verb), "cursing," "deceit and 
fraud," "speak vanity," "false witnesses," "curse," "whis- 
per," "speak lies," "whet their tongue." 

(d) Another peculiarity of the style of David is the frequent 
use of the pronoun of the first person. This is in accordance 
with the lyrical character of most of the psalms of David, 
and with the close personal tie of love and protecting care 
which united him to Jehovah. Only in psalms of David 
do we find "my righteousness," "my meditation," "mine 
enemies" (watchers), "mine honour" (soul), "too strong for 
me," "he delighted in me," "my iniquity," "my enemy," 
"who teacheth my hands," "under me," "my haters," "my 
roaring," " my mother's belly," " in the midst of my bowels," 
"my darling," "days of my life," "my sitting," "rejoice 
over me," "my transgressions," "my sin," "to meet me," 
"seek my soul," "my heart within me," "my head" (10 times). 

Only in David is God "my shield" (twice: cf. 7. 10, 
"my shield is upon God," as armour bearer), "my high 
tower" (5), "my deliverer" (4), " God of my salvation" (3). 

Only David prays : " Give ear to my prayer," " attend unto 
my cry," "blessed be my rock," "deliver me from them 
that persecute me," " Save me (in) according to Thy mercy," 
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"make me hear," "deliver me from my enemies," "make 
haste unto me," "I will praise Thee with all my heart," 
"keep me from the hands," "bring my soul out," "I will 
worship toward Thy holy temple," " teach me Thy way." 

But though the psalms of David are more subjective and 
expressive of personal feeling, they are far from being 
sentimental or feeble, as is too often the case with modern 
uninspired subjective psalmody. The psalms of David are 
the most vigorous in the Psalter. 

(e) Another characteristic of the Davidic style is the 
sense of closer union with Qod, the feeling of the personal 
tie of faith and love which knits him to his Creator, which 
shews itself grammatically in the use of the affix of the 
second person, "thy." 

In addressing God the imperative is used with equal 
frequency by David and by the other psalmists. 

But the pronoun of the second person is used of God by 
David only, in the following phrases : — " In Thy sight" (6), 
"in the multitude of Thy mercy," "into Thy hand," "in 
Thy mercy" [4: cf. "trust in mercy" (2)], "shew Thy 
marvellous loving -kindness," "the shadow of Thy wings," 
" I trust in Thee," " Thy altar," " in Thy truth" ("walk," 8), 
"great is Thy goodness," "Thy seekers," "Thou knowest" 
(5), "according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies," 
"Thy mercy is great," "Thy callers." 

David only speaks of "sojourning" with God (3), of the 
"goodness" of God (4), of man's "approach" to God. 

(/) The psalms of David are characterized by a deeper 
sense of sin than is expressed in other psalms. Of three cog- 
nate words expressing "sin," two occur only in David, and 
the third, eleven times to once elsewhere. Peculiar to David 
are : — " Mine iniquity " (9), " my transgressions " (5), " my 
sin" (8), "I have sinned" (2), the verb "to pardon" (2). 
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" Transgression " occurs in David thirteen times to two else- 
where ; " iniquity " (21 to 10). 

(g) The mention of parts of the body is characteristic 
of David. Peculiar to David are : — " Pate," " finger," " hairs 
of the head " ; also in one psalm, " loins," " ankles." 

Of common terms, David uses : — " Head " (24 to 9), " reins " 
(5 to 1), "belly" (6 to 4), "bones" (13 to 8), "my flesh" 
(6 to 8), but "foot" 15 to 17. 

We may add a few words and phrases which occur more 
frequently in David than in other psalms; e.g., "deliver me" 
(14 to 1), "say in heart " (7 to 1), " meek " (9 to 2), " deceit " 
(12 to 2), "see" (8 to 1), "neighbour" (8 to 2), "goodness" 
(7 to 1), "take refuge" (19 to 5), "afflicted" (20 to 7), 
"afflicted and poor" (6 to 1), "vanity" (7 to 1), "strong- 
hold" (8 to 1), "my enemies" (25 to 3), "my haters" 
(&aZ, 8 to 1). But an adequate treatment of this branch of 
evidence to Davidic style requires a knowledge of Hebrew. 
The number of such favourite phrases is considerable. 

(h) Many images are peculiar to Davidic psalms ; the 
comparison of a tongue to a sword (55. 21 ; 57. 4 ; 59. 7 ; 
64. 8), of words to arrows (57. 4 ; 64. 8). The hunting 
metaphor of dashing out the teeth (3. 7 ; 58. 6 : see on 
" Metaphor," p. 35) ; the " hand " of things inanimate, 
as the sword (63. 10), the cliff (141. 6, the hands of the 
cliff), the snare (141. 9) : cf. " the hand of the dog " (22. 
20) ; the " mouth " of things inanimate, as the grave 
(141. 7), a garment (133. 2, probably the upper opening of 
a surplice: A.V. "skirts"). 

The following expressions are never found in David : — 
"Arm" of God (elsewhere in Psalms 9 times), "fowl" 
(4 in Psalms, but David uses " bird," 8. 8 ; 11. 1 ; 124. 7), 
"Hallelujah," the masculine form of "statute," but once 
only the feminine form (18. 22). 
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Words and phrases which occur in at least two Davidic 
psalms, but not in other psalms. Translation and re- 
ferences as A.V. : — 

3. 2, " Many there be which say/' 4. 6. 

2, "Say to my soul," 11. 1 ; 35. 3. 

3, "Lift up head," 110. 7: cf. 27. 6. 

3, "My head," 23. 5; 27. 6; 38. 4; 40. 12; 60. 7; C9. 4 ; 

108. 8; 140. 7; 141. 5. 

4, "With my voice unto the Lord," 142. 1. 

5, "I awaked," 139. 18. 

4 1, "My righteousness," 7. 8; 18. 20, 24; 35. 27. 

2, "Leasing," 5. 6; 40. 4 ; 58. 3; 62. 4, 9. 

3, "Set apart," 17. 7: cf. 139. 14. 

3, "Godly " (of himself), 16. 10 ; 86. 2. 

4, "Be still," 30. 12; 31. 17; 35. 15; 37. 7; 62. 5; 131. 2. 

5, "Sacrifices of righteousness," 51. 19. 

5, "Put your trust in" (unto), 31. 6; 56. 3; 86. 2. 
5. 1, "Meditation," 39. 3. 

4, "That hath pleasure" (a^j.), 35. 27; 40. 14; 70. 2. 

4, "Dwell" (with God), 15. 1 ; 61. 4. 

5, "In (Thy) sight" (marg. " before thine eyes"), 18.24; 26.3; 

31.22; 36.1; 101.3,7. 

6, "Speak" (kal conj.), 15. 2; 28. 3; 31. 18; 51. 4; 58. 3; 

63. 11; 101.7; 109. 20. 

6, "Bloody man," 26. 9 ; 55. 23; 59. 2 ; 139. 19. 

7, " In the multitude of Thy mercy," 69. 13. 

7, "I will worship toward Thy holy temple," 138. 2. 

8, "Mine enemies" (marg. "those which observe Me"), 27. 11; 

64.7; 56.2; 59. 10. 

9, "Flatter" (make smooth), 36. 2; 55. 21. 

10, "Destroy" (marg. "make guilty"), 34. 21, 22: cf. 68. 21, 



10, " Cast out," 62. 4. 

12, "Compass" (marg. "crown"), 8. 5; 65. 11; 103. 4: cf. 21. 3. 

6. 6, " Weary," 69. 3. 

7, "Consumed," 31. 9, 10 ; cf. 39. 11, moth. 

7. 4, " Without cause," 25. 3. 

5, "Persecute my soul," 143. 3. 

5, "Take" (overtake), 18. 37; 40. 12; 69. 24. 

6, "Mine honour" (of his soul), 16. 9; 57. 8; 108. 1. 

7, "Compass" {poet), 26. 6; 32. 7, 10; 55. 10; 59. 6, 14. 
9, "Try the heart," 17. 3. 
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7. 12, "Whet,* 52. 2. 

12, "Bent" (lit. tread, of bow or arrows), 11. 2; 37. 14; 68. 7 ; 

64. 3. 

13, "Persecutors" (verbal root), 10. 2. 
16, "Digged," 35. 7. 

16, "Pate," 68. 21, "scalp." 

8. 1, "Set" (form of imp.), 69. 27 "add": 86. 16. 

2, "Sucklings," 17. 14. 

3, "Fingers," 144. 1. 

5, "Made to want," 23. 1 ; 34. 10. 

6, " Little " (without preposition), 37. 10, 16 ; 109. 8 (nover with 

prep, in David). 

9. 4, " Maintain cause," 140. 12. 

4, "My right," 17. 2 "my sentence," 35. 23. 

5, "Put out," 51. 1, 9; 69. 28; 109. 13, 14 "blot out." 
9, "Times" (plural form), 10. 1; 81. 15. 

14, "Rejoice in Thy salvation," 13. 6; 21. 1. 

15, "Sunk down," 69. 2, 14. 

15, " Net," 10. 9 ; 25. 15 ; 31. 4 ; 35. 7, 8 ; 67. 6 ; 140. 6. 

16, "Hid," 31. 4; 35. 7, 8 ; 64. 6; 140. 5; 142. 3. 

15, "Taken," 35.8; 59. 12. 

16, "Snared," 38. 12; 109. 11. 
20, "Put, Lord, on," 141. 3. 

10. 2, "Devices," 10. 4 (thoughts); 21. 11 ; 37. 7; 139. 20: cf. 140. 8. 
2, "Imagined" (kal), 21. 11; 32. 2; 35. 4, 20; 36. 4; 40. 17; 
41. 7; 52.2; 140.2,4. 

5, "Puffeth," 12. 5 : cf. 27. 12, "breathe out." 

7, " Cursing," 59. 12. 

7, "Deceit and fraud," 55. 11. 

8, "Secret places," 10. 9; 17. 12 ; 64. 4. 

8, " Privily set w (a peculiar sense of the verb), 56. 6. 

9, " Lie in wait," 59. 3. 

14, "Unto Thee" (into Thy hand), 81. 5, 15. 

15, "Break arm," 37. 17. 

15, "Find" (of God finding sin, sinner), 17. 3; 21. 8; 36. 2. 

U. 1, " Flee," 36. 11 ; 69. 20 : cf. 56. 8. 

2, "String" (and in other meanings), 17. 14; 81. 23. 

2, "Shoot" (in this sense of verb), 64. 4, 4, 7. 

8, "Destroy," 28. 5; 58. 6. 

4, " Throne in Heaven," 103. 19, 

6, "Portion," 16. 5 ; 63. 10. 

7, " Righteousness " (plural), 103. 6. 
12. 1, "Faithful," 31.23. 

8. 101L R 
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12. 2, "Speak vanity," 41. 6; 144. 8, 11. 

3, " Cut off," 34. 16 ; 37. 9, 22, 28, 34, 38 ; 101. 8 ; 109. 13, 15. 

6, " Pure," 19. 9 ; 51. 10 : cf. verb " cleanse," 51. 2, 7. 

7, "Preserve," 25. 21; 81. 23; 32. 7; 40. 11; 61. 7 ; 64. 1 ; 

140. 1, 4 (elsewhere as 119. 34, "keep law"). 

13. 2, "My enemy," 13. 4; 18. 17; 41. 11. 
3, "Lighten eyes," 19. 8. 

5, "In Thy mercy," 31. 7, 16; 143. 12. 

6, "Trust in mercy," 52. 8. 

14. 7, "Who will give" (marg.), 53. 6 ; 65. 6. 

15. 4, " Vile," 58. 7 (same root). 
5, "Keward," 26. 10. 

16. 5, "Maintain," 17. 5; 41. 12; 63. 8. 

7, " Give counsel," (kal), 32. 8 ; 62. 4. 

11, "Life" (absolutely, of spiritual life), 21. 4; 30. 5; 36. 9; 
133. 3. 

17. 1, " Give ear to my prayer," 55. 1 ; 86. 6. 

1, "Attend unto my cry," 142. 6. 

3, "Purpose," 31. 13; 37. 12. 

4, "Works," 28. 5; 109. 20 (reward). 

7, " Shew Thy marvellous loving-kindness," 31. 21. 

7, "Kise up" (reflexive), 59. 1. 

8, " Shadow of Thy wings," 36. 7 ; 57. 1 ; 63. 7 : cf. 61. 4. 
10, "Inclose," 35. 3 ("stop"): cf. 18. 45; 142. 7 ("prison"). 

13, "Disappoint" (marg. "prevent," used of God), 21. 3; 59. 10. 

18. 2, "My deliverer," 40. 17; 70. 5; 144. 2: cf. 18. 48. 

2, "My high tower," 59. 9, 17; 62. 2, 6; 144. 2. 

4, "Ungodly" (marg. Belial), 41.8; 101.3. 

5, "Snares" (plur.), 64.5; 140.5; 141.9. 

10, "Ride" (of God), 68. 4, 33. 

11, " Pavilion " (fem. form), 31.20. 

14, "Sent arrows," 144, 6. 

14, "Scatter," 144. 6; cf. 68. 1. 
14, "Discomfit," 144. 6. 
17, "Strong," 59. 3. 

17, "Too strong for me," 142. 6. 

18, "Stay": cf. 23. 4, "staff" (root in David only). 

19, " He delighted in me," 41. 11 : cf. 22. 8; 35. 27. 
21, "The ways of the Lord," 138. 5. 

23, "Mine iniquity," 25. 11 ; 31. 10; 32. 5; 38. 18; 51. 2; plural, 
38.4; 40. 12; 51. 9. 

26, "Froward," 101. 4. 

27, "High looks," 131. 1, "eyes lofty." 
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18. 29, "Troop," 65. 10, "furrows." 

33, " Hinds," 29. 9 : cf. title of 22. 

34, "Teacheth my hands," 144. 1. 

34, "Broken," 38. 2 ("stick fast," "presseth"); 65. 10, "settlest." 

36, "Steps," 37. 23; 68. 7 (verbal root in David only). 

36, " Under me," 18. 39, 47 ; 144. 2. 

36, " Slip," 26. 1 ; 37. 31 ; 69. 23. 

38, "Wound," 68. 21, 23 ; 110. 5, 6. 

38, "Not able to rise," 36. 12. 

40, "Them that hate Me," 55. 12. 

42, "Dirt," 40. 2; 69. 14. 

42, "Streets," 31. 11 "without"; 41. 6 ; 144. 13. 

42, " Cast out," 35. 3 (root, " empty" : cf. " without cause," 7. 4). 

44, "Strangers," 18. 45; 144. 7, 11. 

46, "Blessed be My rock," 144. 1. 

46, " God of my salvation," 25. 5 ; 27. 9. 

48, "Violent man," 140. 1, 4, 11. 

50, " Sheweth mercy," 109. 16. 

19. 4, " Words," 139. 4. 

5, "Rejoiceth" (hiphil), 35. 9; 40. 16; 68. 3; 70. 4. 

6, " Heat," 39. 3 (the verbal root). 

7, "Converting the soul," 23. 3 "restoreth." 

9, "Righteous" (kal verb, 51. 4 "justified," 143. 2). 
10, "Desire," 39. 11 (marg.); 68. 16. 
10, "Sweet," 55. 14. 

20. 3, "Accept," 23.5 "anointest." 
5, " Petitions," 37. 4. 

22. 1, " Roaring," 32. 3. 

2, "Silent" (marg. "silence"), 39. 2; 62. 1; 65. 1. 

7, " Shake head," 109. 25. 

8, "Trusted" (marg. " rolled "), 37.5 (119.22). 
10, "Cast" (upon God), 55. 22. 

10, "From the womb," 58. 3; 110. 3. 
10, " My mothers belly," 139. 13. 
12, " Compassed," 142. 7. 

14, " In the midst of my bowels," 40. 8 : cf. 36. 1. 

15, "Brought," 68. 13 ("pots," A.V., root in David only). 

16, "Dogs," 22. 20; 59. 6, 14; 68. 23. 
18, "Part," 60. 6; 68. 12; 108. 7. 

20, "My darling," 35. 17. 

25, " Great congregation," 35. 18 ; 40. 9, 10. 

26, " Your heart shall live," 69. 32. 

23. 2, " Tender grass " (marg.), 37. 2. 

R 2 
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23. 2, "Leadeth," 31. 3. 

3, "Restoreth" (conj.), 60. 1. 

3, "Paths," 65. 11 ; 140. 5: cf. 17. 5. 

5, "Runneth over," 66. 12 "wealthy place," A.V. ; cf. 36. 8. 

6, " Days of my life, M 27. 4. 

24 4. "Lift up soul," 25. 1 ; 86. 4 ; 143. 8. 

4, "Lift up to vanity," 139. 20, "take in vain." 

25. 2, "I trust in Thee," 143. 8. 

3, "Wait" (kal), 37. 9; 69. 6. 

4, "Shew ways," 103. 7 ; 143. 8: cf. 16. 11. 

5, "In Thy truth" (walk), 26. 3 ; 86. 11 : cf. 54. 5. 

7, "My transgressions," 32. 5; 39. 8; 51. 1, 3: cf. 59. 4. 
7, "Goodness" (of God), 27. 13; 31. 19; 145. 7: cf. 65. 4. 

11, "Pardon," 103. 3: cf. 86. 5. 
16, " Desolate," 68. 6. 

19, "Hatred," 109.3,5; 139.22. 

20, " Keep my soul " (iraper.), 86. 2. 

26. 6, "Thy altar," 51. 19 (elsewhere plural). 

12, " Foot standeth," 122. 2. 
12, " Congregations," 68. 26. 

27. 3, "Encamp," 34. 7 ; 53. 5. 

4, "That I may dwell," 139. 2 "my downsitting." 

5, " In the time (day) of trouble," 41. 1 : cf. 37. 19. 
9, "Put not away," 141. 4. 

11, "Teach me Thy way, O Lord," 86. 11. 

12, "False witnesses," 35. 11. 

13, "Land of the living," 52. 5; 142. 5 (plural, 116. 9). 

14, " Wait on," 37. 34. 

14, "Be of good courage, and He shall strengthen thine heajt," 

31. 24. 

28. 1» "I become like them that go down into the pit," 143. 7. 
30. 1, "Rejoice over me," 35. 19, 24 ; 38. 16. 

9, "Dust" (man), 103. 14. 
11, "Sackcloth," 35. 13; 69. 11. 
ZL 2, "Strong rock" (rock, strength), 62. 7. 

5, "Commit" (hiphil), 109. 6, "set." 
11, "Fled," 64. 8 ; 68. 12: cf. 55. 7 "wander." 

15, "Deliver me from them that persecute me," 142. 6. 

16, "Save," "mercy," 109. 26: cf. 6. 4. 

18, "Be put to silence" (verb), 39. 2, 9 : cf. 38. 13 ; 58. 1 ; 56, title. 

19, " Great is Thy goodness," 145. 7 : cf. 25. 7 ; 86. 5 ; 103. 8. 
21, "Strong city," 60.9. 

32. 1, "Sin," 40.6; 109. 7. 
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32. 5, "My sin," 32. 5 ; 38. 3, 18 ; 61. 2, 3 ; 59. 3 : cf. plur. 25. 18 ; 
" I have sinned," 41. 4 ; 51. 4. 
9, "Mouth," 103.5. 
10, " Sorrows," 38. 17 ; 69. 26 : cf. 39. 2 ; 69. 29. 

34. 3, "Magnify" (piel), 69. 30. 

7, " The angel of the Lord," 35, 5, 6. 
21, "Slay," (unusual form), 109. 16. 

21, "Desolate" (marg., " guilty," verbal root), 68. 21 "trespasses"; 

69. 5 " sins." 

22, "Soul of servant," 86. 4. 

35. 1, "Fight" (A**/), 56. 1,2. 

3, "Against," 59. 4 "to meet me." 

4, " Seek my soul," 38. 12 ; 40. 14 ; 64. 3 ; 63. 9 ; 70. 2 ; 86. 14. 

8, "Destruction," 35. 8 ; 63. 9. 

10, "Spoileth," 69. 4: cf. 62. 10, "robbery." 
12, "Evil for good," 38. 20; 109. 5. 

12, "Beward evil for good," 38. 20. 

13, "Sick" (root), 41. 3 ; 103. 3. 

13, "Fasting," 69. 10; 109. 24. 
15, "Adversity" (halting), 38. 17. 

19, " My enemies wrongfully " (falsely), 69. 4. 

19, " Hate me without cause," 69. 4. 
21, "Aha," 35. 25; 40. 15; 70. 3. 

21, "Eye hath seen," 54. 7 ; 139. 16. 

26, "Ashamed and brought to confusion," 40. 14 ; 70. 2. 

26, "Clothed with dishonour," 109. 29. 

26, "Magnify" (in hostile sense), 38. 16; 41. 9 ; 55. 12. 

27, "Let them say continually, Let the Lord be magnified.* 

40. 16 ; 70. 4. 

36. 1, "Saith," 110. 1. 

5, "Mercy," "heavens," 57. 10; 108. 4. 

5, " Unto the clouds," 57. 10 ; 108. 4. 

6, "Great" (lit., mountains of EC) : cf. 68. 16, "hill of Elohim." 
8, "Abundantly satisfied," 65. 10 "waterest": cf. 23. 5 "runneth 

• over." 

8, "Fatness," 63,5; 65. 11. 

9, "Fountain," 68.26. 

10, "Continue loving-kindness," 109. 12. 

37. 2, "Green" (verbal root), 68. 13, "yellow." 

14, "Drawn" (sense of root), 65. 21. 
17, "Upholdeth," 37. 24; 145. 14. 

20. "Lambs," 65. 13. 

22, "Curse," 62. 4 ; 109. 28 : cf. 109. 17. 18. 
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37. 33, "When he is judged," 109. 7 : cf. 9. 19 (nipkat). 
35, "In great power," 54. 3; 86. 14, "violent." 
37, " Perfect," 64. 4. 

37, " Man of peace," 41. 9 " man of my peace" (marg.). 

38, "Cut off posterity," 109. 13. 

38. 6, " Foolishness," 69. 5. 
11, "Afar off" 139. 2. 
13, "Deaf," 68.4. 

19, "Strong" {kal), 40. 5, 12, "more"; 69. 4 ; 139. 17. 

39. 3, " My heart within me," 55. 4 ; 109. 22. 

4, "Measure" (verbal root): cf. 60. 6 "mete"; 109. 18 "gar- 
ment"; 133.2. 

11, "Surely vanity," 62. 9: cf. 39. 5, 6. 

40. 1, "Hear cry," 145. 19. 

2, " Mire," 69. 2. 

3, " See and fear," 52. 6. 

4, "Maketh the Lord," 52. 7; 54. 3 "set God"; 86. 14. 

4, "Turn aside" (root), 101. 3. 

7, « Book," 69. 28 ; 139. 16 : cf. 56. 8. 

8, "Do (God's) will," 103. 21; 143. 10: cf. 145. 19. 

9, "Thou (pronoun) knowest," 69. 5, 19; 139. 2 142. 3: cf. 

31.7; 139.4. 

12, " Hairs of my head," 69. 4. 

16, "Those that seek Thee," 69. 6; 70. 4. 

41. 7, " Whisper," 58. 5, " charmers." 

8, " An evil disease" (marg., " thing of Belial "), 101. 3, " wicked 
thing." 

51. 1, "According to the multitude of Thy tender mercies," 69. 16. 

5, "Sin," 51. 9; 103. 10. 

8, " Make me hear," 143. 8. 
18, " Walls," 55. 10. 

52. 2, "Working deceitfully," 101. 7. 

5, " Destroy," 58. 6 " break out." 

54. 3, "Strangers," 109. 11. 

55. 6, "Dove," 58 (title); 68. 13. 
> 11, "Streets," 144. 14. 

13, "Guide," 144. 14 "oxen." 

20, "Such as be at peace," 69. 22 "for welfare." 
23, "Bring down" (destroy), 56. 7; 59. 11. 

28, "Pit," 69. 15. 

56. 1, "Swallow" (hostile sense), 56. 2; 57. 3. 

6, " Gather themselves together," 59. 3 ; 140. 2. 

57. 2, "Performeth" (transitively), 138.8. 
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57. 8, " Early" (the dawn), 108. 2 ; 139. 9 : cf. title of 22 ; and 110. 8. 

10, "Thy mercy is great," 86. 13 ; 108. 4; cf. 145. 8. 
68. 1, " Congregation " {lit. dumbness), 56 (title), elem. 

2, "Wickedness" (in this form), 64. 6. 
4, "Poison," 140. 3. 

4, "Serpent," 140. 3. 

9, "Pots," 60.8; 108.9. 

10, "The righteous shall rejoice," 64. 10; 68. 3. 

59. 1> " Deliver me from my enemies," 143. 9. 
16, "Befuge," 142.4. 

60. 8, "Triumph," 65. 13, "shout for joy"; 108. 9. 

61. 8, " Daily," 68. 19. 

63. It "Thirsty" (marg., " weary "), 143.6. 

3, " Good is Thy lovingkindness," 69. 16; 109. 21 : cf. 23. 6. 
9, "Lower parts of the earth," 139. 15. 

11, "Speak lies," 101. 7. 

64 3, "Whet their tongue," 140. 3. 

5, "An evil matter," 141. 4. 

65. 2, "All flesh" (mankind), 145. 21. 

4, "Approach" (of man to God), 69. 18. 
68. H, "Scattered" {piet), 143. 6, "stretch." 
70. 5, "Make haste unto me," 141. 1. 

86. 5, "Plenteous in mercy," 86. 15; 103. 8: cf. 31. 19; 145. 7. 

5, "Them that call upon Thee" (part. "Thy callers"), 145. 18. 

12, "I will praise Thee with all my heart," 138. 1 : cf. 9. 1. 

15, "Full of compassion and gracious," 103. 8 (elsewhere in 
reverse order). 

15, "Long suffering," 103.8; 145. 8. 
101. 5, "Privily," 139. 15. 

5, "High" (the root, in moral sense), 131. 1; 138. 6 "proud." 
103. 1, " Bless His holy name," 145. 21. 

16, " Know," 142. 4. 

19, "Kingdom" (of God), 145. 11, 12, 13, 13. 

22, "All His works," 145. 9, 17. 
124. 7, "Fowlers," 141.9, "laid." 
133. 2, "Mouth" (AV. "skirts," of things inanimate), 141. 7. 

139. 7, " Flee," 3. 1 ; 57. 1 (headings). 

140. 4, " Keep me from hands," 141.9. 

6, "Hear" (give ear to) "voice," 141. 1. 

6, "Hear" (give ear to) "supplications," 143. 1. 
8, "Further," 144. 13 "affording." 

142. 7, " Bring my soul out," 143. 11. 

143. 2, "Every living," 145. 16. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PSALMS ASCRIBED TO KORAH'S FAMILY. 

"FTIO the sons of Korah" is part of the heading of the 
J- eleven psalms, 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 88. The most 
probable meaning is that these psalms were preserved by 
the Eorahite singers of the temple to whom they had been 
given for use in the services. Some may have been written 
by sons of Korah, but we have no evidence ; whereas the 
addition of the name of Heman in 88 seems to mark him 
out as the writer. 

We read of " the sons of the Eorahites " as singers under 
Jehoshaphat in 2 Chron. 20. 19; elsewhere they are keepers 
of the doors and gates of the Temple (1 Chron. 9. 19 ; 26. 1). 
It is supposed that the singers were the descendants of 
Heman, David's choir leader. He was descended from 
Korah, of the Kohathite branch of the tribe of Levi, and 
had fourteen sons (1 Chron. 6. 33, 37, 38 ; 25. 4, 5, 6). 

The Korahite psalms have no very marked characteristics. 

(1) Jehovah is regarded as King of Judah (44. 4 ; 47. 6 ; 
48. 2 ; and 84. 3, which borrows from 5. 3). But now, for 
the first time, it is plainly stated that " God is King of all 
the earth" (47. 7, 8), a truth which becomes very prominent 
in the late group of royal psalms, 93-99. 

(2) They are considered Elohistic, though the name Jehovah 
occurs in eight of the eleven psalms (not in 44, 45, 49) and 
23 times ; a sufficient proof of the absurdity of the theory. 
"Living God" (42. 2; 84. 2) does not occur elsewhere in 
Psalms. "Jehovah Sabaoth" occurs six times out of eight 
(46, 48, 84 ; also only 24 10 ; 69. 6). 
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(8) The city of Jerusalem has become very prominent : it 
is "the city of God" (46. 4 ; 87. 3 only) ; "the city of 
our God" (48. 1, 8 only); "the city of a great King" 
(48. 2 only); "the city of Jehovah " (48. 8 ; cf. 101. 8). See 
also 46. 4, 5 ; 48. 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, and 87 throughout. 

(4) The psalms of the sons of Korah deal with national 
topics, except 42 and 88, which are the outpouring of in- 
dividual feeling. Their tone is joyous, except in the two 
lyrics, 42, 88, and in 44. Ps. 88 is the saddest in the 
Psalter, unrelieved by any gleam of hope. 

(5) Joy in the worship of Jehovah at His Sanctuary is a 
speciaL feature of these psalms ; see 42. 4 ; 84 throughout : cf . 
44. 20 ; 46. 4 ; 48. 9 ; 87. 3. 

Approximate dates of the psalms of the sons of Korah : — 
42. David, in Saul's persecution. 

44. Abijah (2 Chron. 13). 

45. After Solomon's marriage. 

46. 47, 48. Jehoshaphat's victory over Ammon and 
Moab (2 Chron. 20). 

49. Uncertain. 

84, 85, 87, 88. Hezekiah. 



Ps. 42 was written by one who was debarred from attending 
the religious festivals of Jehovah, but remembered Him from 
some distant spot in the north of the land, which he describes 
as " from the land of Jordan and the Hermonites, from the 
hill Mizar," i.e., the country around the source of the Jordan 
and the three-peaked Hermon. We cannot explain this to 
mean that he was on the mountains east of Jordan, from 
which he could see the peaks of Hermon, for these peaks 
are visible from a very wide extent of country. We must 
not sacrifice accuracy to pathos, and must therefore abandon 
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the theory that an exile on his way to Babylon takes a last 
look at his native land. The grand mountain of Hermon 
is termed Mizar, "small," or contemptible, in comparison 
with the chosen hill of Zion. 

The language of Ps. 42 closely resembles the peculiar style 
of David. 
v. 1. The "hart," h.o., used here for "the hind," which 
is named in David only. " Water brooks," only 
18. 15 ("channels of waters"). 
v. 2. "Thirst" (for God), only 63. 1. "Come and 
(appear)," only 22. 81 ("come and declare") ; 
86. 9 (" come and worship ") : cf . 41. 6 (" come 
to see"), and contrast 95. 1, 5. 
v. 4. " Pour out (my soul)," figuratively only in David, 
and the heading of 102 : cf. 22. 14, " I am 
poured out " ; 62. 8, " pour out your heart " ; 
142. 2, " I poured out my complaint." " Multi- 
tude," only 37. 16 (A.V., " riohes") ; 65. 7 (A.V., 
"tumult"). 
v. 7. " Water spouts " occurs in the Bible only in 2 Sam. 
5. 8, in the mouth of David, who points to a 
watercourse (A.V. "gutter") as the only feasible 
way of scaling the hill of Zion. 
v. 9. "My rock" (cliff), a title of God, only in 18. 2 ; 
31. 3. " Mourning," 43. 2 and 35. 14; 38. 6 only. 
v. 10. "Bones" occurs in David twelve times, else only 
here and 102. 8, 5. "Mine enemies" (with 
pronoun), only in David, five times. 
On the other hand, v. 2, "living God" occurs in 84. 2 
only; v. 8, "tears my meat," cf. 80. 5; v. 4, "kept holy- 
day," the verb in 107. 27 only ; " voice of joy," 47. 1 ; 
118. 15 only. 
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The simplest explanation of this striking resemblance is 
that David wrote the psalm. The theory of direct imitation 
may be set aside. The poet who could write such a psalm 
would not need to imitate, and would hardly reproduce so 
many peculiarities of David unconsciously. 

One of the golden calves was placed by Jeroboam at Dan, 
which was in the region described by the psalmist. The 
psalm would gain additional significance, as shewing what 
was the feeling of David, and what should be the feeling 
of all true Israelites when in that neighbourhood. 

We are not expressly told that David was ever in the 
neighbourhood of Hermon, but we may infer it from the 
fact that before he was king of the whole land, he had married 
Maacah, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, the mother 
of Absalom, who kept up his connection with his mother's 
family (2 Sam. 3. 3 ; 13. 88). The language and tone of 
the psalm would suit the time when David was serving under 
Achish. His chief grief was that his enemies had driven 
him out, saying, "Go, serve other gods" (1 Sam. 26. 19), 
so that he could no longer take part in the religious festivities 
(42. 4, " For that I were passing on amid the throng."). 
The psalm does not suggest that he is at that moment 
surrounded by enemies who mock his faith. They had 
reproached him as deserted by his God, and as yet the 
reproach had not been wiped away. The thought of it 
rankled in David's memory, and pained him like a murderous 
blow. 

Ps. 43 has the same refrain as 42, and other points of 
resemblance. Some have therefore supposed that it was 
originally part of 42, but has been severed for personal or 
liturgical reasons, as 70 has been formed from the last verses 
of 40. But the tone and details of .43 differ from those of 
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42, so that it is more probable that 43 is a psalm written 
on a later occasion by one who would fain recall the buoyant 
feelings and confident trust expressed in 42. We have seen 
that this is the case with some of David's psalms (see on 
page 135). Ps. 43 has none of the imagery or local 
colouring which gives such beauty to 42. The writer is 
oppressed by "an ungodly nation" (v. 1), not by "an 
enemy " (42. 9). God has " cast him off " (v. 2), not merely 
"forgotten him" (42. 9). He implores God to judge him 
and plead his cause (v. 1), whereas in 42 he is resigned 
and hopeful. There is no abuse of the enemy in 42, but 
in 43. 1 he is " a man of deceit and wrong." 

The change of tone and circumstances in 43 corresponds 
to the change which passed over David. In the persecution 
under Saul, he could proclaim his integrity and cheerfully 
wait for Jehovah's set time. After his fall, when he was once 
more driven away from the festivals, a fugitive at Mahanaim, 
he remembers his former feeling and seeks to regain it. 

Ps. 43 has the following phrases peculiar to David : — v. 1, 
" judge me," 7. 8 ; 26. 1 ; 35. 24 only : v . 2, " my strength," 
only in David eight times ; " mourning," 42. 9 and 35. 14 ; 
38. 6 only. 

On the other hand, v. 1, " plead (my) cause," occurs only 
in 119. 154; 74. 22; and "upon a harp (will I) thank" 
only 33. 2 (A.V., "praise," as 150. 3 ; "hymn," 147. 7). 

Ps. 44 was written at a time when the conquest of the 
Holy Land was a thing long past, yet of living interest ; 
when the nation had suffered a series of defeats, but the 
writer is now confident of victory (v v. 4-8) ; when the peo- 
ple had been slain in the cause of Jehovah (v . 22) ; when 
the writer could say that they had not forgotten God or 
worshipped idols (v. 20). 
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Such a period was the reign of Abijah (2 Chron. 13. 4 if.), 
who continued the war against Jeroboam, and on one occa- 
sion addressed the far larger host of the northern kingdom, 
urging the justice of his cause and his confidence of victory. 
He said, " But as for us, the Lord is our God, and we have 
not forsaken Him ... we keep the charge of the Lord 
our God ; but ye have forsaken Him. Behold, God is with 
us for our captain ... children of Israel, fight ye 
not against the Lord God of your fathers ; for ye shall not 
prosper" (vv. 10-12). 

We are not told of any series of defeats suffered by Judah 
in their war with Israel, nor yet in their resistance to 
Shishak. The history is brief and omits such minor in- 
cidents; but we can hardly suppose that Shishak met with 
no opposition to his invasion. 

Judah fought for the re-establishment of David's kingdom/ 
to which the promises were attached. Abijah calls it "the 
kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of David." 
Their victories would be proof of the supremacy of Jehovah 
"their captain," as Jeroboam expressly aimed at preventing 
the Ten Tribes from worshipping Jehovah. The psalmist, 
therefore, could say truly, "For Thy sake have we been 
slain" (v. 22). 

The date of Abijah suits also the literary evidence of the 
psalm. The style of historical allusion is midway between 
the very brief or obscure hints of the Davidic psalms, and 
the minute detail of the psalms of Asaph. The literary 
activity of Solomon's reign had kindled a fresh interest in 
the early history of the nation. Ps. 78. 3 appears to quote 
44. 1, " Our fathers have told us." 

Ps. 44 is assigned by many to the time of the Maccabees, 
because, it is said, we know of no other period of Jewish 
history previous to the Exile when the assertion would be 
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true that the people had not forgotten God, nor stretched 
out their hands to any strange god. The people also suffered 
at that time for their belief in Jehovah, and not for any 
national sin. But, as we have seen, the writer of Chronicles 
did know of a period when a king of Judah could make 
such a claim ; and yet the Chronicler had recorded the 
idolatry under Solomop. and the sins of Eehoboam, who " for- 
sook the law of the Lord and all Israel with him " (2 Chron. 
12. 1 ff.). Even in the time of the Maccabees the Jews 
were not wholly free from secret idolatry, and some Hellenized. 



Ps. 45. In attempting to ascertain the date of Ps. 45, 
it makes no difference whether we regard it as written for 
the marriage of some Jewish king, or as directly Messianic. 
For in the latter case it would need an historic basis, accord- 
ing to the soundest method of interpretation. A Jewish 
king marries a foreign princess. The children of the 
marriage will be made princes over subject lands (v. 16). 
Tyre is selected as the type of wealthy Gentiles seeking to 
win the favour of the bride (v. 12). Gold of Ophir is used 
for ornament. The royal court is rich with all the splendour 
of the East. 

These details suggest the marriage of Solomon with the 
daughter of Pharaoh. Solomon ruled over all the countries 
from Euphrates to the river of Egypt, and would make his 
sons viceroys over the vassal kingdoms. No subsequent king 
of Judah could cherish similar hopes. As Solomon had 
command of the great trade routes, it was the interest of 
a commercial city like Tyre, with a large carrying trade by 
sea, to be at peace with Solomon. The psalm does not 
suggest that Tyre paid tribute. A present to the queen 
would assist the formation and maintenance of a commercial 
alliance. The fleet of Solomon went to sea with the fleet 
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of Hiram, instead of each fighting to destroy a rival in 
trade* Gold of Ophir is named among the imports of 
Solomon. His palace was crowded with fair women. 

It has been objected that Solomon was not a warrior like 
the king in the psalm. Bat the psalmist looks forward to 
conquests ; he says nothing of past achievements. He bids him 
go forth and conquer. It might have been expected that as 
David had spread the Name of Jehovah by reducing the 
neighbouring nations, so Solomon would extend his rule 
still further, especially as he possessed a powerful military 
force. But he contented himself with maintaining the limits 
of the promise to Abraham, and threw into commerce the 
energy which would have been spent in war. Jehovah was 
not only God of battles, but of peace. Gentiles were not to 
be only subject enemies, but allies and relations. 



Pss. 46, 47, 48, are generally considered to refer to the 
same event, either the deliverance of Jehoshaphat from the 
attack of the confederates, Ammon and Moab and Mount 
Seir (2 Chron. 20), or the deliverance of Hezekiah from 
Sennacherib. 

In favour of the latter is urged the similarity of language 
in Isaiah and these psalms. But, on the other hand, the 
imagery of 46. 9 suggests the crushing of an enemy in 
battle, rather than the Angel of the Lord smiting the 
Assyrians (contrast 76. 5, 6). The psalms do not suggest 
such widespread desolation as Sennacherib had wrought 
in Judah, when "the daughters of Jerusalem" (48. 11) 
were captured and destroyed, and Hezekiah shut up in his 
capital like a bird in a cage {Records of the Past, i. 38). 

The army of Sennacherib did not get in sight of Je- 
rusalem, for he marched along the sea coast route. A 
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detachment marching through the centre of the land did on 
one occasion defy the city (Isa. 10. 82), and Rabshakeh would 
have had some small force with him, but 48. 4, 5 seems to 
require something more. 

The resemblance of Ps. 46 to Isa. 33 has been much ex- 
aggerated. Not a single phrase of the psalm is to be found 
in Isa. 33. The points of likeness are:— "Every morning" 
(Isa. 33. 2 : cf. 46. 5) ; "time of trouble" (v. 2 ; Ps. 46. 1) ; 
" The Lord is exalted " (v. 5 ; Ps. 46. 7, " an exalted place 
for us") ; "I will be exalted" (v. 10 ; Ps. 46. 10, a different 
conjugation in the Hebrew). The construction, "Be still 
and know" (46. 10), is far more vigorous than the not 
unusual form of Isa. 33. 13. "Strength" (stronghold), in 
Isa. 25. 4, is not the same word as Ps. 46. 1. The image 
of the river in Isa. 33. 21 does not resemble that of Ps. 46. 4. 
Isaiah likens the protection afforded by Jehovah to that 
which a net-work of broad canals and water-courses gives 
to a city, — stopping attack by land, and yet not big enough 
for ships to sail up them. The psalmist is thinking of a 
stream which supplies refreshing draughts of water to the 
inhabitants of a city, enabling them to withstand a siege. 
Bishop Perowne also compares the contrast in Ps. 46 of the 
angry sea with the quiet river, and the contrast in Isaiah (8. 6) 
of the desolating river with the gently flowing stream of 
Siloam. " Jehovah of Hosts with us " is perhaps hinted at 
by Isaiah's Immanuel. In 33. 10, 11, 15, Isaiah quotes 
Pss. 12. 5 ; 7. 14 ; 15. 2. This use of language and imagery, 
similar yet different, favours the decision of Delitzsch; 
" Ps. 46 is not an echo, but a prelude of Isa. 33 " (quoted in 
Perowne). 

But the three psalms more probably refer to the deliver- 
ance of Jehoshaphat. The command in 46. 10, "Be still 
and know," corresponds with the command in 2 Chron. 20. 17, 
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" It is not for you to fight in this ; set yourselves, stand, 
and see the salvation of Jehovah with you, Judah and 
Jerusalem ; fear not, nor be dismayed ; to-morrow go forth 
against them, and Jehovah (will be) with you " : cf . also 
"to-morrow" (and v. 20), "at the turning of the morn" 
(46. 5, A.V., "right early"), and "Jehovah (is) with you," 
with the refrain, "Jehovah Sabaoth (is) with us." Again, 
in v. 19, some of the sons of the Korahites joined their 
brethren in praising Jehovah and maintaining their courage 
as they stood passive in presence of the enemy. 

In 47. 8, 4, we have an allusion to the conquest of Canaan, 
to which Jehoshaphat alluded in his prayer (2 Chron. 20. 7). 

In 48. 11, the reference to the daughters of Judah accords 
with the emphatic mention of the " cities of Judah " and " all 
Judah" in 2 Chron. 20. 4, 13, 15, 18. Later in his reign 
Jehoshaphat had experience in fact of the metaphor of the 
east wind breaking ships of Tarshish (v. 7) ; perhaps ex- 
perience had already taught him the helplessness of human 
skill and power against God. 

Ps. 46 falls into three strophes of three verses each, with 
a refrain at the end of the second and third strophe. Some 
modern critics, with a Western theory of symmetry, suppose 
that the refrain after the first strophe has been lost. But 
the division of the psalm is after v. 7. 

The first two strophes represent the thoughts and feelings 
of those who strove to maintain the faith and courage of 
the people on the night before the attack, "God will help 
us at the turning of the morn " (v. 5) ; the last strophe 
expresses their amazement at finding the enemy destroyed 
without their own army striking a blow. The psalmist recalls 
in v. 10 the command to stand still that the glory may be 
ascribed to Jehovah alone. 



s. 1011. 
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Ps. 47 is remarkable for its prophecy of the voluntary 
adhesion of Gentile princes to the people of Abraham (v. 9). 
The doctrine of the psalm, that Jehovah is king of all the 
earth and rules over the Gentiles, accords with passages in 
the history of Jehoshaphat. "The fear of Jehovah was 
upon all the kingdoms around Judah and they did not 
fight with Jehoshaphat. But from the Philistines they 
were bringing to Jehoshaphat an offering and money. . . " 
(2 Chron. 17. 10, 11). Again, " Rulest not Thou over all 
the kingdoms of the nations " : " The fear of God (or * a 
very great fear') was upon all the kingdoms of the lands 
when they heard that Jehovah fought against the enemies 
of Israel " (2 Chron. 20. 6, 29). 

The prayer of Jehoshaphat alludes to the conquest of the 
land, and the gift of it to the seed of Abraham. Ps. 47 
also refers to the conquest in verses 3, 4 : only in v. 8 the 
optative is substituted for the frequentative future (see p. 22). 
Instead of " He was subduing," we have " May He subdue 
peoples under us, and races under our feet. May He 
choose (once again as of old) for us our inheritance, the 
excellency of Jacob whom (or which) He loved." The wish 
or prayer that God will continue to subdue people to the 
king of Zion agrees well with the time of a powerful military 
monarch like Jehoshaphat. Hezekiah was too reduced after 
his deliverance to entertain such hopes. 

The psalm was probably sung at some festival of thanks- 
giving for victory. In v. 5 God is said to have "gone 
up," i.e. returned victorious to Zion, from which He had 
inarched forth at the head of His armies. Cf. 68. 18. 

The last verse should be rendered, " Princes of the people 
have been gathered (to be) a people of the God of Abraham, 
for to God (belong) the shields of the land," ue. because 
God has shewn Himself to be the only Defender of a land, 
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princes of the Gentiles acknowledge Him and attach them- 
selves to the God of Abraham so as to share the blessing 
promised to Abraham's seed. 



Ps. 48 is a song of praise for the defeat of the Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, and Edomites, rather than of Sennacherib. 
Beside the reasons given above nnder 46, we may add that 
the double appeal to the beauty of Zion and its defences 
suggests an earlier date than Hezekiah, before the forti- 
fications of David and Solomon and their glorious buildings 
had been impaired by time or the attacks of the enemy, 
before the wall of Jerusalem had been broken down by 
Joash king of Israel (2 Chron. 25. 23) ; although it is 
true that Uzziah built towers (2 Chron. 26. 9), and Jotham 
added to the defences (2 Chron. 27. 3). Jehoshaphat marched 
out to Tekoa intending to attack the enemy in the rear, 
but the confederates quarrelled and destroyed one another. 

The description in verses 4, 5 is wonderfully graphic. 
It depicts the rapid march by which the confederates all 
but surprised Jerusalem. They were at Engedi before Je- 
hoshaphat even heard of their approach. They actually 
got within sight of the city. "For lo the kings have as- 
sembled, they have passed on together. They have seen, — 
so have they been amazed, confounded, scared." 

" Assembled " is used of a confederacy (Josh. 11. 5, 
Peroume) : verse 4 depicts the rapid approach of the allies 
in unbroken harmony, a sarcastic allusion to the treachery 
which saved Jerusalem. In v. 5, "They have seen," the 
emphatic pronoun expresses "with their own eyes," or 
" they actually saw," or " that vast host." " So," at once. 



Ps. 49 does not contain any indication of date. It 
addresses the whole human family, and so takes the same 
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wide outlook as the previous psalms. Its position is probably 
due to the closing verse of 48, which calls up the thought 
of the life beyond death. Ps. 49 shews how the hope of a 
life beyond solves one of the Spiritual problems of the age. 
The tone of the psalm and the treatment of the subject 
harmonize with its position, between David's joyous faith 
wholly free from doubt (Ps. 17), and Asaph (Ps. 73), in 
danger of falling into unbelief under the stress of a moral 
difficulty for which reason and experience could furnish no 
solution. In Ps. 49 the difficulty has been felt and roused 
some apprehension, which the psalmist's calm faith allays. 
See Chapter xiv. 

The psalms of the sons of Korah which are found in 
the Third Book belong to a later period than those in 
the Second Book, viz., to the period after the defeat of 
Sennacherib. 

Ps. 84 is the work of one who has for some reason been 
prevented from attending the festivals at the Temple, but 
has at last achieved the desire of his heart. So that he 
exclaims, "How beloved are Thy tabernacles, Jehovah 
Sabaoth." We might conjecture that he had fled to foreign 
parts during the invasion of Sennacherib, and is drawing 
on his own experience in describing the hardships of the 
pilgrimage to Zion. The tenses in verse 2 are past, and 
refer to a longing which is now over : " My soul hath 
longed, yea, hath been even consumed for the courts of 
Jehovah, my heart and my flesh : let them sing to a living 
God." He then compares himself to a sparrow or swallow 
which has found a resting place in the courts of the Temple. 
He had been flitting here and there in search of a rest- 
ing place. How blessed are they who never quit the house 
of Jehovah, whose praises are uninterrupted. 
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Blessed also are they who can make the annual pilgrim- 
age to the festivals, who in the strength of God make light 
of the difficulties of the journey : " highways (are) in their 
heart," i.e. either their thoughts are bent upon the road 
to Zion, as R.V. ; or more probably, as the next verse treats 
of the difficulties of travel, their stout heart regards the 
trackless waste or the stony mountain side as a high road. 

When they come to a slough or a bog, they do not dwell 
on the discomforts of wading through the mud, but regard 
it as a spring which gives the long-wished-for supply of 
water. " Baca " is said to mean the mulberry (2 Sam. 5. 23), 
which prefers a wet soil ; there is a play on the similar 
sound "weeping." "Passing on into a vale of mulberry 
(of tears), they make it a fountain ; yea, with blessings a 
former rain will clothe (them)." Drenched to the skin, 
they make light of it, and congratulate themselves on the 
coolness of the rain after the scorching heat of the desert. 
There is, perhaps, a play on " blessings " and " cisterns," as 
we say, "coming down in buckets;" as if he said, "yea, 
like cisterns will a former rain clothe them." For " Baca " 
R.V. has "balsam trees," hence some explain, "They regard 
a dry sandy valley as a place of springs" (see above, p. 62). 

Ps. 84 has, in common with 42, the phrases: — "Living 
God " (84. 2 ; 42. 2, and not elsewhere in Psalms) ; " still " 
(84. 4; 42. 5); "appear (before) God" (84. 7; 42.2). 
The form of expression is the same in 84. 2 ; 42. 2 : cf . 
"tabernacles" (84. 1 ; 43. 8). 

But they can hardly be the work of the same hand. 
Contrast the vivid image of the panting stag with 84. 2 ; 
the graphic touches which present to the mind's eye the 
cataracts of the upper Jordan, their smooth rolling waves, 
their foaming broken water, the noise of the hidden water- 
fall conceived as the voice of a person calling; and, on 
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the other hand, the devout but poetically tamer 84. 6, 7, 
with their literary ornament of paronomasia. Ps. 42 may 
have been the work of David, but 84 is more like the work 
of one whose life was passed in the courts of the Temple. 
The sparrow and swallow are seen as city birds with nests 
in the public buildings. The pilgrim thinks of the high 
roads. The literary character of the psalm is also seen in 
the following facts: — The title Jehovah Sabaoth, "Lord of 
Hosts," occurs in David (24. 10) and in the earlier Korahite 
psalms (46. 7, 11 ; 48. 8) in a military sense, 4 which it has 
lost in 84. 1. The union of two -such metaphors as "sun 
and shield" in v. 11 shews that they had lost their freshness 
and become literary ornaments. 



Ps. 85 was written after some great deliverance, but there 
are no clear indications of date. "Thou has returned to 
the captivity of Jacob" does not necessarily imply a literal 
exile, as we see from Job 42. 10 : cf. Ps. 14. 7 ; but it may 
be literal here. Prom the position in which it stands, we 
may infer that it was written after the destruction of the 
host of Sennacherib. There are points of resemblance to 
Ps. 80, which probably refer to the ruin by Sennacherib. 
With v. 4, "Return to us," cf. 80. 14; with v. 8, "Thou 
has brought (us) back from the heat of Thy anger," 
cf. 80. 3, "turn us," A.V. (or absolutely, "Thou hast made 
a return," as A.V., "Thou hast turned Thyself"); v. 6, 
"revive," cf. 80. 18, A.V., "quicken." 



Ps. 87 should be translated thus : 

1. His foundation is amid mountains of holiness. 

2. Jehovah is loving the gates of Zion 
More than all dwellings of Jacob. 

3. Gloriously is He spoken of in thee, 
O city of God. 
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4. I will cause Rahab and Babylon to remember, 
In addition to those who know Me: 

Behold, Philistia and Tyre, together with Cush, 
This One has been born there. 

5. Even of Zion it shall be said, 

A man, yea, a man hath been born in her: 
And He shall establish her, (He) the Most High. 

6. Jehovah will recount when writing nations, 
This One has been born there. 

7. And singing like fl liters 
Are all my springs in Thee. 

Zion is the city of Jehovah's choice, and requites His love 
with praises. But Zionjs chief claim to distinction, above 
all the cities of earth, is that "This One has been born 
there " ; "A man, a true man, has been born there." The 
key to this saying is found in Mic. 5. 4, "And This One 
shall be peace." Micah has just foretold that the pro- 
mised Ruler of Israel, the Messiah, shall come forth from 
Bethlehem. Meanwhile, Judah must suffer, " Therefore will 
He give them up, until she who is to bear hath borne," 
referring to the prophecy of Isa. 7. 14, "A virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel," 
and to Isa. 9. 6, " A Child has been born to us, a Son has 
been given to us." In both these passages Isaiah combines 
the human and divine nature of the promised child. He 
is, "God with us," "Mighty God," "Father of eternity." 
Micah hints at His divine origin, "His goings forth have 
been from of old, from days of eternity" (the indefinite 
past). The psalmist emphasizes the human side, He is "a 
a man, yea a man." He does not use the word (Adam) 
which contrasts man with God, but the word for a distin- 
guished man ; though it is possible that " the Most High " 
may also refer to the promised One. The psalm therefore 
is a prophecy of the birthplace of the Messiah. When 
Jehovah writes the history of nations, He will record of 
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Zion as its greatest glory, " This One has been born there." 
At the thought of such love all the fountains of the 
psalmist's being burst forth into songs of praise and joyous 
flute-like notes of thanksgiving. 

The objection will at once occur that the Messiah was 
born in Bethlehem, and not in Zion. This, however, proves 
no difficulty to the Targum, which paraphrases v. 5, " David 
and Solomon his son grew up there." The psalm is in- 
tended in part for foreigners of Egypt and Babylon. They 
would be well acquainted with the name of Zion, the capital 
city of Judah; of Bethlehem they would know nothing. 
The psalmist's use of Zion is accurate enough for the pur- 
pose in view; just as one might tell an African that our 
Queen resides in London, without distinguishing Westminster 
or Windsor. So Lord Herbert of Cherbury tells us in his 
Autobiography, that his brother, George Herbert, was bene- 
ficed in Salisbury ; whereas he was rector of Bemerton, near 
Salisbury. But he naturally names the better known city, 
which was accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Verse 4 is generally interpreted thus: "Of all these 
nations it shall be said that one and another of them ('this 
one,' as if pointing to them) has become a worshipper of 
Jehovah and an adopted citizen of Zion, 'born there.'" But 
not in Hebrew any more than in English can the demon- 
strative pronoun " this " mean " one and another " ; nor 
does "born" mean "adopted as a citizen." 

The use of the pronoun "This One," for the Messiah, 
suggests a date soon after the prophecy of Mic. 5, where 
the pronoun refers with less singularity to a person just 
mentioned. The name Rahab for Egypt is peculiar to 
Isaiah (51. 9). The admission of the Gentiles is a frequent 
theme of Isaiah. Babylon first came into contact with 
Judah in the reign of Hezekiah. Philistia, Tyre, and Cush, 
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as well as Egypt and Babylon, were included among those 
of whom Isaiah prophesied. 



Ps. 88 contains no indication of date. The position 
suggests that it is of the time of Hezekiah. The author, 
Heman, is discussed below. The title, "Mahalath Leannoth" 
(p. 113), suggests that it may have been used by Hezekiah 
at the time of his sickness, when he was despondent, as in 
the early verses of his psalm (Isa. 38. 9). The insertion here 
of the Davidic Psalm 86 may have been due to the same 
cause. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PSALMS ASOBIBBD TO ASAPH. 

"mO Asaph" is the title of Pas. 60, 73-83. Ps. 60 was 
-■- probably placed there as an introduction to 61, where 
David puts in a strong form the truth of God's desire for 
spiritual sacrifice rather than for victims. The rest of the 
group heads the Third Book. Two important questions have 
to be decided :-^ 

1. Does "to" signify authorship here, as it probably does 
in " to David " ? It is mere pedantry to insist that this 
must be so ; the preposition is quite vague. In Ps. 30 it 
occurs in three senses : " to the precentor," " to Jeduthun," 
" a psalm to David." It would be perfectly fair to interpret 
it "belonging to Asaph," of a collection in his possession, 
or bearing his name, if sufficient ground were given by the 
internal evidence. 

2. Who then was Asaph ? (a) One of David's choir- 
masters was named Asaph, and he may have been the 
author of Ps. 60. The group 73-83 may or may not be 
by the same Asaph. If internal evidence should shew reason 
for separating them from 60, the identity of title is no 
bar. (b) The name of the ancestor Asaph may stand for 
the family of his descendants, in which case these twelve 
psalms may be the work of several hands in successive gene- 
rations. This is quite legitimate. It is the merest absurdity 
to call this "a literary imposture," as if the sons of Asaph 
sought to get credit for their own psalms by attributing them 
to their great ancestor. The psalms themselves shew that 
the father's name is often used for his descendants ; e.g. Jacob 
(78. 21), Joseph (80. 1). 
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It is urged that they ought to have said " sons of Asaph/' 
like " sons of Korah " ; but so in the places quoted they 
might have said " sons of Jacob," as in 77. 15. The custom 
is so common that it will be enough to refer to 1 Kings 
12. 16, " See to thine house, David," where " David " must 
siginify the house or dynasty of David. Instead of imputing 
low motives, it is better to try and see what light is thrown 
on the question of authorship by the internal evidence of 
the historic conditions and of language. 

3. The historical conditions implied in the psalms of Asaph 
cannot be satisfied by a single individual 

(a) Ps. 83 cannot be later than the reign of Ahaz. For 
a confederacy is formed against Judah by Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, and other neighbours, whilst Assyria occupies a 
subordinate position, and only lends assistance to the con- 
federacy. Such a description will not suit any period later 
than Ahaz, at whose invitation Assyria for the first time 
came into connection with Judah. It was the policy of 
Assyria to weaken her neighbours by promoting strife before 
she stepped in herself. She would promise aid to the neigh- 
bouring tribes, who had been subjugated by the powerful 
kings Uzziah and Jotham, when they revolted from Ahaz 
(2 Ghron. 28. 16 ff.). Ahaz placed himself tinder the pro- 
tection of the king of Assyria, and by so doing would 
detach Assyria from the confederacy. 

(b) Ps. 74 is of the reign of Amafciah. The psalmist 
laments that there is no longer any prophet of Jehovah or 
any visible sign of His presence (74. 9). From the time 
of Amos and Hosea until the Captivity, the series of 
prophets is continuous. Amos began to prophesy in the 
reign of Uzziah. Under his predecessor, Amaziah, there is 
mention of a hameless prophet. The king threatened his 
life, and we may assume that he withdrew (2 Chron. 25. 15). 
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Under the preceding king, Joash, there lived the prophet 
Zechariah son of Jehoiada. He was pnt to death by Joash in 
circumstances which were long remembered (St. Matt. 23. 35). 
He was apparently the last distinguished prophet of his 
class in Judah ; his successors commit their prophecies to 
writing. The attack of Joash, king of Israel, on Amaziah 
satisfies the two main historical conditions of Ps. 74, viz., 
the absence of any prophet, and the defilement of the 
Temple, which implies a successful attack on Jerusalem. 

Between the reigns of Solomon and Ahaz, Jerusalem 
was captured by Shishak, king of Egypt, who conquered 
Rehoboam; and by Joash, king of Israel, who conquered 
Amaziah. The writer is evidently describing what was 
passing under his own eyes. In either case the interval is 
too great to allow the same psalmist to have written 74 
and 83. 

4. The evidence of style is against the conclusions that 
Asaph is David's choir-master, and that the Asaph psalms 
are all the work of one hand, although there are some points 
of resemblance (see Perowne). 

The characteristics of the Psalms of Asaph are : — 

(a) The history of Israel from the Exodus to the Judges 
is referred to frequently and in detail, 74, 78, 80, 81, 83. 
This is a new feature in the Psalms. 

(b) There is frequent reference to the Ten Tribes, though 
here, as always, the people is regarded as one, the special 
people of Jehovah, in spite of their rejection of Him. 

In 77. 15, the people redeemed from Egypt are " the sons 
of Jacob and Joseph" ; in 80. 1, the Shepherd of Israel leads 
Joseph like a flock, (marching) before Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Manasseh; and in 81. 4, 5, when the God of Jacob 
made a statute for Israel, He appointed it as a testimony 
in Joseph. The Asaph psalmists aim at reminding the 
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people of the northern kingdom that they are as much the 
people of Jehovah as the southern kingdom. Joseph, though 
parallel to, is not synonymous with Israel ; the whole is 
followed by the part. 

The two are opposed in 78. 67 ; cf. v. 9. 

If we search the history for a time when Judah sought 
to win the northern tribes to recognize Jehovah, and at 
the same time could refer to the rejection of Shiloh and 
Ephraim without giving offence, we find it in the time of 
Hezekiah, who invited the northern tribes to join in the 
Passover after the destruction of Samaria (see p. 88). 

(c) God is frequently spoken of as Judge over His people 
and the nations (50 ; 75. 7 ; 76. 8 ; 82). 

(d) A favourite image for the relations of Jehovah and 
Israel is that of Shepherd and sheep (74. 1 ; 77. 20 ; 78. 52, 
cf. verses 71, 72 ; 79. 13 ; 80. 1), elsewhere only 28. 9 ; 
95. 7 ; 100. 3 (Perowne). 

(e) God is introduced as speaking at great length (50, 81, 
82). But this is found also in 89. 19-37. 

(/) Not elsewhere in Psalms do we find, "El Elohim 
Jehovah" (50. 1); "perfection" (50. 2); "wild beast of 
the field " (50. 11 ; 80. 13) ; " folds " (50. 9 ; 78. 70) ; 
"slander" (50. 20); "destructions" (73.18; 74.3). 

Other minute points of style are : — The use of El as a 
name of God (16 times out of 64 in all), Elyon ("Most 
High," 8 of 22), "shine forth" (2 of 3), "sheep of (Thy) 
pasture" (2 of 4), "burn" (2 of 3), "tribe" (in this sense, 
3 of 5), "sanctuary" (3 of 5), "lead" (3 of 4), "habita- 
tions" ("pastures," 2 of 4). 

5. No weight attaches to the argument that Asaph must 
be David's choir-master because the other names are those 
of David's singers, Jeduthun, Heman, Ethan ; for there are 
considerable difficulties in the way of identifying these names, 
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and Ps. 90 is ascribed to Moses. David's Asaph might 
have lived until the capture of the city by Shishak, so that 
the anachronism would not be so glaring as has been alleged. 

The internal evidence of language and history is therefore 
against the theory that the Asaph psalms are the work of 
one hand, but favours the view that they are the work of 
one period, viz., from Joash to Hezekiah. In the reign of 
Hezekiah we meet with Joah son of Asaph the recorder. 
The historical character of the psalms of Asaph suggests 
a connection with the historian who was son of Asaph or 
a member of the Asaph family. 

Approximate dates of the psalms of Asaph : — 

50. Joash king of Judah, or period of Isaiah 1. 11. 

73. Uncertain. 

74. Attack of Joash king of Israel on Amaziah. 

75. Hezekiah. 

76. Hezekiah, after destruction of Sennacherib. 
-77. Uncertain. 

78. After fall of Samaria. 

70. Attack of Joash on Amaziah. 

80. Hezekiah, during attack of Assyria. 

81. Uncertain. 

82. Period of Isaiah 1. 11. 

83. Not later than Ahaz. 



Ps. 50 implies a period when zeal for sacrifice and the 
law of Jehovah was not according to knowledge. The 
sincere are tempted to forget that Jehovah has no need of 
sacrifice, but desires the worship of the heart ; the wicked 
put outward recognition of Jehovah in the place of moral 
conduct. Such a period is that of Isaiah 1. 11. Such a period 
also was that of Joash. The high priest Jehoiada brought 
about a revival of the worship of Jehovah, which had 
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been discouraged under the pernicious influence of Athaliah. 
There would be a natural tendency to lay excessive stress 
on the restored ritual and renovated Temple. The subsequent 
idolatry of Joash shews that with many the worship of 
Jehovah was only external. The psalm was probably placed 
before 51 as an appropriate introduction to the strong lan- 
guage of David, "Thou desirest no sacrifice." Its date, 
so far as the language affords a clue, is later than David. 
For it has few phrases in common with David's psalms (e.g., 
the verb " it shall be tempestuous," 50. 3 : cf . 58, 9, " take 
them away as with a whirlwind"), but very many which 
recur in late psalms. Some of these may be imitations; 
e.g., "from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
thereof " (50. 1 ; 113. 3), " and the heavens shall declare 
His righteousness " (50. 6 ; 07. 6) : cf . 50. 3, and 07. 3. 
But phrases of late psalms are : — " Shine forth " (50. 2 ; 
80. 1 ; and 04. 1), "make a covenant" (50. 5; 83. 5 ; and 
80. 3), "fowl" (50. 11 ; 78. 27 ; 70. 2 ; and 104. 12), "the 
world and the fulness thereof" (50. 12; 80. 11), "sacrifice 
thanksgiving " (50. 14, 23 ; and 107. 22 ; 116. 17), " statutes " 
(50. 16 ; 81. 4 ; and very often in late psalms). The root 
of the verb " frameth " (50. 19) recurs only 106. 28, " they 
joined themselves " ; the peculiar form in the phrase " beast 
of the forest " (50. 10 ; 70. 2) recurs in 104. 20, 11. None 
of these phrases are found in the first two Books. In common 
with Book 2 are :— " Beauty " (45. 11 ; 50. 2), " God thy 
God" (45. 7 ; 50. 7), "he goate" (50.%, 13 ; 66. 15). 



Ps. 73 implies a period when the wicked prospered by 
oppression of their poorer brethren, probably by money- 
lending. As was stated above, the perplexity of Asaph at 
the prosperity of the wicked is a declension from the 
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unmoved faith of David, and also from the calm hope of 
the author of 40. 

Ps. 74. An enemy has captured Zion, set the Sanctuary 
on fire and defiled it. They have taken down the signs. of 
the worship of Jehovah, and put up instead the symbols of 
their own worship. They have burned all the houses of God 
in the land, as well as the Sanctuary in Zion, as if they 
had a special hatred of the religion of Jehovah. Tet they 
are not called idolaters or Gentiles, but they are "a foolish 
people who have rejected Thy Name," a phrase never used of 
Gentiles. On the other hand, the people of Jehovah have no 
prophet to encourage them, and see no sign of God's pre* 
sence, but the psalmist appeals confidently to the covenant. 

It is generally said that 74 and 70 can refer only to one 
of two occasions, either the destruction of the Temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, or its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
In favour of the earlier date is alleged the connection of 
these psalms with Jeremiah. 

(a) But in 10. 25, Jeremiah is obviously adapting from 
the Psalms. He refers to 6. 1, and then to 70. 6, 7, partly 
quoting : cf . also 74. 4, 9 with Lam. 2. 7, 9, for similarity 
of circumstance. Jeremiah is of all writers of Scripture 
the most addicted to quotation. It is always more probable 
that he is quoting a psalm than that a late psalmist worked 
up his prose. 

(b) It could not be said that there was no more any 
prophet when Jeremiah was prophesying in Jerusalem. 
Moreover, Jeremiah had distinctly stated how long (v. 9), 
viz., 70 years. Many add that Nebuchadnezzar did not 
interfere with the worship of the Jews, as is implied in 74. 4. 
But this would not prevent him from setting up some trophy 
as a sign of the victory for which he thanked his god. 
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In favour of the defilement of the Temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in B.C. 167, it is urged — 

(a) Prophecy had ceased from the time of Malachi. — But 
after the long cessation of 250 years, no one would expect 
an immediate revival of prophecy. The psalmist is dis- 
appointed at the absence of the sign of the presence of 
Jehovah in their midst, to which he was accustomed. In 
the time of the Maccabees the expectation had become little 
more than a pious expression for the indefinite future, though 
the hope was not wholly abandoned (see 1 Mace. 4. 46 ; 
14. 41 ; and cf. the similar hope in Ezra 2. 63). 

(b) Synagogues arose after the Exile (v. 8). — This may be 
true of the fully developed synagogue ; but there must always 
have been "meeting houses of God" in the land. We fre- 
quently read of the "sons of the prophets." They had 
special dwelling places (2 Kings 6. 1), and we may be sure 
that they did not exercise their functions or discharge their 
duties of worship and teaching only in the open air. 

(c) The description in 1 Mace. 1 is said to be markedly 
similar to that of the psalm. — The two might doubtless 
refer to the same event. The well-known psalms would lend 
their aid to the pathetic narrative of the Maccabees. But 
the details are not " markedly similar." Antiochus plundered 
the Sanctuary (1. 21), but the psalmist says nothing of that : 
he enforced the full establishment of heathen worship, of 
which the psalm says scarcely a word. "They have set up 
their tokens as tokens" would be a strangely inadequate 
expression for what the Maccabean writer so vigorously terms 
"the abomination of desolation upon the altar" (1. 54). 
The only points of the description which remain are the 
Sanctuary laid waste like a wilderness (1. 39), the gates 
burned (4. 38), whereas the psalmist lays stress on the ruth- 
less destruction of the beautiful carving. 

s. ion. T 
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It has been shewn above (p. 284) that the attack of Joash, 
king of Israel, on Amaziah, king of Judah, satisfies the two 
main conditions of the history, viz., the capture of Jerusalem, 
and the unaccustomed want of a prophet. The description 
of the conquerors, "a foolish people who have rejected 
Jehovah," exactly describes the calf-worshippers (v. 18 : 
cf. 10). They would feel a special hatred for the religion 
of Jehovah, whose prophets had so long sought to win them 
back to Him. They are His enemies (yv. 4, 23). 



Ps. 75. After some wonderful display of God's mercy, the 
psalmist hopes to put down the elements of intestine trouble — 
the foolish, the wicked, the proud — as the executor of the 
justice of God. It is generally attributed to Hezekiah, 
whose piety bore up the pillars of the land during invasion, 
and who now purposes to quell internal enemies, especially 
those who sought alliance with Egypt rather than reliance 
on Jehovah. But the psalm does not allow us to fix the 
date with any certainty. 



Ps. 76. At the rebuke of Jehovah a mighty force of hostile 
horsemen and chariots has been paralyzed. This is generally 
referred to the destruction of the host of Sennacherib. The 
parallelism of Judah with Israel favours the time of Heze- 
kiah, who invited the remnant of the northern kingdom to 
join in the Passover. Moreover, after the fall of the northern 
kingdom, the theocratic title Israel is often given to Judah 
in the Prophets. 

Ps. 77 is personal, not national. It contains no indication 
of date. The latter verses have some resemblance to the 
Song of Habakkuk, but the psalm is probably the earlier. 
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It is headed " upon Jeduthun," as 62 : cf . 39, " for Jeduthun." 
"Upon" generally introduces the instrument, or the tune. 
Here it should be rendered "by," *.«., under his superin- 
tendence. 

Ps. 78 contains no precise indication of date, but, as has 
been mentioned above (p. 88), the rejection of Ephraim 
and Shiloh in favour of Judah and Zion would not be em- 
phasized until the destruction of the northern kingdom had 
given unmistakeable proof of their rejection. 

Verse 9 is often explained literally of some act of cowardice 
in the warlike Ephraimites, or of some defeat which shewed 
God's wrath against them. It is more forcible as a metaphor. 
The object of the psalm is that posterity may not be rebellious 
(v. 8). " Children of Ephraim, armed archers, (who) turned 
back in a day of battle." The fact that Ephraim's rejection 
of Jehovah for the calves was the most marked instance of 
rebellion, would give point to the metaphor, as if he would 
say, The warning is needed, for even Ephraim, so long the 
main support of true religion, fell away : as shameful a 
treachery as if the warlike Ephraimites had fled in battle. 



Ps. 70 is generally referred to the same occasion as 74. 
But the circumstances are somewhat different. In 70 the 
enemy are again and again called Gentiles "who have not 
known Thee; kingdoms which have not called on Thy 
name " (v. 6). In 74 they are never so called, but are " a 
foolish people who have rejected Thy name." In 70 the 
Sanctuary is defiled, but it is not said to have been burned 
or internally destroyed as in 74. In 70 stress is laid upon 
the blood shed all around Jerusalem, on which 74 is silent, 
though eloquent on the destruction of wood carving. In 

T 2 
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79. 8, 9, there is confession of sin, but none in 74. In 79 
there is some cause for the animosity shewn towards u our 
neighbours " (w. 4, 12), but there is no such feeling in 74. 
At the close of 74 the tumult of the enemy is growing 
or rising up continually. The struggle is not over. A later 
stage may be depicted in 79, but the difficulty as to the 
heathen will remain. Joash, the king of Israel, may have 
had heathen allies or vassals in his force; possibly Edomites 
eager for revenge, as at a later assault (137. 7 : cf . 74. 8). 
He broke down part of the wall of Jerusalem, and so made 
it "heaps." He plundered the Temple, though the history 
says nothing of his setting it on fire. He took hostages 
(79. 11). 

It has been urged in favour of identifying the two occa- 
sions, that — 

(a) Both have connection with Jeremiah. But this de- 
cides nothing. For Jeremiah may quote both, which is 
more probable, or two psalmists might on two occasions 
utilize the prose of Jeremiah. 

(b) The expressions employed are similar. "How long — 
for ever" (74. 10; 79. 5; cf. 74. 1). But they are not 
identical. The expression in 79. 5 occurs in 89. 46. 

"Be known" occurs in 74. 5; 79. 10 ; bat though the 
form is the same, the sense is different, and it recurs in 
88. 12. 

In favour of the attack by Antiochus, it is said the 
enemy are heathen, they have defiled the Temple, there has 
been great bloodshed round Jerusalem, and none to bury 
(1 Mace. 1. 37, 38). But the psalmist regards the defile- 
ment of the Temple as a subordinate element of the disaster, 
whereas in Maccabees it is the profoundest cause of sorrow. 
He considers the honour of Jehovah to be touched by the 
invasion of His land, the defeat and conquest of His people, 
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the scorn heaped on His name by the neighbours and the 
heathen. As the Jews had been a subject people since the 
Eeturn, the march of Antiochus into Judaea could hardly 
cause the shock felt by the psalmist when "heathen have 
come into Thine inheritance." Such religious patriotism 
implies an independent state. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar does not 
suit the psalm, for the psalmist prays for help (v. 9), and 
plainly expects the continuance of the State, not exile or 
return from exile. "They have made Jerusalem heaps" 
does not require the complete destruction of the city; a 
breach in the walls will suffice. 



Ps. 80. The land is ravaged by some enemy who is the 
scourge of God's appointment, "the man of Thy right hand, 
a son of man whom Thou hast strengthened for Thyself" 
(v. 17). This recalls the language of Isaiah concerning the 
Assyrian invader (Isa. 10. 5). The psalmist appeals to the 
God of the Exodus in language which implies that though 
the northern kingdom has gone into captivity, it will be 
redeemed from Assyria as formerly from Egypt. He recalls 
the march from Egypt when the Ark went before the tribes 
of Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh (Num. 10. 21 ff.). 
He who then led Joseph like a flock will again lead him 
to the land of his inheritance, and will save the remnant 
that is left. 

The imagery is that of Jacob's blessing in Gen. 40. 22, 
"Joseph is a fruitful branch," which implies that the family 
of Israel is the vine, as in the psalm; cf. 80. 15, "the 
branch that Thou madest strong for Thyself." The psalmist 
has full faith in the promise, that though attacked and 
wounded, the strength of God will not fail him. With 
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Gen. 49. 24, "From thence is the Shepherd," compare the 
title of God in v. 1 of the psalm. 



Pb. 81 would be most appropriate after the people have 
been punished for idolatry, but mercifully delivered. They 
meet together in joyful festival of thanksgiving. The 
psalmist draws a lesson from the history of the Exodus and 
Conquest, leaving its application to the consciences of the 
hearers. 

Ps. 82 rebukes the neglect of right judgment by those 
who are the earthly representatives of the justice of God, 
and prays that God will execute judgment on the land, as 
He surely will upon the heathen. Such a period is that 
of Isa. 1. 17. 

Ps. 83. A confederacy of the neighbouring nations 
threatens to destroy the people. "Assyria also is joined 
with them, they have become an arm to the children of 
Lot. 9 ' This, as we have seen (p. 283), could not have 
been later than Ahaz. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AUTHORSHIP OF SOME OTHER PSALMS. 

l."mO Solomon" stands at the head of Psalms 73, 137. 
-L Probably he was not the author. For 73 is a 
picture of the ideal king, whose portrait is evidently drawn 
from Solomon as the historic original. It has been ex- 
plained as a prayer of Solomon for his son Behoboam ; but 
though a few phrases might apply to an earthly king, 
it is evident that the description is ideal. 

Ps. 137 was probably written with reference to Solomon. 
In v. 2 render, " So will He ever give to His beloved, sleep." 
When Solomon was born, the prophet Nathan was sent to 
David, and he called his name Jedidiah, "Beloved of 
Jehovah," because of Jehovah (2 Sam. 12. 25). In the 
psalm therefore, "His beloved" will refer to Solomon. The 
psalmist, either David or Nathan or some other, has been 
setting forth the vanity of man's attempt to protect or main- 
tain himself by his own effort without the aid of Jehovah. 
The sleeping infant supplies an emblem of the believer's 
rest in the Lord. "So," even as we see in the infant be- 
fore our eyes, "So will He ever give to His beloved (not 
only to His beloved one, Solomon), sleep." 

To sleep peacefully amid trouble and danger, trusting in 
God's protecting care, is a proof of faith which we find in 
David: "I have laid me down and slept ; I have awaked, 
for Jehovah will ever sustain me" (3. 6); "In peace 
altogether will I lie down and sleep, for Thou, Jehovah, 
alone wilt make me dwell in safety " (4. 8). 

2. Heman the Ezrahxte is not to be identified with 
David's choir-master. He appears as the author of 88, and 
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Ethan the Ezrahite as the author of 89. Ezrahite is gene- 
rally explained, after 1 Chron. 2. 6, to mean " of the sons of 
Zerah," of the tribe of Judah. In 1 Kings 4. 31, Solomon 
is said to have been " wiser than all men, than Ethan the 
Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol," a list which closely resembles that of the sons of 
Zerah. It is true that we find the names of Ethan and 
Heman together as two of David's choir-masters (1- Chron. 
15. 19); but Heman the choir-master was a Levite of the 
Kohathite family, and Ethan the choir-master was a Levite 
of the family of Merari (1 Chron. 6. 33, 44). They are, 
therefore, in all probability different persons from the 
Ezrahites of the tribe of Judah ; and the title Ezrahite is 
intended to distinguish them from the famous musicians 
whom the familiar names would at once suggest. 

In favour of identifying them, it is urged that the other 
names in the headings, viz., Asaph and Jeduthun, are names 
of David's choir-masters; and that, if we may argue from 
the "sons of Barzillai (Ezra 2. 61), the offspring of a Levite 
father and Ezrahite heiress might be called either a Levite 
or an Ezrahite. But the identification is too precarious for 
an argument of any weight to be built on it. The notices 
of the two Ezrahites do not help to fix their date; for 
Solomon might be compared with men famous for wisdom 
who lived before or after him, or with his contemporaries. 
Heman the singer is called "the king's seer in the words 
of God" (1 Chron. 25. 5). 

Ps. 88 was probably written by Heman the Ezrahite. It 
has not really two headings. For " to the sons of Korah " 
does not necessarily imply authorship. 

3. Ethan the Ezrahite is the traditional author of Ps. 89. 
Since, as stated above (Heman), Ezrahite probably means 
" of the family of Zerah," of the tribe of Judah, this Ethan 
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is not the same as Ethan the Levite, David's choir-master, 
who has been identified with Jeduthun. There is nothing 
whatever to suggest any such identification beyond the simi- 
larity of name and the supposed necessity of attributing 
the bulk of the Psalter to the age of David. David's Ethan 
is called son of Kishi or Kushaiah, and it is difficult to 
conceive any reason for calling him by a different title if 
he were the author of the psalm ; still more so if Ethan is 
Jeduthun, who is thrice mentioned by his own name. 

The identification of Ethan with Jeduthun from a com- 
parison of the passages in 1 Chronicles is dubious. It should 
be noticed that Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, are named in 
the earlier chapters, 6. 83, 39, 44 ; 15. 17, 19, whereas 
afterwards we have Heman and Jeduthun (16. 41, 42) ; but 
in 25. 1-6 the individual leaders have disappeared, and we 
have in their place " the sons of Asaph and of Heman and 
of Jeduthun." This points rather to the gradual elimi- 
nation of the three first chosen, by old age or death, and 
the substitution of others in their stead. 

4. Jeduthun is named in the heading of three psalms. 
In 39, "For the precentor for Jeduthun," he is probably 
named as precentor, according to the usual Hebrew idiom. 
The same meaning probably attaches to the slightly varied 
heading of 62 and 77, "by Jeduthun." We cannot there- 
fore regard him as the author of any psalm. 

5. "A prayer of Moses the man of God" is the title of 
Ps. 90. There is no reason why we should not interpret 
the preposition " to " (of), as implying authorship ; nor any 
reason why we should not accept the psalm as genuine. 
It is worthy of so great a saint. Its position in the Psalter 
decidedly favours its claim. Under Josiah the book of the 
Law was discovered in the Temple, and the beginning of 
the Fourth Book of Psalms is the place where a psalm then 
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discovered would be placed on its reception into the Palter. 
It is not at all the kind of psalm we should expect anj 
one to write in the name of Moses, or jet in honour of 
Moses, for he is not even hinted at- There is nothing in 
the psalm which would suggest to the compiler to assign it 
to Moses. 

The objections brought against the Mosaic authorship 
are of the most trivial kind : — 

(a) There is no distinct reference to the wandering in the 
desert. — But it is characteristic of the earlier psalms that they 
onlj allude to the events of history. They treat in general 
language the permanent spiritual elements of history. Dis- 
tinctly historical psalms are later than David. 

(b) Moses, Joshua, and Caleb all lived beyond the eighty 
years which the psalmist assigns as the limit of life. — But 
the psalmist states the general length of life. It was ex- 
ceptional then, as now, for men to live beyond eighty years. 

(c) The reference in v. 8 to " secret faults " is said to be 
" characteristic of an age trained to scrupulousness by the 
strict observance of the Law." — But that God reads the 
heart and sees sins which are hidden from^ men is an ele- 
mentary truth of religion, one of the earliest workings of the 
conscience, and certainly known to Moses, as it was to David. 

The title "the man of God" is given to Moses in Deut. 
33. 1. Some phrases of the psalm are found also in 
Deuteronomy : — " Dwelling place " (v. 1), cf. Deut. 26. 15 and 
a cognate word, Deut. 33. 27 ; " Repent Thee concerning 
Thy servants" (v. 13), cf. Deut. 32. 86 ; "Days" (v. 15) has 
in Hebrew the feminine form of the plural found only in 
Deut. 32. 7 ; " Work of hands " (v. 17) occurs in Deuteronomy 
nine times; "Years" (v. 15, the fem. form), Deut. 32. 7 ; 
" Work," Deut 32. 4 : but these words do not occur in 
the other books of the Pentateuch. 
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This similarity of language is said to have suggested 
the ascription to Moses, an idea eagerly seized by the 
compiler, " partly as a mark of distinction, and to ensure 
for it the respect of future generations." But this assumes 
the existence of critical faculties habituated to judging 
poetry by its style, which is an anachronism, and fatal to 
many of the assumptions of modern criticism. 

6. Compound Psalms. — The Hebrew psalmists did not 
scruple to reproduce or adapt their own verses or those of 
othera. They use the phrase which came naturally to their 
lips, or which was best suited for the occasion. They did 
not stop to think whether the same phrase had been used 
before by themselves or others. They were as free from 
such literary vanity as from petty jealousy. 

(a) David frequently repeats himself with little or no 
variation. The several passages are dealt with above 
{e.g. y pp. 242 ff.). 

(b) In the same spirit, psalms written for one occasion 
were occasionally adapted to another. Thus 14 reappears 
as 53, with an important variation in 53. 5. Ps. 14 is 
quite general, whereas 53. 5 evidently refera to some special 
occasion. Ps. 70 consists, with a very slight alteration, of 
40. 13-17. The title "to bring to remembrance" suggests 
that David separated a few verses of a psalm written for 
some special occasion, in order to recall his earlier feelings 
by repetition of his prayer. 

Ps. 108 consists of 57. 7-11 and 60. 5-12. According to 
the heading, 57 refers to David's flight from Saul in the 
cave; and 60, to the struggle against the allied forces of 
Aram and Edom. Ps. 54. 3, written of the Ziphites, is 
adapted in 86. 14. By the change of a single Hebrew letter 
"strangers" becomes "proud." 

(c) Verses from an earlier psalm are sometimes reproduced ; 
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as 135. 15-18 reproduces the greater part of the sarcastic 
description of idols in 115. 4-8 ; and 135. 1 repeats 113. 1 in 
slightly varied order. More frequently only a single verse 
is borrowed or adapted. 

(d) Sometimes only a phrase or two is borrowed; tjg^ 
9. 9, " He shall judge the world in righteousness " recurs in 
96. 13 ; 98. 9 ; "Our fathers have told us" (44. 1 ; 78. 3) : 
cf. 48. 11, and 97. 8. So 148. 1 ; " Great is Jehovah, and to 
be praised exceedingly " recurs in 96. 4 ; " Lightnings light- 
ened the world" (77. 18; "His," 97. 4). 

Some psalms consist to a great extent of passages which 
recur elsewhere in the same form, or with slight variation ; 
such as 86, 144 among the psalms of David, and 71, 96 
among the rest. 

In some few cases it has been held that an addition has 
been made to a psalm, as the doxologies at the end of 
BookB 1, 3, 4, for which the closing verses of 72 supplied 
a model. Ps. 106. 47 appears like a liturgical addition. 
Possibly 14. 7 also ; and, as some think, 51. 18, 19. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NAME OF GOD IK THE PSALMS. 

" TTIS Name is Himself, and He is His Name," said the 
-"- Jews. The Name of God is not simply a proper 
name such as each man has, but is the sum of the attributes 
of God as revealed to man. The Name of God expresses 
His character as we know it, His nature so far as we can 
apprehend it. The several rays which are blended together 
in the Name of God are seen in the titles or names, and 
in the epithets applied to God. 

Names of God in the Psalter. 

The One God is spoken of under many names, each of which 
had its own connotation. The appropriateness of each name 
can sometimes be seen, but we cannot always say why one 
title is used rather than another. 

1. Simple Names. 

Adonaiy "The Lord" (David 32, elsewhere 14), is connected 
with the ordinary word for lord or master. 

Ely "God," is generally said to mean "strong." It is 
not a favourite title in the Psalms, occurring only 69 times 
(and once in plural). El is not characteristic of David (16), 
but " the El " and " my El " each occur in David six times 
out of eight in all. As a general term, El could be used 
of idols (44. 20 ; 81. 9), as well as of Jehovah and Elohim 
(118. 27, "Jehovah is El"; 63. 1, "Elohim, my El art Thou"). 
Hence, in compound names of God, El stands first, being 
defined by the title following ; e.g.> in 50. 1, we have "El 
Elohim Jehovah," each of the latter terms limiting and 
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defining the very general conception of £1. The appropriate- 
ness of the title ifl seen in 19. 1, " The heavens are declaring 
the glory of El " ; bat the Law is " the Law of Jehovah-" 
The heavens shew His power and wisdom ; the Law shews 
His holiness. 

Eloah, "God," is found in 18. 31 ; 50. 22 ; 114. 7 ; 139. 19, 
but the more usual form is the plural Elohim, "God." 
According to derivation, it is said to represent God as an 
object of reverence and awe. The plural form is not a 
remnant of a polytheism, but is a means of expressing in- 
definiteness, such as is common in all languages ; bjq^ " the 
fates," "the destinies," "the infinities," and "immensities." 
The plural Elohim is used as a plural of idols (95. 3), and of 
judges as representing God (82. 6) ; but when used by the 
psalmist of his own God, it has a purely monotheistic 
meaning, and is used with a singular verb. 

Elyon, "The Most High," is used as a title of God (13 
times), and as a predicate (" Host High," 83. 18 ; 89. 27 ; 
97. 9). It was a name of God in Phoenician also. The 
idea of God as " One above " is common to many religions. 
It has been suggested that the name implies, first, a qualified 
monotheism, above all other superhuman beings called Elohim ; 
and secondly, in a higher state of monotheism, the infinite 
distance between God and created things. But usage does 
not favour this view. There are two lines of meaning ; the 
idea of one "high in place" naturally passes into the idea 
of "superior." 

Elyon is used in a geographical sense ; e.g., Bethhoron 
the upper is contrasted with Bethhoron the lower ; so also of 
the upper gate of the Temple. Hence of that which is in 
heaven as in contrast with earth ; e.g.> 18. 18, " And Jehovah 
thundered in heaven, and the Most High was giving His 
voice." It is appropriately used in 73. 11, how can God, who 
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is far away tip in heaven, know what takes place on earth ? 
and in 50. 14, God does not eat the flesh of sacrifices as 
if He were a denizen of the earth; He is on high in 
the sphere of spiritual things: therefore " Sacrifice to God 
thanksgiving, and (so) pay to the Most High thy vows" 
(offer and pay, like, do this and live). 

The belief in God as on high readily connected itself 
with the truth of His providence, as protecting His servants 
or defeating His enemies (7. 17 ; 9. 2; 21. 7 ; 91. 1). The 
defeat of foreign foes naturally brought out the idea of His 
being Supreme over all the earth ; e.g. 47. 2, " Jehovah 
Elyon is to be feared, a great King over all the earth " ; 
83. 18, "Thou whose name is Jehovah, Thou alone art 
most High over all the earth." But not until the late 
Psalm 97. 9 do we find Elyon connected with the idea of 
supremacy over all other beings called Elohim : " For Thou, 
Jehovah, art most High over all the earth, Thou hast been 
exceedingly exalted above all gods." 

So in 46. 4, " A river, the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God, the holy (place) of the dwellings of the Most 
High," i.e. whose true dwelling place is in heaven, and not 
merely in Zion. 

In 91. 9 render, " For Thou, Jehovah, art my refuge, on 
high hast Thou set Thy home." The verse is interposed by 
the psalmist and corresponds to v. 2 (cf. p. 25). It helps to 
give variety by breaking the long address (8-13), and as an 
utterance of his own faith affords encouragement to the 
person addressed. The verse cannot be rendered as A.V., 
and it is less forcible to resume the address in the middle 
of the verse, " Thou hast made the Most High thy home," 
which is the very thing the psalmist is urging him to do. 

The force of the Divine names may be seen in the follow- 
ing passages : — Ps. 78. 17, 18, 19, with earthly lust they 
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rebelled against Elyon, Him who dwells on high in the 
spiritual world ; they tempted El, the Strong One, to see 
if He had power to feed them; in their heart, donbting 
His power to read the thoughts, they spake against Elohim 
(God), not only against Moses, and said, Is El, the Strong 
One, able to lay a table in the wilderness? So 78. 84, 35, 
when He slew them they sought after El, the Strong One, 
to overcome their enemies, they remembered that Elohim, 
God, and not man, was their Rock, and El Elyon, the 
Strong One, the Supreme over all the earth, was their 
Redeemer. 

Ps. 82 presents some difficulty and is of particular interest 
as having been quoted by our Lord. 

Verse 1, " Elohim is assuredly present (lit. fixed) in an 
assembly of El," i.e. y all power is from God, where the 
lawful authorities are duly assembled there the Deity who 
gives them their power is present ; " in the midst of Elohim 
(judges) will He judge," He it is who inspires His repre- 
sentatives, the judges, with right principles to guide them. 
The knowledge of these truths should fill all rulers and 
magistrates with awe, knowing that they are the ministers 
and mouthpieces of God. As a matter of fact, justice is 
neglected, and the State tottering. The rebuke of verses 2-7 
is spoken by God. In v. 6 He says, U I have said, Ye are 
Elohim, and sons of Elyon, all of you," i.e. 9 as ideal judges, 
such as I meant you to be, administering justice, and re- 
pressing wrong, you (the pronoun for emphasis), mere human 
beings, exercise one of the functions of the Deity, and may 
therefore share His name ; all of you, by your knowledge of 
the eternal principles of right, shew yourselves to be spiritual 
beings sharing the spiritual nature of Him who dwells on high 
in the heavens above the material universe. But as you refuse 
the high calling which likens you to the Eternal, you shall 
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die each one of you as a mere human creature, you shall fall 
each one as if his spiritual office were but the tyranny of a 
prince, the cruel wielder of brute force at his own arbitrary 
will (cf. Numb. 16. 13, " except thou make thyself altogether 
a prince over us;" v. 14, "wilt thou put out the eyes of 
these men"). 

Jdhy the shortened form of Jehovah, is found only once 
in David (68. 4), once in Asaph (77. 11); 8 times in 
Book 4 ; 80 times in Book 5. Hallelujah (Praise ye Jah) 
is found 25 times, but never in David or any early psalm. 

Jehovah, "The Lord," which is, so to speak, the per- 
sonal name of the God of the psalmists, is naturally the 
title they use most frequently (683 times, nearly three times 
as often as Elohim). Elohim is said to connote the attribute 
of justice, Jehovah the attribute of mercy. Hence we may 
explain 56. 10, I will praise His word as revealing Him to 
be just and merciful ; or, whether He speak in judgment or 
mercy : but more probably (see p. 191), because He is God, 
and God of the covenant with Israel, in both respects I shall 
praise His word. 

Shaddai, "The Almighty," occurs in 68. 14 of the vic- 
tories of the Conquest. For the use of the name at this 
period we may compare the prophecy of Balaam (Numb. 24. 
4), and Ruth 1. 20, 21. It occurs also in Ps. 91. 1, where 
it recalls its frequent use in Job, especially 5. 17 flf. 

2. Compound Names. 

El Elohim Jehovah (50. 1, else only Joshua 22. 22) should 
not be rendered as A.V. " the mighty God," still less " God 
of gods" (a late title otherwise expressed); but, according 
to the Hebrew accents here and in Joshua, as three names 
of God, connoting His several attributes of power, justice, 
mercy; power, a wf illness, holiness. 

8.1W1. U 
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Jehovah Adonai (140. 7; 141. 8) and Adonai Jehovah 
(73. 28) are rendered in A.V. "0 God the Lord" and 
" The Lord God," for this reason : The sacred name which 
we pronounce " Jehovah " was not uttered by the Jews from 
a feeling of reverence. The name Adonai was read in its 
place, as A.V. "The Lord," using capital letters to shew 
that the original has the sacred name and not Adonai. 
But when Adonai immediately precedes or follows Jehovah, 
the Jews read "Elohim," and A.V. renders "God" in 
capitals to shew that it stands for the sacred name. 

Jehovah Elohim occurs twice : — " Blessed be Jehovah Elo- 
him, God of Israel " (72. 18) ; " For sun and shield is Jehovah 
Elohim" (84. 11). It is characteristic of the subjective style 
of David that " Jehovah my Elohim " occurs four times, " our 
Elohim " twice ; but in the other psalms, Jehovah, my, thy, 
his Elohim occur each once, and " our Elohim " seven times. 

Jehovah, God of Israel occurs in the doxologies at the 
end of Book 1, where it is a late addition ; and in 72. 
18, the source of the later doxologies, we have the fuller 
form, u Jehovah Elohim, God of Israel." 

Jehovah Sabaoth, "Lord of Hosts," is found only once 
in David (24. 10), and in Korah six times (46, 48, 84) ; 
also once in David we have Adonai Jehovah Sabaoth (69. 6) 
but neither title occurs in Asaph or other psalms. The 
title is not found in the Pentateuch, and is not common in 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, but is very frequent in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the post-Captivity prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. 

It has been questioned whether the hosts are the armies 
of Israel, or of angels, or of the stars of heaven. The con- 
notation would vary with the context, but we need not limit 
the meaning, though in the psalms the military sense pre- 
dominates. 
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Elohim Sabaoth, "God of Hosts," occurs in 80. 7, 14, 
and Jehovah Elohim Sdbaoih in 59. 5 ; 80. 4, 19 ; 84. 8 ; 
where A.V. has "Lord God of hosts," as in the Hebrew 
of 89. 8. The use of Elohim and Jehovah in 59. 5 is a 
fact opposed to the theory of an Elohist compiler ; it is 
said the "Elohim" is an "editorial correction which was 
intended to supersede Jehovah." Some critics have called 
these titles " impossible forms " ; but actual life does not 
conform to the pedantry of the study. 

Names compounded with Elyon are : — Jehovah Elyon 
(7. 17 ; 47. 2), Elohim Elyon (57. 2 ; 78. 56), El Elyon 
(78. 35), " the High God," of whom Melchizedek was priest. 

We find also :— God of Abraham (47. 9 ), God of Jacob 
(10), and " mighty one of Jacob " (182. 2), God of Israel (5), 
and "holy one of Israel" (71. 22 ; 78. 41 ; 89. 18). This 
title is peculiar, occurring only in Isaiah (25 times, and 
three slight variations) and Jeremiah (2). 

Some Attributes of God. 

1. God is One. — The unity of God, or rather, the unique- 
ness of Jehovah, the God of Israel, is not so much a matter 
of statement as a fundamental assumption of the Psalter. 
It is stated in 18. 81, " Who is God save Jehovah ? " and 
in 71. 16, according to the only correct translation, " Thou 
who alone art?" (lit. "Thy aloneness," but A.V. attaches it 
to "righteousness," as if the text were "her aloneness"). 
But the language of the Psalms is nearly always figurative, 
and abstains from philosophic terms. They afford a striking 
contrast to the Hymn at Morning Service used by the 
modern Jews {Authorized Daily Prayer Book, p. 6) ; 
e.g. " He is One, and there is no unity like His unity ; 
inconceivable is He, and unending is His unity." 

U 2 
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2. Personal. — The Psalmists had so firm a grasp on the 
personality of Jehovah that they rarely use abstract terms. 
He was a living acting Person, ruling with never-sleeping 
vigilance all things in heaven and earth. They conceived 
Him as judging, fighting, rescuing, preserving, hearing, 
chastising, not as a passive object for human contemplation. 
His wonders in nature or in human history supply a 
stimulus to devotional feeling rather than matter for the 
speculative intellect. 

The strictly monotheistic belief of the psalmists made 
them avoid all methods of speech which might lead to any 
confusion between the One God and His acts or His 
creatures. We are told that the polytheism of India was in 
part a declension from an earlier stage of belief in which 
one and the same Supreme Being was addressed by various 
titles. In the earlier Vedic hymns the same Being was 
invoked by the names Agni (fire) or Varuna (sky), which 
later ages fossilized into the names of two separate gods. 
In the Vedas " they are not gods severally, but manifesta- 
tions of God. The worshipper turns from one to another 
without defining in any way the great Being which lies 
behind and beyond all titles" (Westcott, Gospel of Life, 
p. 144). But we find nothing of this kind in the Psalms. 
Jehovah is never addressed as, Dawn, Light, Sun. 
Such terms are only used as metaphorical predicates, 
e.g. "Sun and Shield is Jehovah" (84. 11). The nearest 
approach to the Vedic method is in 56. 2, "0 height" 
(A.V., " thou Most High ") ; with which we may compare 
" Jacob" (24 6, A.V. marg., "0 God of Jacob"). 

Where natural objects are personified they are never 
treated as divine. They are called to praise their Maker or 
to fulfil His will ; e.g. 148. 7 ff. : cf. 89. 5, u The heavens 
shall praise Thy wonders "; 19. 1 ; 50. 6. There is no thought 
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of a Uranus. In 98. 7, 8, the sea and the floods rejoice at 
the coming of Jehovah, but there is no approach to the idea 
of a Poseidon. Personification is poetical, not theological. 

Similarly Jehovah is not addressed by any of His 
attributes. We find no such invocations as, Justice, 
Holiness, Love, or Wisdom, or Truth, 

Very rarely is Jehovah addressed by the abstract title of 
any of His offices or actions. We do not find, Judge, 
Shepherd, Healer, Creator, but we have the concrete 
historic title, " Shepherd of Israel " (80. 1, the rest of the 
verse is predicative). 

On the other hand, we have " Hearer of prayer " (65. 2) ; 
and "0 King" (145. 1 ; perhaps also 20. 9). The frequent 
use of the possessive pronoun helps to prevent any abstract 
title from even approaching a separate existence ; e.g. 16. 2, 
"0 my goodness" (or "Thou art my goodness"); 84. 9, 
"0 God our shield." 

3. Omnipresent. — Ps. 139 states most fully the truth of 
Jehovah's presence in every place. This psalm is ascribed 
to David, and there is no reason why David should not 
have been familiar with the truth of the universal presence 
of God, which is involved in the belief that He searches 
each individual heart, — a thought often found in David. 
Throughout the Psalms Jehovah is spoken of as " in heaven " 
(e.g. f Ps. 2. 4). He "looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men" (14. 2); when He descended, He "bowed 
the heavens " (18. 9 ; 144. 5) ; when He has executed judg- 
ment, He returns " to the height " (7. 7) ; He goes up 
(47. 5), for He is in the height for ever (92. 8). But Jehovah 
is also spoken of as being above the heavens, as (8. 1), 
"Set Thou Thy glory above the heavens"; (57. 5) "Be 
Thou exalted, God, above the heavens " ; for the psalmists 
would free the idea of heaven from all notion of limitation 
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or confinement, which may easily attach to it (115. 16, " The 
heavens are heavens of (for) Jehovah, but the earth He 
has given to the children of men"). 

Jehovah is frequently spoken of as being in His Temple, 
which is "the House of God"; and as hearing or sending 
help from His Sanctuary, from mount Zion, His holy hill. 
But though Jerusalem was the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabernacle of the Most High, and God was in the 
midst of her (46. 4), yet it was never supposed that His 
presence was limited. His manifestation of Himself on earth 
was no contradiction to His presence in heaven, which is 
sometimes called His temple ; e.g., in 11. 4 : " Jehovah is in 
His holy Temple ; Jehovah's throne is in heaven." So in 68, 
which celebrates the ascent of the Ark to its temporary 
home, David shews that he knew the truth afterwards set 
forth at length by Solomon (1 Kings 8. 27), for in v. 29 
he writes, "Because of Thy Temple above Jerusalem, to 
Thee shall kings bring tribute." The true Temple is not 
on Zion, but in heaven (see on Ps. 23). 

The whole teaching of the Psalter is opposed to any notion 
of the limitation of God's power or presence. The creation 
of the world, His providential care of it, His judgments 
on the nations, His protection of each one of His saints, 
His searching of the individual heart, shew that the idea 
of a merely national, tribal, local, or limited God is wholly 
alien to the spiritual teaching of the Psalms. 

4. Holy. — Holiness is a complex idea, the contents of 
which have been a subject of much discussion. The root 
of the word is said to mean "to separate, to set apart for 
the use of God, to consecrate." Places and things thus con- 
secrated are approached with fear and treated with respect, 
lest the Deity should be offended by irreverence. But 
holiness is predicated not only of things and places used 
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for Divine service, but of God Himself. It does not include 
those attributes of God which we gather from consideration 
of His creative work, such as power, wisdom, omnipresence, 
eternity. These manifest the glory of God, and inspire us 
with awe, but they do not suggest the idea of His holiness. 
Holiness attaches to the moral perfections of God's character 
regarded as inspiring man with reverence and awe. The 
glory of God makes man feel his weakness, mental and 
intellectual; the holiness of God makes man conscious of 
sin (Is. 6. 8, 5). 

The distinction is well seen in Ps. 29, where we have a 
singularly grand description of a thunderstorm sweeping 
from end to end of the land. The psalmist exhorts the 
sons of the mighty to ascribe unto Jehovah glory and 
strength; and also to worship Jehovah in the beauty of 
holiness, the quality required 'in His worshippers because 
He is Himself holy. Corresponding to the first exhortation, 
he gives a description of the storm as a manifestation of 
the glory of Jehovah, " The God of glory thundered " (v. 8) ; 
and he closes the description in v. 9, "and in His Temple 
(i.e. the earth)— the whole of it is saying Glory ! " Then 
he takes up the theme suggested by the second exhortation. 
The beauty of lightning, the grandeur of storm clouds, 
do not suggest that the God of the storm is holy. The 
deep rolling of the thunder may strike us with awe at the 
power of God, or with terror from the feeling of our own 
weakness, but that is not "the voice of the Lord" which 
tells us that He is holy. Jehovah is no mere nature-god; 
He is holy, as is seen in the moral ends to which He turns 
the powers of nature : " Jehovah sat (as king or judge) at 
the Flood ; yea, Jehovah hath sat as King for ever" (v. 10), 
ruling the world in righteousness, inflicting judgment on the 
wicked, inspiring man with awe at His holiness. 
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The holiness of Jehovah in the higher sense is not a 
frequent idea in the Psalms (about 12 times ; the adjective 
holy, eight times only). The context shews that it refers 
to His moral perfection as inspiring man with awe. His 
"Holy Name" occurs in connection with righteous retribu- 
tion generally (33. 21 ; 103. 1 ; 145. 21), and specially on 
Egypt and Babylon (105. 3 ; 106. 47). 

So in 30. 4, when recovering from some recent chastise- 
ment, David says, "give thanks for a memorial of His 
holiness. For there is but a moment in His wrath, life is 
in His good pleasure," and again, in 97. 12, which looks 
confidently forward to judgment on idolatry and bids the 
lovers of Jehovah to hate evil ; cf. 98. 1, " His holy arm " 
has won the victory, a pledge of the coming judgment on 
all nations. 

God is said to speak and to swear "in His holiness" (60. 
6 ; 108. 7 ; 89. 85), which means much more than " inviol- 
ably." That idea would be expressed by "in His truth, 
or faithfulness or righteousness," but "in His holiness 
implies that these qualities exist in God in such infinite 
perfection as compels man to feel that the merest suspicion 
of any violation of His promise is gross profanity. 

In 51. 11, " Thy holy spirit," lit. the spirit of Thy holi- 
ness, that spirit which reveals within the heart the awful 
purity of God, causing men to shrink with fear because of 
the sense of sin. 

Holiness in the lower sense of "consecration" is used of 
places and things frequently (25 times) in the first four 
books of Psalms, thrice only in the fifth, of which two are 
Davidic. We meet with "My holy hill of Zion" (2. 6), 
"Thy holy temple" (5. 7). The Sanctuary is called "the 
holiness" (68. 17), so 114. 2, "Judah was His holiness," 
m. sanctuary. 
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The use of the adjective leads to the same conclusions. 
Jehovah is called " Holy " by David, only in 22. 3, " And 
yet Thou art holy." He is "The Holy One of Israel " in 
71. 22 ; 78. 41 ; 89. 18, who rules in righteousness. So in 
99. 8, 5, 9, men are bidden to bow themselves down before 
the footstool of His feet in awful adoration of His holiness, 
and 111. 9 after speaking of His moral rule, " Holy and 
terrible is His Name." 

5. Creator. — The treatment of the doctrine of Creation 
and of the relation of the Creator to His works of nature 
forms one of the most striking differences between the 
Davidio and the later psalms. 

(a) David rarely touches upon the subject of Creation, 
which forms such a favourite theme of the later psalms. 
He views the question from the practical rather than from 
the speculative side. He hastens on to deal with the moral 
attributes of Jehovah, or His righteous rule over men. He 
sees in the starry firmament a revelation of the majesty of 
Jehovah (8. 1), but recognizes at once its inadequacy to 
reveal the holiness which is His distinguishing character- 
istic, and which is revealed in man (see p. 148). So in 
19, "The heavens declare the glory of God," but a truer 
revelation is given in the Law and in the Conscience. After 
an emphatic statement that Jehovah founded and established 
the earth (24. 1 2), his thoughts are full of the holiness 
of Jehovah and the need of holiness in His worshippers. 
He bids men ascribe to Jehovah power, as seen in the 
thunderstorm, but man's chief duty is to worship Jehovah 
in the beauty of holiness (29. 1, 2) ; and he closes with 
a reference to the fact that the forces of Nature were made 
to execute the righteous judgment of Jehovah at the Flood, 
and that the aim of all is to crown His people with the 
blessing of peace. 
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On the other hand, the later psalmists dwell with manifest 
pleasure upon the relation of God to the universe and to 
His lower creatures. They regard Nature not only as a reve- 
lation of God's glory or power, but also of His wisdom, 
intelligence, and loving-kindness (104. 24 ; 136. 5, 25 ; 147. 5). 
Jehovah rejoices in His works (104. 31), and the psalmlbts 
endeavour to share His joy. In David's Psalm 146. 9, 10, 
15. 16, though he uses universal language, and perhaps 
did not intend any limitation (cf . 36. 6), yet it is clear that 
man has the first place in His thought, and that the rest 
of the creatures are quite in the back ground. In v. 10, 
" All Thy works shall praise Thee, Lord," is followed by 
"Thy saints shall bless Thee," and four verses relating to 
the spiritual realm. Similarly w. 15, 16 may include the 
animals, but he returns immediately to the special dealings 
of Jehovah with man. How very different is 104, which 
works out for the animals the thought of David, "The eyes 
of all wait upon Thee, and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season." 

Yet even those psalmists who take most delight in nature 
never separate the physical from the spiritual works of God. 
Ps. 104 closes as it began, with a resolution to praise God, 
and a prayer for righteous retribution upon earth. In 147 
the works of nature and of grace are curiously intermingled. 
God's mercy shewn to His people in the restoration from 
exile, is a higher object of praise than even the wisdom 
which guides the stars. However much Jehovah may rejoice 
in His works, His true pleasure is in those who fear Him 
and trust in His mercy (v. 11). He commands the elements, 
but He has given moral commands to Israel. The rest of 
mankind shares in the mercies of the natural world, but to 
Israel alone is the higher gift of spiritual truth. So in 148 
the several celestial and terrestrial creatures are exhorted to 
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praise the Lord, bat the climax is the praise which man 
gives. For Jehovah's glory is above the earth and heaven, 
and is chiefly seen in His dealing with His people Israel. 

(J) David treats the subjeot in general terms, only in 
65. 6 ff. does he go into detail. But the later psalmists 
delight in detail (e.g. 104). They are not content with the 
impression made by nature as a whole, "The earth is the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof," but they dwell on His good- 
ness, to beasts of the field, to the young asses, to the goats, 
and the storks, and the conies ; and to man to whom He 
gives not only the necessary food from the earth, but luxuries, 
as wine and oil. David says, "He hath founded it upon 
the seas and established it upon the floods " ; but the later 
psalmist gives detail similar to the record of Creation in 
Genesis, telling how the waters originally covered the earth 
but were forced back into the limits assigned them (104. 5-9). 
So in 147. 16-18 we have details of atmospheric phenomena — 
snow, frost, and ice, cause piercing cold, but God in His 
mercy melts them with a warm breeze and unbinds the 
rivers. Cf . 148. 8 ff. 

(c) David rarely regards God as a Maker. He uses the 
verb "to make" of God, only in 86. 9, "nations whom 
Thou hast made " ; and in 124. 8, " Maker of heaven and 
earth," which may possibly be a late addition, as it occurs 
at the close of one of the Songs of Degrees. David, how- 
ever, does use the substantive " work " (8. 3, 6 ; 138. 8 : 
cf. 139. 14). 

But in the later psalmists Jehovah is emphatically the 
Maker. He made the sea (95. 5), the heavens (96. 5), the 
moon, and a countless number of things (104. 19, 24) ; the 
heavens and the great lights, the sun and moon (136. 5-9); 
the heaven and earth (146. 6). It forms a title : Jehovah 
is "our Maker" (95. 6), for "He made us" (100. 3); "Let 
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Israel rejoice in his Maker" (149. 2); "Maker of heaven 
and earth" (115. 15; 121. 2; 184. 8). Cf. 119. 73, "Thy 
hands made me." 

Of the other terms used to express Creation, most are 
common to all parts of the Psalter. But in some later 
psalms we see a refinement which tends to remove (rod from 
immediate connection with Creation. Instead of working 
with His hands, He issues a command. In 33. 6, 9, which 
is not headed "to David," we have, "By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made ; and all the host of them by 
the breath of His mouth. For He spake, and it was done; 
He commanded, and it stood fast" : cf. 147. 15, 18 ; 148. 8. 
On the other hand, we have the bold image of childbirth 
in the prayer of Moses (90. 2). 

Among the practical inferences drawn from the truth that 
Jehovah is Creator is this, that the world and especially 
mankind, are His property. This idea is so alien to our 
modern thought, that though the verb (74. 2 ; 78. 54 ; 
139. 13) always means to "acquire or possess," it is by 
some rendered "create" when used of God; e.g. Gen. 14. 
19, 22. Cf. 100. 3, "He made us, and His (are) we." 

Other inferences are, the absurdity of idolatry (96. 5); 
the duty of all lands to worship Jehovah, and not their own 
local or tribal gods (100. 1-3). 

(d) David is content with a simple expression of faith 
that God established the moon and stars and the earth 
(8 ; 24. 2). He seems to have felt the analogy between 
the fixed laws of the sun's course and the fixed principles 
of the Law (19) ; but he does not express it, he turns 
attention rather to the fact that nothing is hid from the 
heat of the sun, which prepares the mind for the third 
revelation of God, in the conscience (see p. 156). So in 
36. 6, "Thy righteousness is like mountains of God, Thy 
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judgments are a great deep," he leaves the comparison 
unanalysed. 

But the later psalmists are struck by the fixity of nature, 
by the duration of the earth and the sun, which become a 
type of God's unchangeableness, a figure of eternity. David's 
throne and David's seed shall endure "for ever" like the 
sun and moon (72. 5, 17 ; 89. 29, 86, 37), bearing witness 
to God's goodness on earth as they do in heaven. The 
world is established and cannot be moved (93. 1), a proof 
of the strength of Jehovah, a symbol of His unchanging 
righteousness (96. 10), a sign of the permanence of His 
natural law (104. 5, 9), a guarantee of His faithfulness 
(119. 90). The sun, moon, and stars, the upper waters, the 
heaven of heavens, have been established by Jehovah for 
ever, and " He hath made a decree which shall not pass " 
(or " which none can pass," 148. 6) ; cf. also 78. 69. 

But though the psalmists recognize the fixity of natural 
law, they do not regard Jehovah as the slave of His own 
work. He has not hemmed in His action by an iron net 
of necessity. The fixity of nature symbolizes the fixity of 
moral principle on which Jehovah acts, and is not a barrier 
to His freedom. They feel no antagonism between fixed 
law and answers to prayer. Thus, Jehovah raises the storm, 
but quells it at the prayer of those at sea (107. 28). 

The miracles of the Exodus are referred to side by side 
with God's work of Creation. Though regarded as wonders, 
they are treated as acts not differing in kind from the 
ordinary acts of Him who made and preserves all Nature. 

Defective Conception of God. 

1. Anthropomorphism. — Israelite monotheism was a firm 
faith in a living, acting Person, not an acceptance of the 
logical necessity for a First Cause, nor a sentimental feeling 
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towards a vague abstraction. Such a belief could only find 
expression in terms borrowed from hnman personality. The 
Psalms are characterized by a vigorous and healthy anthro- 
pomorphism. Since man was created in the image of God, 
it follows that we can derive from human nature some true 
notions of God, sufficient to enable us to recognize new 
truths of God when revealed. 

(a) Human organs are attributed to God : eye, eyelid, 
ears, nostril, mouth, hand, right hand, palm, fingers, arm, feet 

(b) Human weakness is attributed to Him : He is urged 
to awake, to rouse Himself, to make haste, to pluck His hand 
from His bosom; He is said to forget, to look down to 
see, as if ignorant ; He is implored not to be deaf or dumb. 

On the other hand, we are told that He never slumbers 
or sleeps ; and if He hungers, it is not for meat, but for 
praise. 

(c) Human actions of body and of mind are asserted of 
Him : He is said to beget, sit, rise, hide His face, see, look 
down, discern, call, speak. The thunder is His voice. He is 
said to hear, give ear, attend, to shew wisdom and intelli- 
gence, to note down human misery in a book, to remember. 

(d) Human passions are reflected back on to Him : anger, 
hot anger, heat, wrath, indignation. He laughs, mocks, 
hates, loathes, is froward. 

(e) Human affections are intensified in Him : He loves, 
is merciful, gracious, pleased. 

(/) Human virtues are affirmed of Him : loving-kindness, 
truth, fidelity, mercy, goodness, righteousness. He is gracious, 
upright, forgiving. He shews Himself holy, perfect, pure, 
simple. 

(g) Human offices represent His Providence : He is Shep- 
herd, Judge, Bang, Ooel or Avenger of blood. He pleads 
the cause, chastises, chastens, heals, counsels, tests, purifies, 
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teaches, instructs. As host He prepares a table for the 
weary traveller and refreshes him with oil and wine (23). 
As a warrior He uses shield, buckler, and spear. He whets 
His sword, bends His bow, shoots arrows. He has a chariot 
force and rides and fights. He is "mighty in battle." 

Sbmetimes He is the armour bearer ; e.g. 7. 10 (A.V. mar- 
gin), " My buckler is upon God " ; cf . " one bearing a shield 
went before " Goliath (1 Sam. 17. 7). Or He is on the right 
hand, protecting the archer or shielding the sapper, as we see 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Egypt and Assyria. Cf. 5. 12, 
" With favour, as with a shield, wilt Thou encircle him." 

Yet though the anthropomorphisms are so many and so 
various, there is nothing which in any way derogates from 
the dignity of the Most High, or represents Him in an un- 
worthy light, or connects Him with ludicrous ideas. Objection 
has been taken to the comparison of God to "a giant re- 
freshed with wine " (lit. " singing to himself," 78. 65), but the 
fault lies with the intemperate soldier of our day, not with 
the psalmist. We must picture to ourselves the stout warrior 
gradually drooping as the fierce heat of the noonday sun 
parches his throat, and scorches his limbs, and sets his brain 
on fire. In dogged silence he plods on till the halt is 
called, then a little food, a few minutes' sleep, a temperate 
draught of wine, and he is able to renew his march with 
cheerful spirit, strengthening his high resolve with songs of 
former victory. 

In 104. 26, "Leviathan whom Thou hast made to play 
therein " (A.V.) gives the true meaning of the passage ; 
or we might render, "whom Thou hast formed to rejoice 
in him," for God takes delight in His works. Some have 
rendered, "to sport with him," after Job 41. 5, "Wilt thou 
play with him as with a bird ? " The rendering is possible, 
but there is no occasion to introduce a ludicrous image, in 
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preference to the very suitable sense which the phrase must 
have in Prov. 8. 30, 31, where Wisdom says she was with 
God at the Creation, " rejoicing always before Him, rejoicing 
in the habitable part of His earth." 

In 56. 8, " Put Thou my tears into Thy bottle " has no 
ludicrous association for those who are able to sympathize 
with the forms of Eastern grief. 

In 60. 8, "Moab is my washpot, over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe," the effect is rather to produce a feeling of 
contempt for Moab and Edom than to raise in the fancy 
an image of shoes or washing. But it is better to take 
the verses 7, 8, with v. 9, as spoken by the psalmist, and 
to suppose the words spoken^ by God to be omitted, as in 
68. 11. God hath spoken in His holiness that David shall 
possess the land (cf. 89. 35). The enemy has said, " I will 
rejoice," etc. David replies to the enemy, u Mine is Gilead," 
etc. This also agrees better with the taunt to Philistia, 
" Triumph over me " (now, if you can). 

2. Idolatry. — In 18. 81 we have a clear statement of 
monotheistic faith which excludes all claims to Deity except 
those of Jehovah : " Who is God save Jehovah, or who is 
a rock save our God ? " 

This is the only reference to idolatry in the psalms of 
David, except 16. 4. This silence accords with the history. 
In David's time there was no struggle with idolatry. Canaanite 
superstitions may have lingered on in secret, but there was 
no great party in the state openly worshipping images or 
other gods than Jehovah; there was no Israelite kingdom 
publicly worshipping calves. The movement begun by 
Samuel for the restoration of the sole worship of Jehovah, 
and the abolition of idolatry, had not spent its force in 
the days of David. But after the public recognition of 
foreign idols by Solomon, the struggle began afresh. The 
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Second Book of Psalms contains but one reference to false 
worship, in which the psalmist asserts that the nation has 
been free from the worship of any strange god, not only in 
outward act, but even in thought (44. 20, 21). 

In the Third and Fourth Books there is frequent reference 
to other gods. Assertion of the sole Deity of Jehovah gives 
way to argument and comparison. The command given at 
the Exodus is quoted (81. 9, 10), " There shall no strange 
god be in thee; neither shalt thou worship any foreign 
god/' So " There is none like Adonai among the gods, nor 
any works like His" (86. 8). None in heaven or on earth can 
be compared with or likened to Jehovah (89. 6, 8); He is 
a great King above all gods (95. 8). He is to be feared 
above all gods, for all the gods of the nations are "non- 
entities, 1 ' that is, they have no real existence (96. 4, 5), and 
those who make their boast of such nonentities, or worship 
a graven image, shall be confounded : " Worship Him, all 
ye gods" (97.7,9). 

The historical Psalm 106 condemns the worship of the 
calf at Horeb in language which forbids the supposition 
that the calf was intended to represent Jehovah. "They 
changed their glory into the shape of an ox that eateth 
grass " (v. 20) ; breaking not only the second of the Ten 
Words, but the first also. They joined themselves to Baal 
Peor and ate the sacrifices of the dead (v. 28), and after 
the conquest of the land they sacrificed their children to 
devils, to the idols of Canaan (v. 86 ff.). The objects of 
false worship are "dead" in contrast with the living God 
(cf. 42. 2), and "devils" or local spirits of limited power 
in contrast with the Lord and Creator of all. 

In the Fifth Book the worship of idols is depicted in all 
its natural absurdity. The description in 115. 4-7, partly 
repeated in 135. 15-17, recalls Isa. 44. 12 ff. 

s. 1011. X 
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There is no comparison of Jehovah and the strange gods, 
no statement of His immeasurable superiority, bnt the gods 
of the heathen are mere dead masses of metal, lif eleaB imita- 
tions of humanity. The long-continued conflict is ended, 
the worshippers of the true God can afford to deride the 



8. Atheism. — " The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God" (14. 1), As Lord Bacon remarked, he said it in his 
heart, he did not make an open profession of atheism 
(Essays). Indeed, we may safely assert that speculative 
atheism was a thing unknown in those early days. What 
the fool meant was, that practically the world went on as 
if there were no God, for the course of the world shewed 
no traces of a moral government. This is clear from the 
reply of the Psalmist, who alludes to well-known examples of 
God's righteous rule, as the Flood, the Exodus (see p. 150) ; 
and is in accordance with the Hebrew usage of "is not" 
(e.g. "Simeon is not," when he is a prisoner in Egypt, 
Gen. 42. 86). 

The denial of God's moral rule appears to have been 
common in the time of David. The wicked who are de- 
nounced in Ps. 10, probably money-lenders (p. 147), shewed 
by their aspect what they did not venture to declare in 
words, — the thoughts of pride which moulded the characteris- 
tic expression of their faces: "A wicked one, according to 
the height of his nose, 'He will not inquire; There is no 
God,' are all his devices " (v. 4 ; cf . v. 2). His tricks for 
ensnaring his victim correspond to that denial of a righteous 
Providence which is so plainly written on his countenance. 
His proud carriage and contemptuous demeanour shew that 
he has no expectation of being called to account by a 
righteous Judge. God's "judgments are on high away 
from him " (y. 5) ; " he hath said in his heart, God hath 
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forgotten, He hath hid His face, He hath never seen" 
(v. 11); and again (v. 13), "He hath said in his heart, 
Thou wilt not inquire." So 64. 5, "They commune of 
laving snares privily ; they have said, Who shall see them ? " 

Another class of oppressors of the poor deny that there 
is any one who has a right to control their tongues : " To 
our tongue will we give power; our lips are with us; who 
is lord over us?" (12. 4). Asaph also, in the narrative 
of his trial, tells of the wicked who say, "How hath God 
known? and is there knowledge in the Most High?" 
(73. 11). We must be careful to distinguish passages some- 
what similar which deny that God will assist an individual ; 
e.g. y 3. 2, " There is no help for him in God "; 42. 3 ; 71. 11. 

In the later psalms the subject is removed from a moral 
to a theological plane. We do not meet with such practical 
atheism as recurs in David's psalms, but there is a denial 
that the affairs of nations are ruled by the God of Israel. 
Thus, in 79. 10; 115. 2, the heathen who have laid waste 
Jerusalem say, "Where is their God?" Again, in 94. 7, 
the oppressors of Israel say, "Jah cannot see; neither will 
the God of Jacob perceive." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REFERENCES IN THE PSALMS TO THE LIFE BEYOND THE 
GRAVE. 

1. 1lA~ODEBN thought drawB a 6harp distinction between 
-^-L this life and the next life. The Psalms make no 
such distinction.* Life is one and continuous on this earth, 
in death, and after death. Thus, in Ps. 17. 14, "Their por- 
tion is in life," where modern thought requires us to say 
" in this life." On the other hand, in 73. 23 f ., communion 
with God, which is begun on earth, is continued through 
death, "Whereas I am continually with Thee, Thou hast 
grasped my right hand. With Thy counsel wilt Thou guide 
me and afterward to glory wilt Thou take me. Whom have 
I in heaven (beside Thee) ? And being with Thee, I have 
no delight in earth." He who draws near to God on earth 
and finds his good in Him rather than in earthly things, 
will not be removed from Him by death (73. 28). 

So in 139. 24, the path of righteousness which man treads 
on earth is " the way of eternity." The belief in life as con- 
tinuous was so firmly fixed that in many cases it is difficult 
to say whether the reference is to life here or hereafter, or 
to both combined. This is most clearly seen in Ps. 119, 
where life is used in three senses : life physical, w. 77, 88 ; 
life spiritual, w. 37, 50, 144 ; and life emotional or revival 
of spirits, w. 25, 107. But often these various senses are 
fused together; e.g. y 36. 9, "With Thee is the fountain of 
life"; 61. 7, "He shall dwell for ever before God." 

* For the ground* of my translations and for a full discussion of the hope of 
life eternal under the Old Covenant, the reader is referred to my book The 
Tree qf Life, 
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2. It has been objected that the contrast in the psalms 
is not between life here and hereafter, but between life with 
God and apart from God. 

It is true that in the psalmist's conception life eternal is 
a life with God. Communion with God on earth is continued 
through and after death. Fellowship with God once estab- 
lished can be broken off only by sin. But it was as im- 
possible for the men of old as it is for us, to escape the 
permanent conditions of human thought. They were com* 
pelled, as we are, to think of the future, and to ask whether 
the communion with God of which they had been conscious 
in the past would continue after death. Modern grammarians 
have persuaded themselves that the Hebrew past and future 
tenses had originally no reference to time, but expressed only 
completeness or incompleteness. Most persons, however, will 
find it impossible to conceive a state of mind in which a 
man did not know whether an event was past or future. 
But, however that may be, David certainly brought the idea 
of communion with God into connection with death ai*d the 
after-time. In Ps. 16. 10, he knows that he will die, and he 
looks forward to the time after he has died and entered into 
Sheol, and expresses his belief that in that after-time, God 
will deliver him from Sheol. So 73. 24, "With Thy counsel 
Thou wilt guide me (i.e. in this life), and afterward (after 
this life) to glory wilt Thou take me." 

8v Belief in life after death is considerably developed in 
the Psalter, but it existed long before David. It formed a 
main element of the religion of Egypt, and was a 
truth with which the Patriarchs were thoroughly familiar. 
Abraham shewed his faith in the power of God to raise 
the dead when he sacrificed Isaac. Jacob hoped to rejoin 
his son Joseph in Sheol, when he supposed him to be dead. 
When he blessed his sons on his death-bed he said, "For 
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Thy salvation have I waited, Jehovah," and he left to 
his son Joseph that which he himself had prized as the 
highest blessing, — "the desire for everlasting hills." 

Moses understood that God's care for the Patriarchs did 
not cease with death (Matt. 22. 82). He condemned false 
notions of the prophetic power of the dead (Lev. 20. 6 ; 
Dent. 18. 11). Balaam prayed that he might die the 
death of the righteous, which implies moral retribution 
after death. In David's lifetime, Saul believed the dead 
Samuel to be in existence, and that he could return to 
earth and foretell the future. David knew that he could 
not bring back his dead child from the grave, but consoled 
himself in the belief that he should join him. This idea of 
union after death with the family is the form which belief 
in a future life chiefly assumed in patriarchal times. It 
found expression in such phrases as "he slept with his 
fathers," "he was gathered to his people," which are used 
of persons who were not buried in the same spot as their 
ancestors ; e.g. of Abraham, Aaron, Moses. 

4. The Psalms shew an advance upon early beliefs in a 
future life in the following particulars : — 

(a) The idea of family reunion which is characteristic of 
the patriarchal age, and continued later, is found in only 
one psalm, 49. 19. : " He shall go to the generation of his 
fathers." It has been absorbed in the idea of communion 
with God. 

(b) The psalms distinguish soul and body, whereas in 
early times the individual is regarded as a whole (16. 9, 10 ; 
73. 26). 

(c) The metaphor "lie with fathers" implies the belief 
in death as a sleep. In the psalms of David death is ex- 
pressly spoken of as sleep (13. 3 ; probably 90. 5, Moses' 
psalm) ; and further we have the hope of waking (17. 15). 
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The grave is regarded as a bed (139. 8 ; 149. 5), and the 
time when the sleep of death ends is " the morning " (49. 14 ; 
90. 5). 

(d) Though the belief in a future life was clearly held 
by the Patriarchs, yet the Pentateuch says nothing of the 
nature of the life beyond the grave. But we learn from 
the Psalter many valuable truths; e.g. y in the Psalms first, 
we meet with clear statements of the spiritual character of 
the life after death, and with the belief that the imperfect 
justice of this life will be remedied, with the deliverance 
of the righteous dead from Sheol (the unseen world). 

5. Characteristics of life eternal as revealed in the 
Psalms: — 

(a) It is a life in God's presence, at God's right hand 
(16. 11), where men may see the face of God (17. 15), 
and take refuge under the shelter of His wings (61. 4). 
When men die they go forth to Jehovah the Lord (68. 20, 
" Goings forth to death are goings forth to Jehovah "). 

(b) It is a life of joys unsullied, of pleasures which never 
cloy nor fade, but last for ever (16. 11), where the vision 
of God satisfies the utmost desire of man (17. 15). The 
soul is filled with spiritual food, and quenches its thirst 
after God in the river of His pleasures, drinking from the 
fountain of life, radiant with the light which streams from 
His presence (36. 8, 9). 

(c) It is a life which lasts for ever and evermore (21. 4 ; 
52. 8); a series of ages after the age of earthly life is 
past (61. 4) ; in fellowship with a new generation after the 
earthly generation has been left (61. 6) ; a life for eternity 
(133. 3). 

(d) A life where man's mental, moral, and spiritual powers 
have full scope for active exercise (22. 26); but the law 
of God is never broken (119. 44). 
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(e) The worship and obedienoe begun on earth is continued. 
Ps. 23. 6, "I shall return into the house of Jehovah for 
a length of days" (which is the only possible translation 
of the Hebrew); 61. 4, "0 that I may sojourn in Thy 
tabernacle for ages," not merely for the age of earthly life ; 
145. 1, 2, 21, " I will bless, I will praise Thy name for 
ever and evermore ; let all flesh bless His holy name for 
ever and evermore." 

Worship shall be offered even by those who in their earthly 
life denied to Jehovah the honour which is His due ; 22. 29, 
"All fat ones of earth have eaten and worshipped, before 
Him shall crouch all who go down to dust; and no man 
hath kept his soul alive." 

(/) It is reached by the path of life which God reveals 
(16. 11),— the path of eternity (139. 24) ; but first man must 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death (23. 4), and 
be led by God across the river of death (48. 15, "He will 
lead us over dying"). 

(g) The condition of entering upon life eternal is righte- 
ousness. Ps. 17. 14, 15, the portion of the wicked is in this 
life, "But I in righteousness shall behold Thy face"; 
16. 8 ff., " I have set Jehovah before me continually " ; 
49. 14, wealth cannot save the wicked from death, " But the 
righteous have had dominion over them in the morning," 
when they awake from the sleep of death. 

Life eternal is the inheritance of those who fear the name 
of God (61. 5) ; His kindness is from eternity to eternity 
upon those who fear him (103. 17). 

The future lot of the wicked is contrasted with that of 
the righteous in the life eternal (36. 2, 8-10 ; 73. 26, 27). 

(h) But although in one sense the reward of righteousness, 
still life eternal is the gift of God in answer to prayer 
(21. 4 ; 61. 5). It is God who will redeem the soul from 
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the hand of Sheol, and take it (49. 15 ; 73. 24). He will 
give salvation from death as from the various trials of earthly 
life (68. 20). He is the rock and portion of His saints when 
the flesh is consumed and the heart quails (73. 26). 

As His sheep walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, their natural fear is calmed by the sense of God's 
presence, by the knowledge of His power to protect and 
support (23. 4). He commands His mercy and truth to 
preserve those who fear His name (61. 7). When men lie 
down in Sheol, God is there also (139. 8). 

6. The ground of belief in life after death was the un- 
changing character of God— His Name. What He has shewn 
Himself to be in this life, such He always has been, and 
such He always will be. Those whom He has once loved 
He cannot cease to love ; the continuance of His love carries 
with it the continuance of the creature whom He loves. 

(a) The experience of this life gives proof of His love. In 
16. 5, 8, Jehovah maintains the lot of David, and stands at 
his right hand so that he is not moved : v. 9, "Therefore" 
he is convinced that when his time is come God Will not 
abandon him to Sheol, but will shew him the path of life 
which leads to the joys at the right hand of God: 23. 6, 
the goodness and mercy of God will follow David all the 
days of his life (on earth, and therefore afterward) he will 
return to worship God in the heavenly house. 

In 48 the psalmist thanks God for some great deliverance, 
but he was convinced that God's love could not be ended 
with this life, and therefore he adds, "For this God is our 
God for ever and ever, He shall lead us over dying" 
(v. 14) : 61. 3 ff. " Thou hast been a refuge for me (in this 
life, therefore) that I may sojourn in Thy tent for ages, 
For Thou hast heard my vows, Thou wilt add days unto 
the days of a king" : 90. 1, "Thou hast been a home to 
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us in each generation, Mayest Thou torn frail man to dost, 
seeing Thou hast said, Return ye children of men." 

(b) Creation bean witness to His eternal power. Ps. 90. 
2-4, " Before mountains were born or Thou hadst brought 
forth earth and the world, even from eternity unto eternity 
Thou art God. Mayest Thou turn frail man to dust, since 
Thou hast said, Return ye children of men. For a thousand 
years in Thy sight are as yesterday when it is past, or a 
watch in the night. 9 ' So 102. 11, 12, the psalmist is at 
the point of death, but Jehovah is eternal. Zion will be 
rebuilt, and the nations gather there to serve Jehovah. But 
though he will not live to see it, he will not miss the 
fulfilment of Israel's hope. Verse 24, " Shall I say, My God, 
do not take me up in the midst of my days ?" Shall I 
pray Him to spare my life that I may share in this 
glorious future ? No ; God is eternal, of old He created 
the world, and when the world has crumbled He will veil 
His glory under some other garb, but He Himself remains 
ever unchanged. 

So 103. 14, "He knoweth our frame, it is remembered 
that we are dust." Man will wither like the grass, but 
"the kindness of Jehovah is from eternity to eternity upon 
those who fear Him" (v. 17). 

(c) But in the late Psalm 119 the hope of life is grounded 
upon God's word, " Give me life according to Thy word " 
(w. 25, 107, 154); "Thy saying hath given me life" 
(v. 50). 

(d) The psalmists do not use the familiar modern argu- 
ment, that there must be another life to rectify the injustioe 
of this life. They reason conversely, there is another life 
wherein justice will be done. They apply an already 
existing belief in a future life to quiet the doubts which 
arise from the imperfect justice of this life. Thus, in 
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17. 13-15, the wicked have their fill in this life of wealth 
and happiness ; David, who suffers now by God's permission, 
will have the vision of God as the reward of righteousness 
when he awakes from the sleep of death. Cf. 49. 14, 15. 
Those who trust in their wealth will die like sheep, and the 
upright shall have dominion over them in the morning. 
The wicked will perish, but "God will redeem my soul from 
the hand of Sheol, for He will take me." So Asaph con- 
demns himself for his temporary lapse of faith, when he 
failed to see that however prosperous the wicked may be 
in this life, the righteous have a happiness which far trans- 
cends it, a spiritual communion with God here and hereafter 
(73. 23 ff.). 

7. We have seen that the doctrine of life eternal in the 
Psalms is in many points far more developed than the same 
doctrine as contained in the Pentateuch. The Prayer of 
Moses (Ps. 90) resembles the teaching of the Pentateuch in 
exhibiting a strong but undefined belief in a life after 
death. The rest of the Psalms range from David to some 
time after the Return, let us say, a period of some six 
centuries. Do the Psalms contain traces of the growth of 
this doctrine ? 

(a) In David and the earlier psalms the condition of life 
eternal is righteousness and the fear of God. In Ps. 119 
the idea of "life" is more developed; it is won and 
preserved by obedience to God's law, precepts, command- 
ments, and such like. 

(b) Life eternal is the answer to any questionings which 
may be raised by the prosperity of the wicked, Pss. 17, 
49, 73. But not in the later psalms. May we not infer 
that the idea had at last become rooted in the minds of the 
faithful, so that after the record of Asaph's victory it no 
longer supplied a subject for psalmody ? 
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(c) The earlier psalms are more subjective in this respect 
as in others. David dwells on the pleasures of the life at 
God's right hand (16. 11 ; 17. 15 ; 36. 9). In 133. 4 he de- 
fines the promised blessing as " life for eternity." 

Bat there is nothing of this kind in the later psalms. 
Asaph sums np his hopes in the indefinite idea of "glory" 
(73. 24). But the later psalms dwell almost exclusively on 
the shortness of life, and the impossibility of shewing forth 
the praises of Jehovah in the grave (88. 4, 11-13 ; 89. 47 f. ; 
102. 11 ; 115. 17 f. ; 146. 4). 

(d) We saw that death is directly called sleep in 13. 3, 
and that this idea underlay such prose phrases as " He lay 
with his fathers," and the images of "waking" and "the 
morning." We do not find death treated as a sleep in any 
psalm later than 49. This falls in with the growing belief 
that the dead in Sheol were not unconscious, but exercised 
many mental activities, as is plainly seen in Isa. 14. The 
earlier superstition, which led to necromancy and divination 
by the spirit of the ob y had credited the dead with a super- 
natural knowledge of earthly events, even of those yet future. 
This had died out from the beliefs of religious men, and new 
ideas of the consciousness of the dead were making way. 

That the dead are conscious of earthly events is stated 
in only one late psalm (149. 5). The saints or lovers of God 
are "in glory," to which they have been taken by God at 
death (73. 24). The psalmist prays that they may rejoice 
upon their beds (cf . Isa. 57. 2 ; Ezek. 32. 25). As they lie 
in the grave waiting for "the morning," they are to join 
with those on earth in songs of praise to God who is 
executing judgment upon the wicked. 

In 102. 23 ff., it is not stated, but it is certainly implied, 
that the dead are conscious of earthly affairs. The psalmist lay 
at the point of death and looked forward to the restoration 
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of Zion, as the time foretold by the prophets was close at 
hand. He would not live to see it, and he says "Shall 
I say, my God, do not take me up in the midst of my 
days?" i.e.y shall I pray to God to continue my life on 
earth, that I may see and share in the blessing which is 
soon to come ? It is evidently implied that though he may 
die before the rebuilding of Zion, he will not lose his share 
of the blessings attached to the coming kingdom, of which 
the rebuilding of Zion was a first oondition. 

(e) These two late Psalms 102, 149 also stand apart in 
the way in which they connect the hope of life after death 
with the glories of the promised kingdom. The 0. T. does 
not directly connect the hope of life eternal with the 
Messiah's office or person, as does the N. T. The earlier 
psalms express a more strictly personal hope. The life 
eternal is the hope, or the reward, or the consolation, or 
the support of the individual. 

In 102. 26, also, we meet for the first time in the Psalter 
with the idea of new heavens and a new earth. 

(/) The phrase "land of the living" is always used of 
this earth ; but, in 116. 9, the psalmist thanks God who 
has saved him from death, and says, "I shall walk before 
God in the lands of the living." The truth of life after 
death has now become so fixed in consciousness, that not only 
this world, but also that other world can be spoken of as " a 
land of the living." Even if Jehovah had taken him away 
he would still be walking before Him in a land of the living. 

8. The shadow of death occasionally dimmed the faith 
even of the saints of the Old Covenant. 

(a) The shortness of life pressed heavily upon the soul 
of man. Moses compared life to "a sigh," and knew that 
even strong men of eighty years found life all too short 
(90. 9, 10). 
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David's bright faith dwells rarely on the shortness of life. 
Onoe in the depression caused by sin and sickness (39. 4 ff . ; 
cf. 144. 3 f.), and once again, in his old age (103. 14 ff.), 
he speaks of life as a span, of man as a breath, a shadow. 
But his faith never fails. After dwelling on the shortness of 
life he asks, "And now what wait I for, Lord ? My hope ? 
it is toward Thee." What have I to look to beyond the 
grave? My hope is to Thee, Lord (39. 7 ; cf. 103. 17). 

So in the later psalms, man is "a wind going and not 
returning " (78. 89), a fleeting creature formed of vanity (89. 
47); a shadow, (102. 11) ; "a lie," said one psalmist in his 
haste, i.e. devoid of all real existence, an illusion (116. 11). 

(b) For the power of death was plainly seen in its effects 
upon the body. The dead went down to Sheol, and destruction 
began its work (16. 10), the flesh was consumed (73. 26), 
and man returned to dust (90. 3). The beauty of man's 
frame was destroyed (49. 14), for he was merely dust (103. 
14). The dead are in darkness (143. 3), and are soon 
forgotten (88. 12), in spite of all they do to keep their 
memory alive (49. 11) ; they are cut off like the beasts, and 
seem forgotten even by God Himself (88. 5). 

(c) In death there was no public remembrance of God 
(6. 6) ; dust could not praise Him (30. 9). The dead could 
not tell of His kindness (88. 10-12), nor could any who 
go down to silence (94. 17 ; 115. 17). 

9. These melancholy thoughts have misled many com- 
mentators to deny that the psalmists possessed any belief 
in a future life. It would certainly be strange if such a 
truth were unknown to men whose language shews that 
they had entered into closer communion with God than any 
other nation whose beliefs have come down to us. Hence 
this theory has always been attractive to the lovers of 
paradox. It has also charms for those who think themselves 
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bound to minimize the religious position of the Jew; who 
regard David as little better than a savage. But it is 
absurd to say that this belief is too advanced for David's 
age, when the Egyptians had held an advanced form of 
this belief for many centuries. There was no nation of 
antiquity destitute of some belief in a future life, and it 
is incredible that the most spiritually enlightened of mankind 
should have lacked so elementary a belief. 

The true interpretation of such passages as those just 
referred to lies in the belief that Israel was the peculiar 
people of Jehovah. The aim of every devout Israelite was 
to shew forth the glory of Jehovah in the sight of his own 
people. and in the sight of the heathen. Religion has two 
aspects, the outward and visible, the inward and spiritual. 
The religion of Israel provided for the growth of the spiritual, 
but laid great stress on the visible. This was necessary under 
the circumstances. The purpose of Israel's choice as the peo- 
ple of Jehovah was to prepare the world for the coming of 
the Redeemer. A first step was to shew that the voice which 
speaks in the heart within is the voice of the God who 
governs the world without ; that the God of morality, whose 
Name is Holy, is the Ruler of the Universe, the only God. 

This could be brought home to heathen or to men in 
a low state of religious growth only by shewing the power 
of the God of holiness in temporal affairs, by visible proofs 
that Jehovah was the Moral Governor of the world, punishing 
the wicked and rewarding the righteous. Health, wealth, 
long life, many children, were the recognized rewards of 
righteousness. The prosperity of Israel was the proof of 
the supremacy of Jehovah. The reigns of David and Solomon 
shewed that Jehovah was the giver of victory in war, and 
of the blessings of peace. The building of the Temple was 
the most public recognition of Jehovah as God of Israel, 
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and all the people sat under their vines and fig trees, eating 
and drinking and enjoying all blessings of earth. The 
temporal promises of the covenants made with Abraham and 
Moses were fulfilled, and immediately began the discipline 
necessary for the higher stage already revealed, — a spiritual 
kingdom in place of an earthly kingdom. 

Under such a temporal dispensation as that which has 
been briefly described, the worshipper of Jehovah delighted 
to shew forth in public the goodness of God, to thank Him 
before all men for the blessings of prosperity. But if he 
fell sick — above all, if he were threatened with premature 
death — the sceptic or the Gentile would triumph in this 
proof of the inability of Jehovah to help His servants. For 
it must be observed that there is no lament over death in 
old age, no such regrets as we find in heathen poets (e.g. 
Horace), about having to leave your estate and home and 
your charming wife, but only sorrow that the dweller in the 
grave cannot shew forth publicly the praise of Jehovah. 

Whatever blessings were in store in the life after death 
were of no avail against men who required visible proofs of 
God's power and love, who tested the claims of Jehovah 
by the accepted standard of temporal blessings. The psalmist 
therefore felt that if he was removed from earth he could 
no longer fulfil the end of his creation, whilst his untimely 
death would seem a mark of the wrath of God, or a proof 
of the futility of serving Him, or of the superior power of 
some other god whose service had been neglected. 

To the psalmist, "remembrance " and "praise " of Jehovah 
were not simply mental acts of recollection and thankfulness. 
They involved an outward display of feeling such as would 
influence others and win them to Jehovah. This joyous 
task would be prematurely cut short by sudden death, and 
his occupation be gone. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MESSIANIC HOPE. 

Theory of Messianic Psalms. 

FT1HERE is a sense, and a very real sense, in which all the 
-*- Psalms are Messianic. Our Lord was perfect man. 
He entered into and sympathized with all the experiences, 
trials, and temptations of the faithful. Many passages there- 
fore find their fullest realization in Him. There is also 
a prophetic element in the Psalter. Many experiences of 
the Psalmists were so framed beforehand by the providence 
of God as to foreshadow facts of the life of Messiah. This 
similarity of detail was intended to serve as a guide to 
higher truths. It is useful as arresting attention, it is 
weighty evidence to the unlearned and to early stages of 
faith. Such signposts are not to be despised by those who 
rightly lay the chief stress on moral and spiritual resem- 
blances. Furthermore, the experience of the Church of Christ 
resembles, in its essential features, the experience of the 
Psalmists. The Church fills up that which is lacking in the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Again, passages of O.T. which relate to Jehovah are in 
N.T. applied to Christ. One main doctrine of the Psalms is 
the coming of Jehovah to judge the world, and we have 
learned that this judgment will be carried out by the Son 
of Man. In the Psalms also, the Creator is Jehovah, but 
to us it has been revealed that all things were made by the 
Word. Hence Ps. 102. 25 f. is applied to God the Son by 
the author of Heb. 1. 10. The Psalms foretell the spread of 
s ion. Y 
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the kingdom of Jehovah throughout the world, a work 
which was begun by Christ on earth, and is now continued 
by Him through His Church. 

This fulfilment of the Psalms in Christ and His Church 
was, of course, part of the purpose of the Holy Spirit who 
inspired the Psalmists. The headings to the Psalms in A.V. 
supply the key to their interpretation according to the fulness 
of the revelation made in Christ. But the Messianio hope 
will be treated here historically, i.e. attention will be directed 
to the meaning of the Psalms in the intention of those who 
first spoke them, so far as we can gather it from the 
grammatical sense of the words and the course of develop- 
ment of doctrine. 

There are certain psalms or parts of psalms which, on any 
fair interpretation of their language, cannot be supposed to 
speak of an ordinary king, even though we make all allow- 
ances for the extravagance of Oriental hyperbole (e.g. 72). 
There are certain psalms which are said in the New Testa- 
tament to have been written concerning Christ, and others 
which are said to have been fulfilled in Him. See on "The 
use of the Psalms in N.T. (2)." On turning to the originals, 
they appear in many cases to refer to the writer and his 
circumstances only ; in other cases partly to the writer and 
partly to some one greater. Messianic psalms have therefore 
been grouped under the following heads : — 

(a) Historical. The writer describes his own experi- 
ences, but we, looking back, can see that his experience 
has been repeated or transcended by Christ. They are 
unconsciously typical. 

(b) Prophetic. The writer is referring in the first 
instance to himself and his experiences, but is aware 
that they are typical of the Messiah. They are con- 
sciously typical. 
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(c) Directly Messianic. The psalmist does not refer 
to himself or his times, but is inspired to speak directly 
of the Messiah in language borrowed from his own 
experience or from history. They are ideal. 

History of the Messianic Hope. 

Before entering npon the treatment of Messianic doctrine 
in the Psalter, it is desirable to recall briefly the course of 
the development of the Messianic hope from the first promise 
of deliverance until the time of David. The path of pro- 
gress is from the general to the special, from the unlimited 
to the limited. There is a gradual unfolding of the contents 
of a comprehensive promise, an increasing accuracy of defini- 
tion by the light of history. 

1. The Primitive Period. — The original promise was in the 
highest degree indefinite. The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent. The seed of the woman 
might mean an individual, or the whole race sprung from 
the woman. Eve understood it in the former sense. When 
her child was born she said, " I have gotten a man, Jehovah." 
She felt truly that the serpent could be crushed only by 
the power of God. Though prophetic as to the manner of 
the fulfilment of the promise, she was mistaken as to the 
time. But the truth embodied in her eager hope was con- 
firmed in the first limitation of the general promise, the 
selection of the line of Shem, "God shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem." 

2. The Patriarchal Period. — The next step in the limitation 
of the promise was the selection out of all Shem's descendants, 
of Abraham. At the same time some steps of the process 
of realization are foretold, and the promise divides into 
earthly and spiritual elements. The promises to Abraham 
were : — (1) That his seed shall be numerous as the stars or 
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the Band ; (2) his seed shall possess the land of Canaan ; 
(3) in him, in his seed, shall all families of the earth be 
blessed. There is successive limitation in the choioe of 
Isaac out of the children of Abraham ; and of Jacob out of 
the children of Isaac. The promises are renewed to them. 

Jacob on his deathbed conferred upon Judah the headship 
of his race " until Shiloh come," or " until He come to whom 
it belongs," or " until his offspring (the promised One) come " 
(Gen. 49. 10), "and to Him shall be the gathering (or 
obedience) of peoples." Here are three new ideas of the 
promised seed. The seed is to be one, and a ruler, and to 
arise from the tribe of Judah. No further limitation was 
made until tribal independence had passed away, when David 
was chosen out of all the descendants of Judah. 

8. The Mosaic Period. — Promises are given which are after- 
wards united in the Messiah in His three great functions 
of Prophet, Priest, and King. Balaam foretold that out of 
Jacob should come a Star, and a Sceptre from Israel, and 
smite the nations who then occupied the land promised to 
Abraham, or bordered upon it (Num. 24. 17 ff.). Phinehas 
received the promise of an everlasting priesthood for himself 
and his seed because he was zealous for his God and made 
atonement for the children of Israel (Num. 25. 13). Moses 
foretold a Prophet who should arise out of Israel, like him- 
self, and at the same time referred to a series of inferior 
prophets (Deut. 18. 15 ff.). The prophecies of a King and 
Prophet are definite, but there is no such promise of a Priest 
until the rejection of the family of Eli (1 Sam. 2. 35). 

4. The Period of the Judges. — Of the various elements 
of the Messianic hope, the first to be expanded was the 
idea of a king. It will be interesting to trace the growth 
of that idea from the beginning. When the covenant of 
circumcision was instituted, God promised Abraham that 
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kings should come out of him ; and again, in blessing Sarah, 
that kings of people should be of her (Gen. 17. 6, 16). 

To Jacob, on his return from Padan Aram to Bethel, God 
said, "Kings shall come out of thy loins" (Gen. 35. 11). 
The promise was first realized in the line of Esau, from 
whom sprang a race of kings before there was any king 
over the children of Israel (Gen. 36. 31). But the hope of 
kingship lived on in Jacob's family. When Joseph told 
his dream of the sheaves, his brethren said, "Shalt thou 
indeed be king over us ? " (Gen. 37. 8). 

After the passage of the Bed Sea, Israel regarded Jehovah 
as their King (Exod. 15. 18). At Sinai they received a 
promise that, if they obeyed, they should be a kingdom of 
priests (ib. 19. 6), i.e., a people ruled by a king, a nation of 
which each man was a priest. This promise could not be 
at once realized. The family of Aaron was chosen for the 
priesthood, but the promises to the fathers and the natural 
desire for a king remained. Moses prepared beforehand for 
its fulfilment by laying down the law of the kingdom; 
meanwhile "there was a king in Jeshurun" (Deut. 33. 5). 
Visible representatives of the unseen King were raised up 
from time to time, but the people were quite unfit for a 
spiritual rule. On the other hand, the advantages of a 
king were becoming more apparent. 

An offer. was made to Gideon to found an hereditary 
monarchy in his family (Judg. 8. 22 ff.). He declined, 
because Jehovah was their Ruler. His son Abimelech got 
himself made king, but failed in the attempt to set up his 
throne by force. Yet the need of a strong and just ruler 
was felt. When there was no king in Israel, every man 
did what was right in his own eyes. Jephthah was made 
head and captain by popular election, but the other tribes 
refused to recognize him. 
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The next experiment in government was to attach the 
civil magistracy to the divinely appointed authority. Eli 
was high priest and judge, but his sons could not be 
tolerated. The need of a king finds expression in the mouth 
of Hannah (1 Sam. 2. 10). Then Samuel the prophet 
combined the civil power with his spiritual authority. His 
sons also failed. A permanent leader in war was deemed an 
obvious necessity. God appointed a king such as the people 
wished. When Saul failed, He sought a king after His own 
heart, who would fulfil all His mind (1 Sam. 13. 14). 

Thus we see the idea of kingship develop from a promise 
to a hope, an expectation, an ideal. Preparation is made 
for it, tentative efforts follow ; popular election fails to 
command the obedience yielded to divine authority. To 
secure this the civil and spiritual rule are united, but in 
vain. Then God appoints a visible representative. The 
duty of a king is seen to be, — internally to execute justice, 
and externally to protect his people from unjust attack. 

David therefore would learn from Samuel and the prophets, 
the promise to Eve, and her intuition, the promise to Shem, 
the promise to the patriarchs that in their seed all families 
of the earth should be blessed, which had gradually been 
limited to the tribe of Judah. He would learn something 
of the agency by which this was to be effected, by a supreme 
Prophet, by a faithful Priest, by a righteous King who would 
rule over the neighbouring nations. 

David sought to fulfil the will of Jehovah as expressed 
in these promises, by the establishment of the religion o£ 
Jehovah alone, and by compelling the nations around to 
recognize the supremacy of Jehovah. Consequently the pro- 
mise made to the tribe of Judah was limited to the family of 
David. His son should build the Temple, and his throne 
should be established for ever. If he committed iniquity 
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he should be chastised, but "I will be to him a Father 
and he shall be to Me a son" (2 Sam. 7. 12ff). This is 
evidently a promise of a king or dynasty, human and im- 
perfect. David knew what a king ought to be, — "a man 
after Mine own heart" (1 Sam. 13. 14), and in his last 
words he laments that his house fell short of this ideal 
(2 Sam. 23. 5). 

The Messianic Psalms of David shew how these promises 
had been understood, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The history, as is natural, records the external 
aspect of the promises, the Psalms give us an insight into 
the thoughts and hopes which they raised in those who 
meditated upon them, and whose faith in God's promise 
triumphed over each successive disappointment of actual 
experience. It is objected that the doctrine is too advanced 
for the age of David, but each particular hope can be 
seen to be in close connection with a promise given 
before the age of David, and to arise naturally from it. 
The historic groundwork is that of the age of David. 

Messiah, the Seed of the Woman. 

Messiah will carry out the promise of Gen. 3. 15, "It 
shall bruise thy head." 

Ps. 8. David expresses his belief that the promise 
implied in the constitution of man's nature will eventually 
be fulfilled. Man alone of all Creation is in the image of 
God ; for young children witness that the law imposed on 
their being is holiness, which is the law of God's being. 

Though seeming insignificant as compared with the 
grandeur of the heavens, man is little short of a divine 
being, and will eventually be crowned with glory and 
majesty. He will then have all things put under his feet, 
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of which future triumph his present dominion over nature 
is a pledge. David does not expressly connect this hope 
with the Messianic promise; but the crushing of the 
serpent would be incomplete if he yet succeeded in hin- 
dering man from attaining the glory for which he was 
designed. 

Ps. 16, like Ps. 8, rests upon the original promise to Eve. 
The crushing of the head of the serpent involves the 
reversal of the consequences of the serpent's craft, especially 
deliverance from death, the penalty brought on the human 
race by the serpent. David gives utterance to what would 
be called an intuitive conviction, which he calls more 
correctly a counsel of Jehovah (v. 7), "Thou wilt not 
abandon my soul to Sheol, Thou wilt not give up Thy 
holy Qoving) one to 8^ corruption" (v. 10). David speaks 
of himself as God's holy, or loving, one in Ps. 4. 3 (cf. 89. 19), 
but he knew well how far he fell short of the ideal. He 
who would overcome death, though suffering Himself, would 
be the perfectly loving One, through whom David, the 
imperfectly loving, would find deliverance from death. 
"Thy loving one" has, therefore, a double reference, to 
David and to the Messiah. The title may be termed 
"consciously typical," just as in 2. 7, the psalmist would 
feel that he fell short of the ideal involved in the declara- 
tion, " Thou art My son," and so would look forward to 
One who should realise the ideal. For the will and appoint- 
ment of Jehovah cannot fail to be realised. 

Messiah will Suffer. 

In Messiah will also be fulfilled the remainder of the 
prophecy of Gen. 3. 15, " thou shalt bruise His heel." 

Ps. 18 refers in the first instance to David. He gives 
thanks to God for deliverance from his enemies. He looks 
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forward to conquering the nations in battle. This implies 
suffering in the past from persecution, and the prospect of 
suffering in the future. The element of suffering is however 
in both cases kept in the background. The last verse of 
the psalm shews that David regarded his own experiences as 
typical of the experience of Messiah. 

Ps. 22 depicts in the most striking form the suffering 
Messiah. It is ideally Messianic, and has no primary refer- 
ence to the psalmist, who merely borrows from the experience 
of himself and others the language in which to express his 
ideal hope. For it is very improbable that such an accumu- 
lation of sufferings should have fallen simultaneously upon 
the psalmist ; and still more improbable that any poet or 
prophet should suppose that his deliverance from suffering 
would be the cause of turning all nations to Jehovah. 

David suffered as the representative of Jehovah, and was 
marvellously delivered, for which he and the supporters of 
true religion would thank Jehovah in a sacrificial feast. 
The establishment of David as king was a blessing to Israel, 
and to such nations as he could bring into subjection to 
Jehovah. But the promise to the patriarchs was that "all 
the families of the earth" should be blessed in their seed. 
This blessing was to be realized in the promised Son of 
David. The promise to Eve already contained the prediction 
that the Destroyer of the serpent, the Deliverer of mankind 
should suffer. David therefore regards his own experience as 
typical, and draws an ideal picture of innocent suffering 
and deliverance, for which not only those who fear Jehovah 
give thanks, but "all the ends of the earth," "all families 
of nations." As they call to mind this great event, they 
turn to Jehovah and recognize Him as King, and publicly 
proclaim their acceptance of Him by a feast of thanksgiving. 
The peculiar expressions of v. 29 seem to shew that David 
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was inspired to see something of the nature of the blessing 
won by The Sufferer. Those who bow themselves to Jehovah 
are "all who go down to dust," is. all who are subject to 
death. Then he adds, "and his soul no (one) hath kept 
alive," implying that the blessing is for all who are liable to 
the penalty of sin, and that it consists in the remission of 
that penalty, in the preservation of life through and after 
death. This idea is supported by 23. 4, 6, just as Ps. 49 is 
placed immediately after 48. 14. 

This psalm contains many details of suffering which were 
literally fulfilled in Christ. The opening words were uttered 
by Christ on the cross, with the substitution of an Aramaic 
for the Hebrew verb. The mockery of His faith (yv. 7, 8), 
the piercing of hands and feet (v. 16), the parting of the 
garments, and casting lots for the vesture (v. 18), were 
incidents of the crucifixion which lead us up to see the 
significance of the facts. Verse 22 is applied to Christ in 
Heb. 2. 12 as foretelling that the Sanctifier and they who 
are sanctified by Him are all of One, for which cause He is 
not ashamed to call them brethren. " The typical king and 
the true king attain their sovereignty under the same 
conditions, and both alike in their triumph recognize 
their kinship with the people whom they raise" (Westcott, 
Hebrews). 

Ps. 69 is modelled upon 22. It is one of many psalms in 
which David endeavoured in his period of sin to recall the 
feelings and thoughts of a happier time. Three passages are 
connected with the Messiah in N. T. When Christ cleansed 
the Temple His disciples remembered that it was written, 
"The zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me up" (John 2. 17). 
Our Lord recognized the psalm as predictive of Himself, 
and that the Scripture might be fulfilled said, "I thirst" 
(John 19. 28) ; whereupon they gave Him vinegar to drink 
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as in v. 21. After the Ascension, St. Peter saw in the 
death of Judas a fulfilment of v. 25. 

In Ps. 22 the sufferer is sinless ; in 69. 5 he admits his sin. 
But David does not here regard his sufferings as the punish- 
ment of his sin. Absalom would not have sought to avenge 
the sinful treatment of Bathsheba and Uriah. The attack was 
made on David because of his devotion to the cause of 
Jehovah and his zeal for His house (vv. 7, 9). He was 
suffering for righteousness, and was delivered, and so a type 
of Messiah. But this psalm (e.g. v. 5) teaches us that all 
details of a psalm are not to be regarded as typical because 
some are typical. This principle may be applied to the 
imprecatory verses 22 ff., in which some have seen a vin- 
dictiveness quite contrary to Christ's " Father, forgive them " ; 
though a judgment far more awful is spoken by Christ in 
Matt. 25. 41 (See on " Imprecatory Psalms " in Chap. xvi.). 

Messiah as Priest. 

Samuel was commissioned to denounce judgment on the 
sons of Eli. At the same time a promise was given: "And 
I will raise Me up a faithful priest that shall do according 
to that which is in Mine heart and My mind : and I will 
build him a sure house, and he shall walk before My anointed 
for ever " (1 Sam. 2. 35). Here the two offices of priest and 
king are kept separate. At a late date it was revealed 
to David that the two would be combined in one person 
(110. 4). 

The character of a true sacrifice, and consequently of a 
true priest, was brought out by Samuel and the Psalmists. 
Samuel said to Saul, "Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams" (1 Sam. 15. 22). If then obedience 
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is the most acceptable thank-offering, what manner of man 
must the priest be? In Ps. 15 David draws a picture of 
the ideal priest as one who is of clean hands and a pore 
heart. In Ps. 24 he adores the power and majesty of the 
Creator, and recalls the truth that only a being of perfect 
holiness is fit to minister before Him (cf. 26. 6). But where 
can such a one be found? and where is the true Temple 
of the Creator of the Universe? 

In Ps. 23. 6 David had spoken of a spiritual house of 
Jehovah into which he should enter after death : " I shall 
return into the house of Jehovah for a length of days " (the 
only possible translation of our Hebrew text). Hence, in 
Ps. 24, in language partly borrowed from the ascent of the 
Ark into Mount Zion, he describes the hope with which he 
is inspired. Jehovah Sabaoth having conquered all His 
enemies on earth will enter the heavenly temple. So, in 68. 18, 
David sees in the ascent of the Ark a type of the final 
victory of Jehovah. David does not identify the true priest 
with Jehovah Sabaoth. That truth had not yet been re- 
vealed, though Eve had divined at once that the destroyer 
of the serpent must be Jehovah. So David looks forward 
to the destruction of sin by Jehovah. Ps. 24 expresses the 
want of a true priest: it leaves the gap unfilled between 
sinful man and Jehovah who conquers sin. Ps. 110 shews 
how the want will be supplied by a true priest who after 
conquering sin on earth will be raised to the right hand 
of Jehovah. 

In Ps. 40 David states how impossible it is to praise God 
adequately for His wonders and His counsels towards man- 
kind. Sacrifices of thanksgiving such as he had spoken of 
in Ps. 22 are quite insufficient. God does not really need the 
sacrifice of an animal, either as a whole burnt offering, the 
symbol of complete devotion, or as a sin offering, the symbol 
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of atonement. He cares not for symbols, bat for substance. 
David therefore has devoted himself to God to be His slave 
for ever, and (rod has accepted him as such. He has come 
forward at God's bidding to do His will, which is the joy 
of his heart. 

Such devotion of the human will to the will of God 
found its highest realization in the Messiah. The psalm 
belongs to the first class mentioned above. David is speaking 
of himself, but we can see how his words had a higher fulfil- 
ment. We should note that though David is speaking of 
thank-offerings, he incidently applies the same principle to 
the sin-offering. Cf. also 69. 30 f. 

In Ps. 51 this truth, here mentioned incidentally, is de- 
veloped. David has sinned deeply, what atonement can he 
make? No quantity of animal sacrifice will avail. "The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a heart broken and 
contrite, God, Thou wilt not despise." At the same time 
David is aware that sacrifice has a useful purpose, and that 
symbols are a necessary help for human infirmity. He 
therefore promises sacrifices which shall be the genuine ex- 
pression of a righteous mind and a thankful heart, if Jehovah 
will mercifully spare the city from the punishment which 
would justly follow upon David's sin. 

We have seen that a true priest must be holy, and that 
the highest sacrifice is absolute self-devotion. In Ps. 110 
David describes an ideal king who is also an ideal priest. 
His self-devotion is seen in the zeal with which he fights 
the battles of Jehovah (w. 5, 6) and makes light of every 
difficulty in the way (v. 7). He is able also to inspire 
others with the same spirit of sacrifice, so that when he 
himself goes out no more to fight, his people freely offer 
themselves to carry on the war against the enemies of Jehovah 
(w. 2, 8). He is glorious in all the majesty of holiness, a 
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son of righteousness, a never failing source of blessing and 
refreshment. Therefore Jehovah hath sworn to him, "Thou 
art priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek" (v. 4). 
And of this oath He will not repent, because this king 
possesses the holiness necessary for a true priest, and has 
offered the true sacrifice of complete self-devotion. 

In Ps. 24 David had spoken of Jehovah Sabaoth as going 
up to His throne in heaven after crushing His enemies on 
earth. This ideal priest as holy is worthy to ascend and 
minister in the true Temple; this ideal king as conqueror 
of the enemies of Jehovah will be summoned to share His 
glory. 

That the enemy whom He smites is Sin and Death is hinted 
not obscurely in v. 6, "He shall judge among the heathen 
one who is full of corpses ; He hath smitten the head over 
a wide land." 

We may notice here Ps. 50, which is ascribed to Asaph, 
who draws an inference from 24. 1, "The earth is the 
Lord's." He does not therefore require animal sacrifice 
as if in want of food. He demands from men thanksgiving, 
praise, and prayer. Thus Asaph dwells rather on feeling 
than conduct. He condemns the wicked, he appeals to com- 
ing judgment, but says little positively upon right action. 
Obedience is regarded rather as a condition of acceptable 
sacrifice than as being in itself the most acceptable sacrifice. 

Messiah as Xing. 

The representation of Messiah as King belongs rather to 
the time after David. David's experience was typical, and 
on that ground many psalms may be interpreted of the 
Messiah ; but that is not their primary reference. David 
presents to us a king who suffers from domestic foes, and 
triumphs over foreign enemies. The reign of Solomon first 
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supplied a historical basis for the idea of a reign of peace 
and justice. 

Ps. 18 contains the thanksgiving of David for deliverance 
from all his enemies. The last verse speaks of David and 
his seed, which shews that David considered his experience 
as typical. The hope of the unlimited extension of his 
supremacy over heathen nations was to be fulfilled in the 
Messiah. The righteous kingdom of God would be estab- 
lished partly by conflict, partly by voluntary submission 
(v. 44). 

Ps. 2 is quoted of the Christ in N.T. The historical 
basis is the appointment of Solomon to be king in Zion. 
The promise of Jehovah concerning David's son was, "I 
will be to him a Father, and he shall be to Me a son" 
(2 Sam. 7. 14). This promise David applied to Solomon 
(1 Chron. 28. 5 ff.). It is referred to in v. 7 of this psalm, 
" Jehovah said concerning me, Thou art My son ; this 
day have I begotten thee." The psalm was therefore written 
by Solomon, or by some other in the name of Solomon; 
in either case it is consciously typical. Or we may regard 
it as wholly ideal, and the author as unknown. 

The historical circumstances cannot be identified. The 
subject nations are contemplating rebellion against the king 
in Zion, and are warned of the folly of attempting to resist 
him whom Jehovah has appointed king. If then the pur- 
pose came to nothing,. we cannot be surprised that it is not 
mentioned in the very brief history of Solomon's reign. 
We may conjecture that the prospect of a disputed suc- 
cession suggested to the subject nations an opportunity for 
recovering their independence. The rebellion of Adonijah 
would suit the psalm, for then Solomon was publicly anointed 
king by the high priest Zadok. This event will supply a 
fitting explanation of the phrase, "Thou art My son, this 
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day have I begotten thee." The words cannot be used in 
a literal sense. They express by metaphor that on a certain 
day Jehovah had caused the speaker to enter upon the 
dignities involved in the title, " My son," which were primarily 
kingship over Israel, and conditionally upon the prayer of 
the king, dominion over all the ends of the earth. Solomon, 
however, does not appear to have made any effort to extend 
the kingdom which he inherited from his father. He was 
content to rule over the territory promised of old to Abraham. 
The idea of a world-wide empire must have been familiar 
to him, for he would know the early history of Egypt and 
Assyria, and much that still remains unknown to us. But 
for some reason Solomon did not pursue the ideal of king- 
ship in this direction, or carry the armies of Jehovah beyond 
the Euphrates and the river of Egypt. Thus an ideal 
would be before the eyes of the nation, which successive 
kings failed to realise. At the same time, the lapse of 
Solomon and the sins of his successors would make men 
feel how far the actual king fell short of being son of 
Jehovah. But the Divine promise could not fail. The 
hope would be cherished of one who should be indeed Son 
of Jehovah, and rule to the ends of the earth. 

In conclusion, the psalmist warns the refractory kings to 
take the course which prudence dictates, and to serve Jehovah 
with fear and reverent joy. For whilst all who take refuge 
in Him are blessed, on the other hand, His wrath is kindled 
quickly, and will blaze forth upon them unless they obey 
His command, " Kiss (the) son " ; i.e.> do homage to the 
king at Zion who is Jehovah's son. 

The translation, "Kiss the Son," or rather, "Kiss (one 
who is) Son," has the support of the Syriac Version, and 
was originally adopted by Jerome, who only rejected it that 
he might avoid needless controversy with the Jews (see in 
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Pemone). But a still stronger support is the fact that 
it is the only translation which is in accordance with Hebrew 
usage. The verb "to kiss" is common, and kissing as a 
sign of homage is mentioned in connection with idols (1 Kings 
19. 18 ; Hos. 13. 2 : cf. Job 31. 27), and with men (1 Sam. 
10. 1 ; and probably Gen. 41. 40, as A.V. marg.). The 
word "son" occurs three times in Prov. 31. 2, and in the 
Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra, but not elsewhere in 
the Hebrew parts of Scripture. 

In place of this natural and suitable translation, various 
wild guesses have been substituted. The Targum has, "receive 
instruction" ; LXX. and Vulgate, "lay hold on instruction " ; 
Aquila and Symmachus, followed by Jerome, " worship purely 
or electly." But the word never means instruction. It might 
be rendered as an adjective, "pure" (e.g. y 24. 4, "pure of 
heart "), but not as an adverb. 

It is affirmed that bar, " son," is Aramaic, and it is certainly 
the usual word in Aramaic. But the threefold use in Proverbs 
shews that it is not exclusively Aramaic. It is common in 
Phoenician inscriptions, and is probably an old Palistinian 
term. Even if it were exclusively Aramaic, that would be 
no reason for rejecting it. Most languages have adopted 
words from their neighbours, and Israel had been for cen- 
turies in close connection with the nations around, to whom 
the psalmist is speaking. There would be nothing strange 
in his adopting a term with which they were familiar. 

Ps. 72 describes an ideal king. Several phrases could be 
used of no ordinary monarch ; e.g. y v. 5, " they shall fear 
thee as long as sun and moon endure " ; v. 7, " peace until 
there is no moon " ; v. 8, a rule " from the river to the 
ends of earth"; v. 11, "all kings shall bow to him, all 
nations shall serve him." At the same time, the king is a 
man. He is the king's son (v. 1). His righteousness is 
s. 1011. z 
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the gift of God; the psalmist prays for him, and men shall 
pray for him continually (v. 15). The historical groundwork 
of the psalm lies in the reign of Solomon. He carried out 
to the full the Law of Moses, and the people enjoyed the 
temporal blessings which were promised to obedience. These 
blessings, however, were limited in duration, in extent, in 
character. The psalmist looks forward to a king who shall 
extend such blessings to the utmost limits of space and 
beyond the limits of time. Such a king will He be in 
whom all the families of the earth shall be blessed : " Men 
shall bless themselves in Him ; all nations shall call Him 
blessed" (or happy, v. 17). 

Ps. 89 carries on the doctrine of the Messianic hope as 
expressed in Pes. 2 and 72. It opens with the triumph of 
faith over doubt (cf. 73. 1). The psalmist praises God in 
the full conviction that in spite of all appearance to the 
contrary, the promises to David will be fulfilled. He then 
(vv. 19-37) states the Messianic hope in language based upon 
2 Sam. 7, but somewhat modified by the teaching of experience. 
He combines the elevation of David with the promises to 
David s son, and interprets the warning of chastisement as 
relating to a succession of sons (2 Sam., " he " ; Ps. 89, " his 
sons"), and dwells upon the unalterable oath of God to 
David. Then follows a sad statement of the actual position 
of David's son, as if the promise had failed. 

The difficulties of belief in the moral government of this 
-world which tried the faith of Asaph (Ps. 73) found their 
remedy in the revelation of a spiritual sphere, partly of this 
Kfe, partly of life after death (73. 23-26). The same truth 
appears to have solved the difficulty presented by the ruin, 
partial or complete, of David's dynasty, and the apparent 
destruction of the Messianic hope. It has been pointed out 
(Briggs, Mess. Prpph.) that in 89. 2 emphasis is laid upon 
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" the heavens." The literal rendering is, " the heavens, Thou 
wilt establish Thy faithfulness in them." So also v. 5, 
"The heavens shall praise Thy wondrous work." 

We have then in Ps. 89 an extension to the kingly functions 
of Messiah of the notion of a spiritual temple in which the 
Priest-King is to minister. The theocracy is not only an 
earthly kingdom. As life is one and continuous, whether 
in this sphere or another — as we should say, before death 
and after, — so the theocracy has its twofold sphere as an 
earthly and a heavenly kingdom. The destruction of the 
earthly, like the destruction of the material body, does not 
destroy the -spiritual. 

Messiah as Elohim. 

In Ps. 110 Messiah is exalted to the right hand of 
Jehovah. In Ps. 72 he is spoken of in language quite 
inapplicable to a human being, although prayer will be 
made for Him as for a human king. In Ps. 89 the sphere 
of the Theocracy is seen to be similarly twofold, earthly and 
heavenly. The step by which we rise from the human son 
of David to the superhuman and Divine is found in Ps. 45. 
The ascent is made by the use of the word Elohim, which 
is in some respects applicable to man, in other to God. 

Ps. 45 is ideally Messianic. The historic groundwork is 
probably the marriage of Solomon with a Gentile princess, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. The relations between Israel and 
the Gentiles had been uniformly hostile until the establish- 
ment of David's kingdom. As vassals of David, many 
neighbouring nations recognized the supremacy of Jehovah ; 
but David's son was to be a man of rest (1 Ghron. 22. 9) ; 
conquest was not the only way by which Gentiles might be 
won to Jehovah. Solomon's marriage with a Gentile was a 
step toward the recognition of Gentiles as brothers. The 
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psalmist is inspired to see in this union a type of the 
fulfilment of the promise that in Abraham's seed, now 
limited to the son of David, all families of the earth shall 
be blessed. The warlike features of the Messiah have not 
wholly vanished, but they are subordinate, as in 72. 

The psalmist is filled with a Divine inspiration, his heart 
is boiling up with a good matter ; he is speaking about the 
king, i.e. the ideal king, the Messiah ; and words rapidly 
embody the thought within him. The ideal king will sur- 
pass the standard of humanity in all beauties of body and 
mind. He will conquer all who oppose his efforts to extend 
truth, meekness, and righteousness. Solomon was eloquent 
and wise, yet even he fell short of the ideal. But if 
Messiah is to be a greater than Solomon, if as Judge and 
King he surpass all mankind, if He is to be a perfect King, 
ruling with a sceptre of righteousness, if He is to love 
righteousness and hate iniquity, what must we term Him 
but Elohim (God)? 

The natural translation of v. 6 is that found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, "Thy throne, God" but this 
translation has been termed impossible, on the ground that 
the title Elohim could not be so applied to the Messiah. 
For it is said (1) Elohim in v. 7 is Jehovah, therefore it 
must refer to Him here, and a parenthetic address to Jehovah 
would be very harsh. But Elohim is used in two senses in 
the same sentence in 82. 1, " Elohim standeth in an assembly 
of El, amid Elohim He will judge ; cf. w. 6, 8. Cf. also 
Ps. 138. 1, "I will praise Thee with all my heart, before 
Elohim (judges) will I hymn Thee." The objection, there- 
fore, is refuted by the usage of the Psalms. The Targum 
also shews that Hebrews did not feel the harshness alleged, 
by rendering, "Thy glorious throne, O Jehovah." 

(2) It is objected that the term Elohim cannot be applied 
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to a single individual. Bnt it is used of Moses in Exod. 7. 1, 
"I have made thee a god to Pharaoh," and perhaps of 
Samuel in 1 Sam. 28. 18, "I saw Elohim ascending (plural) 
from the earth," for Saul replies, "What is his form?"; 
and in Ezek. 28. 9, of Tyre personified, who says "I am 
Elohim " (in v. 2, El). 

(8) But the real source of objection is theological pre- 
possession. Both believers and unbelievers, though from 
different motives, deny that the truth of the Divinity of the 
Messiah is foretold here. We may at once admit that the 
term did not convey to David all that it involves to a 
Christian. It had not yet been revealed that the Messiah, 
the Son of God, was of one essence with the Father, and 
equal to the Father as touching His Godhead. On the 
other hand, we must deny that the term means anything 
else but "God" in this context. We must not with Rashi 
pare it down to prince or judge (in this latter sense it is 
used only in the plural). 

But the difficulties in the way have been greatly exagge- 
rated for those who believe that the Christ was God. 

We have already referred to Eve's inspired exclamation 
which identified her child with the destroyer of the serpent 
and with Jehovah. Those who do not regard the story as 
historically true, must at least admit that the inspired narra- 
tive intended to teach us that from the very beginning men 
felt intuitiyely that the Redeemer from sin and death must 
be God. 

In Ps. 8. 5 David dwells on the spiritual greatness of 
man. " Thou hast made him to lack Elohim a little " is the 
literal translation, which in our idiom will be "Thou hast 
made him but little short of being a God," and further 
dignity is in store for him, when the woman's seed shall 
reverse the penalty of the Fall, restore man to the 
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image of God and to the dominion promised him at his 
creation. 

In Ps. 110 David calls the Messiah "my Lord,'* and he 
is exalted to sit on the right hand of Jehovah, which implies 
a share in His Divine majesty. It was clear from Ps. 24 
that the Conqueror of sin was no other than Jehovah, and 
it was implied that none of the sons of men could be a 
sinless and so a competent priest. In Ps. 45 the excitement 
of the opening words forewarns us that it is some grand truth 
which has set the psalmist's heart aglow. With consummate 
skill he gradually prepares the minds of his hearers to accept 
it. He tells us that the subject of his psalm is the King, 
the ideal son of David, the hope of every devout heart. 
Then he leads us a step higher : He is something more than 
human, beautiful beyond the sons of men — an indefiniteness 
which leaves the mind in a state of expectancy (cf. 24. 8), 
waiting for a positive revelation of what He is, and prepared 
to find it in the realm of the spiritual. As the victorious 
champion of truth, meekness, and righteousness, He does 
the work attributed to the exalted Priest-King of Ps. 110, 
and to Jehovah Sabaoth in Ps. 24. These familiar psalms 
lead naturally on to the full revelation, " Thy throne, God, 
is for ever and ever." We must remember that the title 
Elohim had a wider use than "God" has with us. We may 
compare it with our title " Lord," which is applied to men 
as well as to God. A peer may be addressed as. "My dear 
Lord," but "Our dear Lord" would be used exclusively of 
Christ. So when addressed to many, "Elohim" might mean 
" judges," but addressed to one, it would mean " God." 

In 82. 6, " I said ye are Elohim," ».«., as executing justice 
on earth you are the vicegerents of God, and share to some 
extent in His nature : cf. Exod. 21. 6 ; Pss. 58. 11 ; 138. 1. 
This common belief would prepare the way for the truth 
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that the ideal King, the perfect Judge, might be called 
Elohim. We may compare the late prophecy of Zech. 12. 8, 
" The house of David shall be as Elohim, as the Angel of 
Jehovah," which the context shews to be the stage above 
David, the greatest of Israelite kings. The word also would 
have its full meaning, "God," because the title "Angel of 
Jehovah" is often interchanged with Jehovah. 

If we recognize in Ps. 45 a prophecy of the Divine nature 
of the Son of David, we have an explanation of the noticeable 
fact that the late psalms do not touch upon the person of 
the Messiah. Ps. 87 speaks of His birth as the great event 
of history, and 132 repeats the promise to David. But the 
rest deal with the spread of the kingdom of God, and with 
the judgment which Jehovah will execute on the world. 
The promised Redeemer was to be Son of David, but also 
God. The two truths could not be reconciled then, but 
they form the starting point of the great prophecies of 
Isaiah. 

The prophecies of Isaiah 7 and 9 must have had some- 
thing to lead up to them. It is generally allowed that 
revelation has been given "in many parts" (Heb. 1. 1), 
that there has been a growth or development of doctrine. 
We cannot therefore regard Isaiah's plain statements of the 
Divine nature of the Son of David as a commencement. 
We need something to fill the gulf which separates the 
promise of a son of David, sinful and needing chastisement 
(2 Sam. 7), and the Son of David, the Child of the Virgin, 
who is El Gibbor (Mighty God) and Father of eternity : 
whose true being and character are described in the name 
Immanuel, " God with us." The psalms, as has been shewn, 
supply a gradually ascending revelation which fills up the 
gap between Nathan and Isaiah. The Messiah was foretold 
as man and as God. In Isaiah is revealed the first step 
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towards this union. Messiah will be no ordinary son of 
David, but born of a virgin. It does not seem improbable 
that Isaiah has in mind Ps. 45, for the title El Gibbor is 
a combination of the titles Gibbor and Elohim of 45. 3, 6, 
"0 most mighty, God." 

A revelation of the Divine nature of Messiah in the days 
of Solomon would not have been premature. The king of 
Egypt was regarded as "the actual descendant of the gods, 
as Ea and Amen, and of the same substance with them 9 * 
(Wilkinson, Egyptians, 1, 822, note Birch). One of his titles 
was "The Son of the Sun," or the god Ra (ib. 160, n.). He 
was high priest as well as king. "For his subjects the 
Pharaoh was a god (niUer) and lord (neb) par excellence" 
(Brugsch, Egypt, 1, 49). Such was the notion of what a 
king ought to be which was current in Egypt and forced 
upon the attention of Israel by the marriage of Solomon 
with Pharaoh's daughter. Could the King who was to be 
a blessing to all the families of the earth fall short of what 
was deemed essential to a mere king of Egypt ? 

The translation, " Thy throne is God," or " God is thy 
throne," has of late found favour. The meaning is said to 
be, "Thy kingdom is founded upon God the immoveable 
Bock," a sense which is supported by such passages as 
Ps. 71. 3, " Be Thou to me a rock of habitation ; Thou 
art my rock and my fortress," or Deut. 33. 27, " A habitation 
is the God of eternity." 

But (a) if the Psalmist meant, Thy Throne is (founded 
upon) God, he would have used a preposition at least, if not 
a verb or participle, as 7. 10, "My shield (is) upon God," 
but 28. 7, "Jehovah (is) my strength and my shield." 

So where we have no preposition we render "God is to 
us a refuge" (46. 1), "God is my high tower" (59. 9), 
which is not quite the same idea as saying "my tower is 
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founded upon God." When that idea is to be expressed, we 
have at least a preposition, as in 62. 7, "Upon God is my 
salvation and my glory." 

(b) The grammatical construction " (Thy) throne is Elo- 
him " is possible ; e.g. 36. 6, " Thy judgments (are) a great 
deep" ; and so 47. 7, "King of all the earth (is) Elohim" ; 
and 73. 26, "The rock of my heart and my portion (is) 
Elohim." Similarly, where Elohim precedes, as 59. 9, 17 ; 
78. 35, "God (was) their rock " : cf. 46. 1 ; 62. 8. But there 
is no example of Elohim as a predicate, either preceding or 
following a noun with the affix of the second person singular. 
In all such cases Elohim is a vocative, as is apparent from 
the construction, e.g. 69. 29 ; 71. 19 ; 36. 7 ; 48. 10 ; 68. 24 ; 
56. 12. The proposed rendering is wholly without support 
in prose or poetiy. 

Dr. Pusey has discussed the passage fully (Daniel, p. 474), 
and remarks truly that such phrases as "God is my refuge" 
and the like, are quite appropriate. But " it would be un- 
befitting to speak of the Creator as the * throne* of the 
creature, because it would imply, not that the creature had 
a glory derived from the Creator, but that the Creator was 
subordinate to His creature." 

Other renderings are, " Thy throne (is a throne of) God," 
which lacks support (see Pusey) ; and " Thy throne of 
God," i.e. Thy Divine or God-given throne, which is very 
doubtful. 

Messianic Ideas. 

The admission of the Gentiles to the blessings of the 
people of God, and the judgment of the world, are ideas 
which we recognize as Messianic. Both ideas run the same 
course in the Psalms. In the earlier psalms the promised 
King is the agent of Jehovah in winning or subduing the 
Gentiles ; in the later psalms the idea of conquest is dropped, 
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and the Gentiles are won to Jehovah by the glorious mani- 
festation of His power and love for His people. Similarly, 
in the earlier psalms, the promised King exercises judgment 
over the nations around. But the later psalms speak of a 
coming of Jehovah to judgment, more marked than the 
judgments which He exercises in the ordinary course of His 
providence. 

In both cases also the truths which ultimately become 
dominant are found in a less developed form in the earlier 
Books. Thus, two chief works of the Messiah are seen to 
be works of Jehovah. Prophetic foresight first bestowed 
upon Messiah the title Elohim, and was then further 
enlightened to see that His functions were those which 
belong to Jehovah. 

1. Israel and the Gentiles. 

The relations of the Gentiles to Jehovah and His people, 
as described in the Psalms, are either (i.) actual and historical, 
in the past or in the present ; or (ii.) prophetic, expressing 
the revealed will of Jehovah, or the hopes of His people, 
the divinely-guided aspirations of the saints. We are here 
concerned chiefly with the latter of the two. 

The prophetic hopes are twofold : (i.) the Gentiles will 
recognize Jehovah, or (ii.) they will undergo His judgment. 

(i.) The universal recognition of Jehovah is to be effected 
(a) by conquest, or (b) by voluntary submission. It is not, 
however, possible in every case to separate the two ideas ; for 
those who bring presents to Jehovah may do so either as free 
worshippers or as conquered vassals. It is most probable 
that in such cases both ideas were meant to be combined. 

(1) Psalms of David. — (a) The conquest of the Gentiles is 
effected by the Messianic King. The historic basis of this 
group of prophecies is the kingdom of David and Solomon. 
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David conquered the neighbouring nations, and by this act 
compelled them to recognize the superior might of the God 
of Israel. Solomon ruled as suzerain over the vassal kings, 
who thus shared in his prosperity and were influenced by 
the superior excellence of the religion of Israel. These ideas 
prevail in the psalms of David, in the first group ascribed 
to the sons of Korah (42-49), and in the Messianic Psalms 
2 and 72. 

In Ps. 18 David gives thanks for victory in the past, 
and expresses a conviction of the further extension of his 
kingdom over those who were not of the seed of Israel 
(v. 43 ff.). 

But the conquest of the Gentiles is sometimes attributed 
directly to God, and not to the Messianic king. In 68 we 
have brief allusions to the conquest of Canaan, the ascent 
of the Ark to Zion, and the worship of the Tribes. Then, 
in v. 29, kings bring presents to Jehovah, as vassals or free 
worshippers. In v. 28 David prayed God to strengthen 
what He had already wrought; in v. 30 he prays for the 
extension of Jehovah's dominion over Egypt by force of 
arms, and in full assurance of faith uses the prophetic past 
(" hath scattered ") : " Destroy the beast of the reed (the croco- 
dile, an emblem of Egypt), a herd of bulls by calves of 
peoples (the hosts of Pharaoh by the once feeble tribes of 
Israel) ; one prostrating himself with pieces of silver (a 
former tributary) hath scattered peoples who delight in war." 

Then in v. 81 he foresees the worship of Jehovah by the 
yet more distant Ethiopia — " There shall come princes from 
Egypt; Ethiopia shalt thou make to run, his hands unto 
God " (».*., with his hands outstretched in prayer : cf. 65. 2), 
— and invites all kingdoms of the earth to praise God (v. 32). 

In Ps. 110 the ideal king will be victorious by the aid 
of Jehovah, and rule from Zion over the nations. 
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(b) The voluntary submission of the Gentiles to the religion 
of Jehovah is also a theme of the Davidic psalms. David 
was well aware that a merely external recognition of Jehovah 
such as conquest could secure, was far from being an adequate 
fulfilment of His will. Jehovah required of His own people 
inward purity of heart, love, and trust; and He could be 
satisfied with nothing less in Gentiles. 

In Ps. 22 David draws an ideal picture, partly derived 
from his own experience, of one who, in obedience to the 
will of Jehovah, shall endure the worst suffering, but be 
delivered in such a way as to win for Jehovah the praises 
of many of Israel (v. 26) ; and further, " all the ends of the 
earth shall remember and turn to Jehovah, and all families 
of Gentiles shall worship before Him" (v. 27). 

The Gentiles will be won to Jehovah by the praises which 
His people will tell forth among them (9. 11 ; 18. 49 ; 57. 9). 
In 65. 2, 5, all flesh will come to Jehovah, the Hearer of 
prayer (cf. 68. 81 f.), who is "the trust of all the ends of 
the earth and the sea, of men far off"; and in 86. 9, 
" All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and worship 
before Thee, Lord, and shall glorify Thy name." 

(2) The remainder of Boohs 1 and 2. — (a) In Ps. 2 the 
throne of David is continued to David's son, of whom Jehovah 
said, "I will be to him a father, and he shall be to Me a 
son " (2 Sam. 7. 14). The vassal kings are tempted to rebel 
and throw off the yoke of Jehovah and His anointed, but 
rebellion is vain. Jehovah will even extend the sovereignty 
of His king to the ends of the earth in answer to prayer. 
All opposition shall be broken down. Let the kings there- 
fore serve Jehovah and His Son. 

In Ps. 33 the relations of Israel and the Gentiles are 
hostile ; but Jehovah has frustrated their devices, and His 
purpose shall stand firm (v. 10). 
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The warrior-king appears again, in 45. 8 ff., bnt (as in 
68. 81 f.) the psalm passes over to the second theme, (V) of 
voluntary submission. For the king has contracted a mar- 
riage with a Gentile princess, and receives gifts from neigh- 
bouring states, such as Tyre, — gifts which are the wedding 
presents of friends rather than the tribute of vassals. 

The idea of alliance is found more fully developed in 
Ps. 47. All the peoples are called upon to praise God on 
account of some act of terrible yet righteous power, appa- 
rently an overthrow of the enemies of His people (v. 8). 
God is King of all the earth and a righteous Judge, and 
His claim is recognised by the Gentiles : " Princes of peoples 
have been gathered together, a people of the God of Abraham," 
to whom the promise was made that in his seed "all the 
families of the earth should be blessed." 

The fulfilment of this promise is foretold also in 72, 
where we have a prophetic picture of an ideal king based 
upon the historic kingdom of Solomon. The king is no 
longer a warrior, but he exercises justice and enforces right- 
eousness over a number of subject nations. 

In 66 the psalmist calls upon all the earth to praise Jehovah 
for His mighty works (as in 47. 1), and looks forward to a 
time when all the earth shall worship Him and' praise His 
Name (1-4). So in 67 he prays for grace and blessing, in 
order that all people may know the way of God and praise 
Him for His kindness to His people, and rejoice in the 
thought of His Providential rule and His righteous judg- 
ment. This is quite in the tone of Pss. 96, 98. Ps. 49. 1 
appeals to the whole world, and shews the remedy for a 
universal need. 

(8) Book 8.— The Psalms of Asaph (73-83) refer constantly 
to the historic relations between the Gentiles and the people of 
Jehovah, but the prophetic element is absent. They contain 
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no hopes of a Messianic king ruling over vassal nations. 
The historic conditions crushed any such hopes. The .present 
distress from Gentile oppression fully occupied the mind of 
the psalmists. Neither is there any reference to the voluntary 
submission or allianoe of the Gentiles. Only in 83. 18 there 
is a prayer that by the deliverance of His people it may be 
known that Jehovah is most high over all the earth. 

Similarly, in the second group of psalms, those of the sons 
of Eorah, there is no allusion to the conquest of the Gentiles, 
or to their voluntary allianoe. Ps. 87 is interpreted by many 
as prophesying the admission of Gentiles ; but rightly inter- 
preted it only prophesies that the birth of the Messiah shall 
be made known to Gentile nations. The point which is em- 
phasised is His birth in Zion. The crushed and humiliated 
city is beloved of Jehovah, and in her the promise will be 
fulfilled. 

Ps. 80 repeats at length the promise made to David of 
victory over the Gentiles, and laments that it is so far from 
being realised that the contrary is rather true, — the Gentiles 
are victorious over David's throne. 

(4) Books 4 and 5. — The prophetic element in these books 
presents a very marked contrast to that of the previous books. 
In the earlier books the relations of Israel and the Gentiles 
are mainly hostile ; either Israel rules over the Gentiles, or 
the Gentiles oppress Israel. But in these books there is a 
change, for which Ps. 67 has already prepared us. We no 
longer have the idea of the Jewish nation conquering other 
nations in the name of Jehovah ; but Jehovah is King of 
all the earth, and is coming to judge the world and to execute 
judgment on the wicked. All nations are called to praise 
His righteous rule. This truth is set forth in the five grand 
psalms, 96-100. 

In Book 5, Israel has been delivered from Babylon (137) ; 
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the long series of Gentile oppressions has ceased (129. 1) ; 
the wicked cannot long retain possession of the holy land 
(125. 3) ; Gentiles see with amazement what Jehovah has 
done for His people (126. 2), who look forward to the 
punishment of the cruel city, though not by their hands 
(137. 8). But in 149. 6 ff. the saints are the ministers of 
the just judgment of God, "to work vengeance on the 
nations, chastisement upon the peoples." 

Invitations to the Gentiles to praise Jehovah are not so 
frequent in Book 5 as in Book 4. The ground of praise is 
His kindness to His people (117. 2), the extension of His 
glory over all the earth, due to His exalting the horn of 
His people (148. 11 ff.). 

In 147. 19, 20 a contrast is drawn between Israel and the 
Gentiles. To Israel Jehovah has given statutes and judgments, 
" but He hath not done so to any nation, and His judgments 
they have not known." 

2. The Judgment of the World. 

The Psalms are throughout penetrated with the conviction 
that in spite of all appearances to the contrary, retributive 
justice will be executed on this earth. The unbeliever is 
wrong in thinking that the judgments of God are " on high, 
far away from him " (10. 5), as if God ruled in heaven, but 
not upon earth ; for Jehovah doeth judgment for the op- 
pressed (146. 7). 

This truth of God's moral government of the world lies 
at the foundation of all true religion. The belief in a future 
judgment in another world cannot be substituted for it, 
but is a needful supplement to the imperfect justice of this 
life. 

Two Hebrew verbs are rendered by the English "judge," 
din and ah&phat The former is judicial, and emphasises the 
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decision ; the latter is administrative, and emphasises the 
execution of justice ; e.g.> 9. 8, " And He will execute judg- 
ment upon the world in righteousness ; He will decide the 
case of nations in uprightness." Both alike are used of 
God and man ; but din when used of God has sometimes 
the sense of "call to account," "pass judgment upon"; 
e.g., 50. 4. 

In the Psalms of David, God is represented as declaring 
and executing judgment upon individuals, peoples, and the 
world generally. But there is no hint of a " day of judgment," 
Buch as is familiar to us, nor even of such a " day of Jehovah " 
as the prophets proclaimed. Judgment is executed in what 
we should call the ordinary course of Providence, upon in- 
dividuals by earthly success or trouble (e.g. y 37), upon nations 
by conquest or victory. 

David's method of treating the truth of God's judgment 
will be seen by examining Pss. 7 and 9. 

In 7. 3 ff. David prays that if he is guilty of the charge 
laid against him, he may meet with deserved punishment. 
He calls upon God, " Awake unto me, a judgment hast Thou 
commanded " ; i.e., a righteous decision that the kingdom 
should be taken from Saul and given to David. The accom- 
plishment of this judgment will cause the worship of Jehovah 
to spread afar (v. 7): "And a throng of peoples will encompass 
Thee." By his disobedience in the case of Amalek, Saul had 
failed to teach the heathen that Jehovah is a God of holiness ; 
but David is resolved to fulfil all His mind, and so win the 
heathen to acknowledge Him. When this has been effected 
by the descent of Jehovah from heaven to do judgment 
upon earth, "then above it (the throng) to the height return," 
then let God return to heaven and receive universal adoration. 

But the Providence of Jehovah works not only on the 
grand scale, but also in the smallest details. " Jehovah will 
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judge peoples"; and individuals, "Judge me, Jehovah, 
according to my righteousness and according to my integrity 
upon me." Throughout all the earth "let the wickedness 
of wicked ones come to an end, and mayest Thou establish 
a righteous one," for the thoughts of each heart are laid 
open before God and judged by Him, "seeing that a righteous 
God trieth hearts and reins. My shield (rests) upon God 
(who is) saving the upright of heart. God is judging a 
righteous one (i.e. y David), yea, El (is judging) one who is 
angry every day" (i.e. y Saul).. Cf. 10. 18, "to judge the 
fatherless and oppressed " ; 26. 1 ; 35. 24 ; 43. 1 ; 54. 1, 
"judge me" : cf. 140. 12 ; 68. 5. 

In Ps. 9 David celebrates the deliverance of Israel from 
the Philistines: "Thou hast maintained my judgment and 
my cause ; Thou hast sat on a throne judging righteously." 
There is an end to the destruction of her cities, but the 
very memory of the conquerors will certainly perish : " Where- 
as Jehovah will for ever sit (as King) ; He hath prepared 
His throne for the judgment. And He (emphatic, He it is 
who) will judge the world in righteousness, will give judgment 
to peoples in uprightness." From this judgment upon the 
Philistine oppressor, David is led on to the belief that the 
judgment of Jehovah will extend to all the world. Then, 
as in 7. 8, he descends to the individual, " And may Jehovah 
be a high tower to an oppressed one." Again, in v. 19, " Arise, 
Jehovah, let not frail man be strong, let heathen be judged 
at Thy presence." 

David does not elsewhere speak of God judging the heathen 
after these two early psalms. But the Messiah will judge 
among the heathen one full of corpses (110. 6). He men- 
tions generally God's judging in 51. 4 (or we may render 
as in N. T., "when men judge Thee"), and in 58. 11 
alludes to God judging in the land. 

B. 1011. A A 
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When next we meet with the judgment of God upon the 
nations, the tone is wholly changed. In David such judg- 
ment takes the form of destruction in war, according to the 
relations with neighbouring nations which prevailed in David's 
time (see " Gentiles "). But in 67 the judgment is a source of 
joy and gladness: "Let the nations rejoice and sing, for 
Thou wilt judge peoples uprightly : yea, the nations in the 
earth Thou wilt lead them." Ps. 67 has no name prefixed. 
The tone of it is like 96 and 98, and it presents an advance 
upon 72. 

Ps. 72 depicts an ideal king and judge, of whom Solomon 
supplies the historic type. His power of right judgment 
is derived from Jehovah (v. 1). He rules partly by force 
(v. 9), but mainly by moral influence (v. 10 ff.). He both 
decides and executes judgment. The consequence is abun- 
dant temporal prosperity, though higher blessings are hinted 
at in the allusion to the promise to Abraham in v. 17. But 
though there is no limit to the extent of his rule, or to 
the duration of his kingdom, he is the vicegerent of Jehovah. 
His judgment is not identified with that of Jehovah. The 
homage which foreign nations yield to his wisdom and 
righteousness, the wide-spread blessings which follow upon 
his administration of justice, prepare us for the teaching 
of later psalms, that the coming of Jehovah to judgment 
will be a source of joy and gladness. 

In 7. 6, 7, David prayed God to descend and execute 
judgment. Cf. 47. 5, "God has gone up." In Asaph's 
Psalm 60 we have a grand description of the God who 
delights in spiritual worship (v. 1, El Elohim Jehovah, as 
Josh. 22. 22) passing judgment upon His people for ex- 
cessive attachment to outward ritual and neglect of the 
inward devotion of the soul. This solemn scene paves the 
way for tne prophetic idea of "a day of Jehovah." In 
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Asaph judgment is only declared, in the Prophets judgment 
will be executed, as in the later psalms. 

In Ps. 50 heaven and earth are summoned to listen to 
the declaration of judgment. The principles laid down are 
moral, spiritual, eternal, applicable to all places and nations. 
A universal principle prepares us for a universal judgment. 
A further step was supplied by the crisis in the world's 
history due to the revival of the great empires of the East. 
From that time the historical connection of Judaea with its 
neighbours supplied the groundwork of a varied revelation. 
Its importance is seen in the striking outburst of prophecy ; 
the spiritual power whereby Jehovah was pleased to confront 
the forces which threatened to destroy His people and frus- 
trate His promise to David. 

In the time of David the region between Euphrates and 
the river of Egypt was occupied by many hostile states and 
kingdoms. A judgment of God in David's day was a victory 
over some of these heathen kingdoms who oppressed Israel, 
especially over the Philistines. But the two great kingdoms 
of Egypt and Assyria woke up from their long rest, and 
renewed their efforts to conquer the countries which had 
owned the dominion of Solomon. God's people suffered 
along with other nations under the tyranny of those world 
conquerors which culminated in the empire of Babylon. A 
judgment upon the king of Babylon was not merely a proof 
of Jehovah's power, and of His love for His own people, but 
also a cause of joy to the other subject nations. It is this 
state of things which furnishes the historical groundwork 
for the joy of all the earth at the coming of Jehovah to 
judgment. 

The "Royal Psalms " 93-98 probably give utterance to 
the ideas of the epoch of the Return. 

In 96. 10 "He shall judge nations in uprightness," and 

A A 2 
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in v. 13 all creation is bidden to rejoice "before Jehovah, 
for He is coming, for He is coming, to judge the earth. 
He will judge the world in righteousness, and nations in 
His faithfulness." So 98. 9, with a slight variation, "For 
He is coming to judge the earth. He will judge the 
world in righteousness and nations in uprightness." The 
hope of a universal judgment and the consequent establish- 
ment of uprightness is based upon the great deliverance 
wrought for the people of God. 

It is as a king that Jehovah executes this judgment The 
way was thus prepared for the apprehension of the belief 
that the Christ the king of Israel was God (see Bp. Westcott, 
Heb. 3. 7, add. note). 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MORAL DIFFICULTIES AND MORAL TEACHING OF THE PSALMS. 

BEFORE entering upon the main features of the moral 
teaching of the Psalms, it will be convenient to discuss 
some difficulties which have been felt in regard to them. 

(i) The Imprecatory Psalms. 

There are several psalms in which the writer implores the 
vengeance of God upon his enemies. Many well-meaning ' 
persons have found these psalms a stumbling block, as if 
such imprecations were contrary to the spirit of Christ : 
others have made them a ground for questioning the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, as if such prayers were contrary to all 
morality* Such scruples ought to be tenderly dealt with, 
however mistaken they may be. When we regard these 
psalms in connection with their historical origin, we shall 
see in them the utterances of a healthy instinct of justice, 
a desire for the establishment of righteousness, and for the 
manifestation of the glory of God. The principal passages 
are, 69. 22-28 : and such as 35. 4-8 ; 40. 14, 15 ; 59. 11-15. 
For 109. 6-19, see p. 218. 

(1) It must be borne in mind that we are not under any 
obligation to defend all the acts and words of saints of the 
Old or of the New Covenant, because they are held up to us 
as examples of some particular grace. Abraham is still 
an example of faith, even though we condemn his denial of 
his wife. The psalms of David would still furnish the most 
appropriate expression of spiritual feeling, and still stimulate 
devotion, even if we should think ourselves obliged to 
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condemn the feelings which find utterance in the Impreca- 
tory Psalms. 

(2) Those who feel bound to apologise for these psalms, 
for the most part take their stand on the truth that morality 
is progressive. Each man is bound to act up to the highest 
law that he knows, but in the course of time the moral 
law grows wider and higher, and actions are seen to be wrong 
in a higher stage which were not recognised as wrong in an 
earlier and lower stage. Man is capable of moral growth, 
but, as in physical growth, he advances only by slow degrees. 
He is led upward step by step, and not required to live up 
to the perfect law all at once. Little by little the moral 
law was revealed until in Christ the perfect example was 
manifested. The application of the teaching and example 
of Christ ever embraces a wider field of conduct, and pene- 
trates more deeply down to the springs of action. 

Thus, polygamy and concubinage were permitted to David ; 
but Christ revealed a higher law, and to us such degradation 
of marriage is forbidden. So, it is said, Christ laid down 
for His Church the law, u Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitef ully use you and persecute you " : 
whereas David lived under a lower stage of the law of 
forgiveness, and in his day such imprecations as those of 
the Psalms were not yet considered sinful. 

This defence, however, though based upon an important 
principle, does not seem wholly satisfactory. Love for ene- 
mies is not held by any Christian nation to be inconsistent 
with the maintenance of an army, of police, of costly efforts 
to crush wrong-doing by the strong arm of the law. The 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount are absolute in the 
spiritual sphere; the feelings and motives of the heart 
must be governed by them. But in the physical world, 
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abstract principles have often to be modified according to 
the conditions under which they are employed. So in the 
moral world, we may have to take account of many con- 
siderations before we change Christian principles into roles. 

(3) We most therefore take account of the circumstances 
and position of David. 

(a) David is not dealing with private enemies. He was 
heir to the kingdom or actually king, and as such was 
fully justified in imploring the aid of Jehovah against the 
lawless, or the national enemy, or against rebels. He is not 
cursing his private enemies, but asking the help of God to 
do that which it was his duty to do. David has recorded in 
his last words his conception of the duty of a king in en- 
forcing justice by the strong arm (2 Sam. 23. 6, 7). His 
feeling was that expressed by St. Paul in Rom. 13. 1-4. 
David knew himself to be "the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil." He was not 
one of those foolish sentimentalists who reserve all their 
sympathies for the criminal and have no feeling for the 
victim, no indignation at outraged righteousness. As a 
representative of God he joyed in setting up righteousness 
on earth, and in rewarding the evil-doer after his deserts. 

Few crimes are so deserving of severe treatment as re- 
bellion and civil war stirred up to gratify a selfish ambition. 
Absalom and his party could not fail to bring upon the 
land a vast amount of misery and bloodshed. A speedy end 
to the rebellion was a thing to be prayed for earnestly. As 
a devout man, David prayed for success ; as a sensible man 
he knew what success implied. The flames of rebellion were 
not to be put out by rose-water; they must be stamped 
out by sheer hard fighting. He would gladly have been 
spared this task, but justice must take its course (see on 
p. 192). His personal feeling towards his rebel son erred so 
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far on the side of tenderness as to endanger his throne (2 Sam. 
19. 6, 7) ; but in regard to his duty he was clear, and like 
the truly religious man he was, he sought the help of God. 

(p) David was appointed king by God, and his enemies 
knew it. It has been made a special charge against David 
that in his malice he identifies his enemies with the enemies 
of God. He does so, for they were the enemies of God. They 
did all in their power to set aside what they knew to be 
the will of God. For Saul's knowledge of the Divine appoint- 
ment of David, see 1 Sam. 13. 14 ; 15. 28 ; 24. 20 : and 
for Jonathan, 23. 17; of. Abigail, 25. 30. The fact must 
have been well known, and yet the greater part of the 
kingdom followed Ishbosheth in direct defiance of Jehovah, 
as Abner confessed (2 Sam. 3. 9). 

It is not stated directly that Solomon was divinely ap- 
pointed to succeed David ; yet it may be inferred from the 
notice of Nathan's visit and the name he was commissioned 
to give to Solomon, Jedidiah, "The beloved of Jah," for 
Jehovah loved him (2 Sam. 12. 24 f.). We cannot say 
whether it was generally known that Jehovah had chosen 
Solomon (1 Chron. 28. 5) ; but in any case Absalom tried 
to depose his father, of whose Divine appointment he could 
hardly have been ignorant. 

Furthermore it would seem that the cause of true religion 
was bound up with the success of David. The idolatrous 
tendency was strong in Israel and ever ready to break out. 
Even Saul in his distress had recourse to the witchcraft 
which he had once destroyed. His daughter, David's wife, 
had teraphim. David's son succumbed to idolatry. These 
reasons fully justify David in speaking of his enemies as 
enemies of God. 

(c) The imprecations have reference to this life and not 
to the future spiritual state, as when so-called Christians 
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corse. "The book of the living" from which David prays 
that his enemies may be wiped out, is not the book of life 
eternal (69. 28). In 69. 27 A.V. margin has, "Add the 
punishment of iniquity unto their iniquity," which is a 
possible translation. More probably here, as often, we have 
a prayer that God will carry out the moral or physical laws 
which express His will, as when He hardened Pharaoh's heart. 
As Isaiah prayed, " Therefore forgive them not " (2. 9) ; 
or as Jeremiah was commanded not to intercede for obstinate 
sinners (7. 16) : so David, anticipating that the rebels will 
go on adding sin to sin until they bring on themselves the 
judgment of God, turns his anticipation into a prayer ; the 
more readily, as the rebellion would more quickly end if 
the nation were disgusted by the profligacy or tyranny of 
the rebels. 

(d) David wished to see the righteous judgment of God 
manifested in this world. For although David believed that 
the communion with God begun in this life was not broken 
off by death, but continued for ever, still this belief did 
not occupy the prominent place in men's minds which it 
occupies now. If we do not see justice done on earth we 
are content to wait, in the belief that justice will be executed 
at the last judgment. But David lived under a dispensation 
of temporal rewards and punishments. The promise had 
been given to the nation of temporal blessings as the reward 
of obedience, and of temporal disasters as the punishment 
of disobedience. This promise was applied to individuals 
also. If then the righteous suffered or the wicked prospered, 
the justice of God was called in question. If the nation 
were conquered, the power of the national God was doubted. 
Jehovah would appear unable to protect His own, if re- 
bellion against His appointed king proved successful. He 
was the God of holiness. That attribute distinguished Him 
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from all other so-called gods. His claim to be the only 
God was tested by His power to promote holiness. The 
establishment of God's righteous role was the object of 
David's prayers and efforts, and that involved the destruction 
of those who, in spite of all warning, conspired to promote 
unrighteousness. 

(e) David's delight was to do the will of God. This is 
the true explanation of that which has been misinterpreted 
as a spirit of personal hatred against his enemies. An effete 
civilisation blinds us to the hard facts of life. We use 
abstractions, we talk of suppressing crime ; but the practical 
man cannot so deceive himself. He has not to deal with 
crime, but with criminals, with men who have broken the 
law of God and of the land, men who must be punished. 
We distinguish between the sin and the sinner, and there 
is a proper application of this principle. But the magistrate 
can draw no such distinction. He would fail in duty if he 
allowed a maudlin weakness to hold his hand. 

The genius of the Hebrew language pointed in the same 
direction. The language is concrete, not abstract. David 
does not pray to God to suppress rebellion, but to destroy 
the rebels. We pray that God will give our Queen the vic- 
tory over all her enemies. We shut our eyes to the meaning 
of the prayer, that certain men may be torn asunder, or 
blown to pieces, pierced with bullets, or hewn with swords, 
leaving their children fatherless, and their wives widows. 
David would have expressed such a prayer as in Ps. 35. 4 ff., 
" Let them be as chaff, let their way be dark and slippery," 
etc. ; or as in 69. 23 ff., " Let their eyes be darkened," etc 

David was free from hypocrisy and sentimentality. He 
looked hard facts in the face. God had selected him to be 
the minister of His justice, and he felt a stern joy in the 
discharge of duty. 
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(4) Beside the so-called Imprecatory Psalms, there are other 
passages in which an oppressed individual or nation cries out 
for vengeance. These also have proved a stumbling block 
to the scrupulous. But have these sensitive consciences con- 
sidered the alternative ? Do they really desire that the wicked 
should prosper, that the murderer, the ravisher, the defrauder 
of the orphan and widow, should work their will and go 
unpunished ? Would it promote the well-being of man, or 
the cause of religion, if this world ceased to offer any ex- 
amples of moral government, which implies the punishment 
of the wicked as well as the reward of the virtuous? The 
moral sense revolts against this excessive tenderness toward 
the wrong-doer. But if the wrong-doer ought to be punished, 
if we observe that in the course of Providence the wrong- 
doer is generally punished, if this system is for the well- 
being of mankind and the promotion of virtue, it is a duty 
to pray that the wrong-doer may be punished. The duty 
becomes all the more imperative if the wrong-doers are the 
mighty of the earth and have nothing to fear from man. 
Appeal must then be made to the Supreme Judge. 

The psalmists have not left us in ignorance as to their 
motives. They are not actuated by the desire for revenge 
upon their personal foes, which is charitably imputed to 
them by their Christian critics. Thus when judgment shall 
overtake the false Doeg, the murderer of the priests (52. 6, 9), 
44 the righteous shall see and fear" ; they will stand in awe 
of God's judgments ; they will point out the lesson to be 
learned : " I will praise Thee for ever because Thou hast 
done it." So in 68. 10, 11, "The righteous shall rejoice 
when he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash his feet in the 
blood of the wicked. So that a man shall say, Verily there 
is a reward for the righteous ; verily there are Judges (or a 
God) judging in the earth." And in 64. 9, "And all men 
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shall fear and declare the work of God, for they shall wisely 
consider of His doing " ; 107. 42, " The righteous shall see 
it and rejoice, and all iniquity shall stop her mouth " ; and 
in v. 43, those who oontemplate God's moral government 
"will see the loving-kindness of the Lord." So in 96 
and 98, all the earth will rejoice when God comes to judg- 
ment, which involves the punishment of the wicked. 

These principles hold good for an oppressing nation also. 
Would it be for the good of the world if the cruelties exercised 
by Edom and Babylon (Ps. 137. 7-9) were left unpunished ? 
Or, rather, does not our sense of justice demand retribution ? 
In 79. 10-13 we have a similar cry for vengeance upon a 
victorious invader, but there is no trace of a desire for the 
gratification of personal revenge. Their personal feelings 
are sorrow fpr the sins which have brought down such a 
punishment, and a longing for forgiveness (8, 9). Their 
religious feelings are wounded by the reproach cast upon 
their God (10, 12). They seek the vindication of His honour, 
not the gratification of malice. They wish all men to see 
that Jehovah, the God of holiness, is the One and Supreme 
God. This men will never believe if there is no trace of 
justice in the course of events ; see 94. 

Christians recognize as right both the desire for justice 
and the duty of forgiveness. As a member of a heavenly 
kingdom, it is a Christian's duty to forgive absolutely. As a 
member of an earthly society, it is equally his duty to desire 
justice on the wrong-doer. The mutual action of these two 
principles constitutes part of his discipline. In God justice 
and mercy co-exist in perfection and act in harmony. 

(ii.) Claims to Innocence. 
Some have found a stumbling block in the claims to in- 
nocence and perfection which occur so frequently in the 
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psalms of David, and occasionally in others. Thus, in 18. 20 ff., 
"The Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness, and 
according to the cleanness of my hands hath He recompensed 
me," etc. : cf. 7. 3, 4, 8 ; 17. 3, 15 ; 26. 1, 11 ; 41. 12 ; 59. 
3, 4 ; 64. 4 ; 86. 2 ; 101. 2 ; and 66. 18 ; 119. 101, 110, 121, 
128, 153, 168. 

Akin to this claim are the frequent appeals to God to try 
him, to judge him, to search him, to see if there be any 
way of wickedness in him, which are deemed inconsistent with 
the working of an active conscience, and compatible with 
only a low standard of right. 

It has often been replied that David's standard was a low 
one, that he lived in an early age when conscience was very 
undeveloped, when the rule of conscience was far below that 
which we have set before us in Christ ; it was therefore com- 
paratively easy for him to satisfy the demands of conscience 
and imagine himself to be innocent. 

But any such reply is wholly unsatisfactory. The standard 
of David, of course, fell below that of Christ, but the writer 
of such a psalm as 51 had not an undeveloped conscience, 
nor a low idea of sin. In 19. 12 f. David prays for deliverance 
not only from proud, wilful sins, but from errors due to human 
frailty and from secret faults. His standard of right included 
thoughts as well as words and deeds. 

The difficulty arises partly (1) from detaching the pas- 
sages from their context and historical connection ; (2) partly 
also from a wrong conception of the terms employed. 

(1) Thus in 7. 8, "Judge me, Lord, according to my 
righteousness and according to my integrity that is in me," 
has reference to a special case, as is clear from w. 3, 4, " If 
I have done this, if there be iniquity in my hands. If I 
have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with me." 
David is probably referring to the false charges brought 
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against him in connection with Saul, and appeals to his 
sparing Saul as proof of his entire innocence of all evil 
intent towards him : " I delivered him that without cause 
is my enemy." 

Similarly 18. 20-24 is part of a thanksgiving for deliverance 
from enemies, especially from Saul, and must be explained 
in accordance with this historic fact. Saul himself, touched 
by David's generosity in sparing his life, admitted all that 
David claims in the psalm (1 Sam. 24. 17 flf. ; 26. 21 ff.). 
In 37. 6 David is declaring the general action of God's 
Providence. Therefore, when a false charge is brought against 
an innocent man, let him patiently rest in the Lord, who 
will in time vindicate his innocence. 

So in 66. 18, 19, the psalmist appeals to the fact that his 
prayer had been answered, as proof that his heart was inno- 
cent of evil intent deliberately cherished. 

(2) Among the moral terms which have caused misunder- 
standing are the following : 

(a) "Integrity" occurs in Davidic psalms six times, and 
also in 78. 72, with reference to the reign of David. It 
expresses honesty of purpose, and is therefore compatible 
with actual wrong-doing; e.g. Abimelech took Sarah "in 
the integrity of his heart" (Gen. 20. 5, 6 : cf . 2 Sam. 15. 11). 
Hence in 41. 12 David says, " But I, because of my integrity, 
Thou hast laid hold on me," and yet in v. 4 he confesses 
his sin. In 26. 1, " Judge me, Lord, for I have walked 
in mine integrity " ; and yet in the next verse David prays, 
"Purify my reins and my heart," which implies that the 
dross of sin must be smelted out before he could become 
pure gold. 

(b) The term " perfect," as applied to a sacrificial animal, 
signifies, free from defect, as Exod. 12. 5. The moral meaning 
appears in Deut. 18. 13, " Perfect shalt thou be with Jehovah "; 
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there is to be no flaw in their complete union, each as would 
be occasioned by the smallest recognition of the idolatrous 
customs of Canaan. So in 18. 28 David says, " I was perfect 
with Him"; in spite of all temptation (1 Sam. 26. 19) he 
had never united the worship of any idol with that of Je- 
hovah. Elsewhere in the Psalms "perfect" is applied to 
the "way" which God appoints, or to His law, in which 
the psalmist recognises the ideal of right conduct (15. 2 ; 
19. 7 ; 18. 80), and in which he proposes to walk (101. 2, 6 ; 
119. 80). 

Beside 18. 23 there is no other claim to be "perfect"; 
but in laying down general principles the psalmist speakB 
of "the perfect man" (18. 25; 119. 1). In 18. 32 God has 
given David strength, and shewn him how to use it, not 
"removed obstacles from his path." 

(c) The English Version frequently has " holy," " godly," 
for the Hebrew ch&std, which signifies " one who is the object 
of God's loving-kindness," or "one who shews love to God 
and man." Hence in A.V. the psalmist appears to lay claim 
to holiness where no such claim is made in the Hebrew ; 
e.ff., 4. 8 ; 16. 10 ; 86. 2, " Preserve my soul, for I am holy," 
but in the margin, "one whom Thou favourest" (see Kirk- 
patrick, Psalms, App. i.). 

(iii) Pride. 

Pride has sometimes been charged upon David, as if 
he anticipated the spirit of the Pharisee, and thanked God 
that he was not as other men; e.ff., 5. 7, "But as for me, 
I will come into Thy house," in contrast with the bloody 
and deceitful man whom God loathes. So 41. 12, "And as 
for me, Thou upholdest me in mine integrity," in contrast 
with the enemy who will be destroyed for his wickedness. 
So in 133. 1, P.B.Y., " I am not high minded," etc. ; but in 
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this last passage there is no emphasis on the pronoun. The 
Hebrew has "not lofty is my heart." 

It is strange that such a charge should have been brought. 
In the above, and in similar cases, David is addressing God 
who trieth the heart and reins, who cannot be deceived. 
He was well aware that any approach to deceit was a bar to 
forgiveness and acceptable prayer (17. 1 ; 32. 2) ; he constantly 
approves humility, so that " the humble " are almost synony- 
mous with the righteous (see below, " Humility "). 

Sometimes the psalmist's utterances are the expressions of 
his joy in communion with God. The exuberance of his 
feeling causes him to speak out his thoughts and purposes, 
and the speaking them causes him to realise more keenly 
the bond of affection and love which unites him to God. 
The comparison between himself and the wicked is not 
made for the sake of proud self-satisfaction, but the sense 
of God's goodness is enhanced by the force of contrast 
(75. 8-10). 

Moreover, it is as much a duty to thank God for the graces 
He has given, as it is to implore pardon for sin, or because 
we fall short of what we might have been. 

Sometimes the comparison is made in order to shew forth 
the justice of God, as in 17. 15, " As for me, I shall behold 
Thy face in righteousness," whereas those who have their 
hearts set on earthly pleasures have their portion in this 
life. So 49. 15 ; 73. 24-28. 

Or the motive is the duty of confessing Jehovah before 
men, which was at all times the duty of Israel, but was es- 
pecially felt by individuals who were in exile among the 
heathen and subject to derision or affliction for their adherence 
to the Law ; e.g., 119. 51, 61, 69. 

In 119. 98 the psalmist rejoices that he has been used 
as God's instrument in shewing forth the superior wisdom 
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of His revelation to Israel, according to the exhortation and 
promise of Moses (Dent. 4. 6, 8). 

Moral Teaching. 

Having cleared away some objections frequently brought 
against the morality of the Psalter, we may turn to consider 
its moral teaching generally. A few points only will be 
touched upon, but sufficient to indicate to the student in- 
teresting and profitable lines of research. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is no separation 
of religion and morality ; on the contrary, in the Psalter, 
as in the other Scriptures, the religion of Jehovah is charac- 
terised by its absolute demand for moral conduct, for which 
no excess of ritual devotion can be accepted as a substitute. 
And again, the truth is everywhere felt that virtues are 
graces or gifts of God. 

(1) Purity of heart — The triple division of conduct into 
thought, word, and deed, is emerging ; e.g. 15. 2, 8, the ideal 
priest speaketh truth in his heart, and does no injury by 
word or deed : so in 24. 4 he must have clean hands, a 
pure heart, and not have sworn deceitfully : cf. 19. 13, 14. 

The principle which lies at the root of acceptable sacrifice 
is applied to conduct. Morality is not confined to outward 
action, but great stress is laid upon purity of heart ; e.g. 
7. 10, Jehovah will save the upright of heart : 15. 2, the 
genuine worshipper speaks truth in his heart. In 19. 12 ff. 
David prays to be cleansed from secret faults, and that 
the meditation of his heart may be acceptable with God;, 
for he knows that God requires truth in the inward parts,, 
and will teach him wisdom in the secret depths of his being, 
where the will makes choice among the several springs of 
action. He feels that his heart has been defiled by sin and 
must be purified, a process which he can only describe as a 
s. 1011. B B 
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new creation (51. 6, 10). In 66. 18, parity of intention is 
a condition of the acceptance of prayer. Gf . also 32. 2 ; 
73. 1. 

(2) Conscience. — Popular language about conscience is very 
lax, and fails to distinguish clearly between three very differ- 
ent things : (a) the faculty by which we judge the moral 
character of an action, which is the proper sense of the 
word conscience ; (b) the standard of conscience, or the rule 
by which we judge; (c) the inward voice of God, the in- 
fluence of His Spirit, which bids us obey the decision of 
conscience, and acts upon the will, and also enlightens us 
in forming the rule of conscience. 

The word "conscience" was borrowed from the Stoic 
philosophy, but the faculty was known from the beginning. 
In the Psalms its action is referred to the heart or the 
reins (kidneys). David appeals to it in 4. 4 : " Tremble and 
sin not: speak in your heart upon your bed and be still, 1 ' 
fa. reflect upon your conduct in the quiet of the night, and 
let conscience judge: 16. 7, "I will bless Jehovah who 
hath counselled me : also of nights my reins have chastened 
me." The counsel is the truth of God's moral government 
(cf. 13. 2 ; 14. 6) ; David's conscience judges him in the 
night by the standard which God has taught him, and so 
chastens and instructs him. 

But though David is conscious of judging, he is aware 
also of the working of God within him, rousing, guiding, 
illuminating, conscience ; e.g. 17. 3, " Thou hast tested my 
heart, Thou hast visited in the night, Thou hast purified 
me " : 26. 2, " Test me, Jehovah, and try me ; purify my 
reins and my heart " : cf. 7. 9. 

This consciousness of the presence of (rod is put forward 
as a main motive for right action: 32. 8, "I would make 
thee wise and instruct thee in the way wherein thou shouldest 
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walk : I would counsel, My eye is upon thee. 19 Consequently 
man should not compel God to rule him by force as if he 
were a horse or mule, when He is desirous to treat him 
as a moral creature, a son. So 25. 18, 14, "The secret 
intercourse of Jehovah is for those who fear Him : and 
His covenant in order to make them know," i.e. those who 
fear God have two modes of knowing how to act, — the voice 
of God within and without ; conscience and Scripture as we 
should say. It is in consequence of this two-fold guidance 
that "his soul shall lodge amid good, and his seed inherit 
the land." 

(8) The Reward of the Righteous. — The sanctions of the 
moral law are both spiritual and temporal, (a) Temporal 
rewards and punishments are naturally more prominent. It 
will be enough to refer to 37 as recording David's belief 
in his old age, and the lessons of his varied experience which 
he wished to hand down to his grandchildren, in verses 
easily remembered from their acrostic character. Gf. also 112. 

But spiritual joys here and hereafter are frequently set 
forth as a motive to well-doing and as the especial reward 
of the righteous transcending all earthly prosperity. 

(b) Above all, Jehovah himself is the exceeding great reward 
of the righteous : 16. 2, 8, " my Goodness, there is nothing 
beside Thee to the saints who are in earth " : v. 5, " Jehovah 
Is the portion of my inheritance and of my cup" : v. 11, 
" Fulness of joys is in Thy presence, at Thy right hand are 
pleasures for evermore " : 17. 15, " But I, in righteousness 
shall I behold Thy face ; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy image " : 21. 6, " For Thou wilt appoint him 
blessings for ever; Thou wilt gladden him with joy in 
connection with Thy presence " : for righteousness is the 
chief of blessings, 24, 5, "He shall receive blessing from 
Jehovah, even righteousness from the God of his salvation," 

B B 2 
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In 37. 4, " Delight thyself in Jehovah " testifies to a feeling 
of spiritual happiness in communion with God, even though 
the advice is supported by a promise which may include 
temporal benefits: "and He will give thee the desires of 
thy heart." 63. 8, "Thy loving-kindness is better than 
life" ; he will therefore praise God throughout his life ; u and 
my soul shall be filled as with marrow and fatness": and 
for pleasure in worshipping God see 65. 4 ; 100 ; 122 ; 
and many others. 

In 73. 28-28 Asaph sets forth forcibly the truth that com- 
munion with God on earth is a joy which far outweighs all 
the prosperity of the wicked. He had been as stupid as 
behemoth, the biggest of brutes, not to have seen this from 
the first. " Being with Thee I have no desire in the earth " ; 
u But I, drawing near to God is good for me." 

(c) To keep God's law is itself a source of pleasure in- 
dependently of any beneficial results which may ensue : 
19. 9, 10, The judgments of Jehovah are "more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey 
and the dropping of honey-combs." This truth is of frequent 
recurrence in the great psalm which glorifies the Law; see 
119. 14, 24, 85, 48, 70, 72, 127, 162, 167. 

(rf) Exhortations to rejoice and be glad in Jehovah are 
frequent, especially in connection with religious worship, quite 
independently of any temporal benefits which His favour may 
bestow. 

In 42. 4 the psalmist's great sorrow is that he cannot join 
any longer in the festal throng as it moves upward to the 
house of God with the voice of joy and praise. In 43. 8, 4, 
the same psalmist on a later occasion prays that he may 
once again draw near to the altar of God, " the God of the 
joy of my gladness." Cf. 122. 1 ; 95. 1, 2. 

(e) It is a joy to the righteous to hear of the goodness 
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of God displayed to others : 34. 2, " My soul shall make Jier 
boast in Jehovah, the humble shall hear and be glad." 

Such joy is also implied in the many passages where the 
psalmist expresses his intention of telling to the congregation 
or to the righteous the great goodness of God to himself: 
22. 22, 25 ; 40. 10. 

There is also joy at the spectacle of God's justice executed 
upon earth : 58. 10, " The righteous will rejoice when he 
seeth the vengeance " : cf. 64. 10 ; 67. 4 ; 68. 3. 

So also in 98 Jehovah has shewn His righteousness in 
the sight of the heathen ; all the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of God. Therefore all the earth is sum- 
moned to rejoice at the past, and again to rejoice in the 
assurance which is given for the future, that He will come 
to judge the earth in righteousness. Cf. 96. 11-18. 

Even the holiness of God is a source of joy (30. 4 ; 97. 12), 
though tempered with awe (2. 11) ; for in hope of the for- 
giveness of sins the righteous may rejoice and shout for 
joy (32. 11). 

(/) The many passages which lay stress on spiritual joy 
enable us to enter into the psalmist's ideal of happiness or 
blessedness. The Hebrew word is plural, as expressing feelings 
of happiness. In English we generally use "happiness" 
of a condition due to an earthly cause of pleasure, and 
" blessedness " where the cause is spiritual, as A.V. in 128. 2, 
"Happy shalt thou be," and 32. 1, "Blessed is he whose 
unrighteousness is forgiven." 

Some have desired to limit the meaning of "happiness" 
in Hebrew to good fortune or a belief that the external 
rewards of righteousness will sooner or later be assigned* 
There is no need to exclude these external rewards ; but the 
passages shew that spiritual joy is also a main constituent 
of happiness. Thus in 32. 1 it is impossible to suppose 
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that the happiness of the forgiven consists merely in the 
hope of external rewards of righteousness. In 41. 1 the 
man who is kind to the sick is not regarded as exempt 
from the ills of life, but his reward is not merely deliverance 
from them when they befall him. This is a source of hap- 
piness mainly as an indication of the loving care of Jehovah 
(v. 12). So in 84. 5 the pilgrims to the Temple are happy 
in spite of drenching rain, treacherous morasses, and all the 
perils of a long journey : cf. 65. 4 ; 119. 1, 2. 

(4) The Ideal. — The psalms, for the most part, use general 
language, speaking of the righteous, the upright, the perfect ; 
but we naturally desire to know in detail what virtues or 
graces were comprised in these terms, what graces were held 
in highest esteem, what progress had been made in each 
grace, and whether the psalms afford any evidence of the 
growth of moral teaching or advance of the moral standard. 

The psalms pourtray the ideal moral characteristics of three 
personages, — the priest, the minister of state, the religious 
man. (a) In 15 the character of the priest is largely negative. 
Positively, he should be perfect, of righteous habits, truthful 
in thought, lowly in his own eyes, but honouring religious 
men, keeping his oath at all costs. On the other hand, he 
must not slander with his tongue, nor do any evil to his 
neighbour, nor even put a reproach upon him ; he must 
not lend money upon interest, nor take a bribe against the 
innocent. 

This character is briefly repeated in 24. 4. He must be 
clean of hands, pure of heart, faithful to his oath, and not 
lift up to vanity a soul which belongs to Jehovah (Heb. 
" a soul which is mine," not as A.V. " his soul " : for the 
sudden introduction of Jehovah as speaking, see p. 24). 

(b) In 101 David lays before God some few principles 
for his guidance as king. He is conscious of his own good 
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intentions, but is aware of the necessity of employing 
ministers of good character to carry them ont. Positively, 
they are to be faithful and of unblemished life (v. 6). But 
here also the description is mainly negative. He will not 
retain the froward heart, the malicious, the secret slanderer, 
the proud and arrogant, the worker of deceit, the speaker of 
lies. 

(c) In 112 we have a description of the man who fears 
Jehovah. He is gracious and merciful, therein reflecting 
the character of Jehovah (111. 4). He is righteous, good, 
kindly lending money, and "can support his words and 
deeds in judgment." He has a free hand and gives liberally 
to the poor. 

The description given in this late psalm shews an advance 
in many points upon the descriptions which date from 
David's reign. It is wholly positive, whereas they are 
mainly negative. In regard to money, we have the kind 
offer of a loan in place of mere abstinence from usury; 
the liberal dispersion of gifts to the poor in place of the 
elementary virtue of not taking a bribe to condemn the 
innocent. In regard to justice he is so far from being a 
false witness or a partial judge, that each word he speaks, 
each claim he makes, he can support before the Court. 

(5) Humility. — Prominent among the graces of the good 
man is humility. In A.V. dndv is generally rendered "meek" : 
but the idea has reference to God rather than to our fellow 
men, and corresponds rather to humility. The humble is 
one who does not take credit to himself for anything he is 
or has, but gives all the glory to God. Thus in 34. 2, " My 
soul shall make her boast in the Lord, the humble shall 
hear and be glad." The emphasis lies on "in the Lord," 
in contrast to boasting in his own cunning : those who are 
likeminded will rejoice in sympathy. Israel is exhorted to 
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praise Jehovah their Maker and King, "for He taketh 
pleasure in His people, he will beautify the humble with 
salvation " (149. 4) ; that is, those who assign to God the 
praise, and take no credit to themselves for what is entirely 
His doing, He will adorn with salvation ; according to the 
usual law of His action, who "supperteth the humble, casting 
the wicked to the ground" (147. 6). 

The humble is contrasted with the proud who denies the 
providence of God (10. 12, 17) ; and in 76. 9 with such a 
boaster as Sennacherib (Isa. 37. 24). Jehovah will teach 
His way to the humble (25. 9), to those whom past failure 
has taught to look to Him for righteousness (v. 7). Such 
also will share in the sacrificial feast which the ideal 
Sufferer will make after His deliverance (22. 26) ; such will 
see and rejoice in David's sacrifice of thanksgiving (69. 32), 
conscious of their own weakness and trusting in Jehovah. 
A sense of helplessness is not humility. It may lead to 
forgetfulness and anger. Thus in 37. 11 the victim of some 
false charge (v. 6) is urged to leave the matter quietly to 
God, and to forego wrath; for the crafty man shall soon 
be cut off but the humble shall inherit the land. In this 
passage the word comes nearest to our idea of meekness, 
but the sense is the same as elsewhere, those who look to 
God from consciousness of their own incapacity. Cf. 9. 12. 

This grace of humility is attributed to God Himself in 
18. 35, A. V., "Thy gentleness hath made me great": 
in the margin, "With Thy meekness Thou hast multiplied 
me." God " humbles Himself to behold the things in heaven 
and earth " (113. 6). The ideal king, in contrast to the great 
conquerors of the East, will be the champion of humility 
(45. 4). 

Humility is a favourite grace with David. It occurs in 
his psalms nine times out of twelve. Gf. 181. 
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The adjective "humble" is often confounded with "afflict- 
ed," but the two words are quite distinct. The Hebrew 
dndv has always the moral sense of humility : the similar 
word dni always implies affliction, although we may some- 
times gather from the context that the affliction has produced 
humility. 

(6) Sins of the Tongue. — The extraordinary prominence 
given to sins of the tongue can hardly escape the notice 
of the most casual reader of the Psalms. This is most 
remarkable in the Davidic psalms, and accords with the 
position of David. A man of humble origin, suddenly raised 
to the first place among Saul's subjects, and marked out by 
Divine appointment as the future king, would be exposed to 
detraction. This natural jealousy would be stimulated by 
Saul's hatred of David, which ensured a welcome to every 
slander or false charge of treachery. False witness, skilful 
flattery, and legal chicanery have always been favourite 
modes of ruining an enemy in the East, hence the tongue 
becomes a powerful weapon; e.g. "To our tongues will we 
give power, our lips are with us " (12. 4). 

The tongue is " an open grave " (5. 9), " a sharp sword " 
(55. 21 ; 57. 4 ; 64. 3), "deadly as a serpent" (140. 3 ; 58. 4), 
"cutting unexpectedly like a razor" (52. 2). It is by his 
tongue that the money-lender crushes his victim (10. 7), and 
the false accuser enriches himself (73. 8-10). The slander is 
sent forth in secret like an arrow (64. 4). 

The words of the mouth are no expression of the 
thoughts of the heart (12. 2). They may be smoother than 
butter while war is in the heart, softer than oil and yet 
drawn swords (55. 21) ; men bless with the mouth and curse 
in the heart (62. 4). Yet God notes every word uttered 
by the tongue (139. 4), and will punish (64. 8; 12. 3 ; 
cf. 34. 12). 
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On the other hand, the righteous man will restrain his 
tongue from evil and pride (34. 18), from secret and open 
slander (15. 8 ; 50. 19 f .), from uttering sceptical thoughts 
(39. 2 ; 73. 15) ; and will employ it in declaring the praises 
of God (51. 15 ; 66. 16), or in uttering wisdom, judgment, 
or truth (37. 80 ; 45. 1). 

Other vices or sins which are of frequent occurrence are : 
pride, covetousness, bribery and wrong judgment, oppression, 
the returning evil for good, fretfulness, and anger. Unclean- 
ness is named only once (50. 18). 

The force of evil habit is stated in 19. 13 ; 119. 138, and 
implied in 1. 1. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

INSPIIU.TION OP THE PSALMS. 

THE preceding chapters have dealt with the Psalms mainly 
on their human side. They have endeavoured to guide 
the religious student in examining the Psalms from a literary 
and intellectual point of view. But to treat the Psalms 
merely or chiefly as Hebrew poetry, to regard them solely 
as specimens of literary effort in a branch of the Semitic 
race, is to degrade them, to wilfully shut the eyes to their 
distinguishing characteristics. It is convenient, however, in 
studying the inspired writings to deal separately with the 
human and Divine elements. 

The inspiration of the Psalms was already a belief of the 
Apostles and the earliest Jewish Christians. To Gentiles the 
ground of belief would be the use made of the Psalms by our 
Lord and by His Apostles (see the Appendix). This testi- 
mony would be fully supported by their own study. 

The principle set forth by St. Paul (1 Cor. 2. 14), that 
spiritual truths are spiritually discerned, is especially true of 
the Psalms. The Spirit speaking within us bears witness to 
the Spirit speaking without. Here also, as with other truths 
of the Catholic faith, the charge of " enthusiasm," which 
might be brought against the individual, is obviated by 
appeal to the spiritual consciousness of the Universal Church. 
The inspiration of the Psalms is a truth which has been held 
"semper, ubique, ab omnibus." In all ages of Christian 
history wherever the Christian faith has spread, all the best 
and holiest men have recognised in the Psalms the voice of 
the Spirit of God. 
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We may remark in passing, that this inner witness of the 
Spirit will apply also to other parts of Scripture. Critics 
tell us that the aocount of Creation in Genesis is derived from 
the Chaldean accounts. The resemblances have been greatly 
exaggerated, but setting this aside and assuming that we have 
discovered the literary source of the early chapters of Genesis, 
we ask whence comes the difference ? Difference is as im- 
portant as resemblance in all true reasoning. Let any one 
read the two accounts consecutively or alternately, and if he 
cannot see that Genesis is a writing of a totally different 
character, the fault lies in himself. Genesis differs in kind, 
aud not only in degree, from its supposed original. 

Again, attention has been drawn to the resemblances 
between the religious rites of Israel and those of other 
Semitic tribes. Here also the question arises, Why did the 
other Semites retain their sanguinary and absurd superstitions, 
whilst one tribe alone, the tribe of Israel, attained to the 
refined forms of ritual which are enacted by the Mosaic Law ? 

In both cases we may see the Holy Spirit of God selecting, 
elevating, transmuting, by the agency of inspired men. 

The Psalms and other Religious Poetry. 

The position occupied by the Psalms is unique. We have 
but to contrast them with other religious poetry to see this. 
The Psalms are different in kind from the hymns of the 
Vedas or of the Zend Avesta. The day has gone by when 
this could be ascribed to "Semitic monotheism," which was 
supposed to be a peculiar endowment of the race. The re- 
searches of archaeologists have now made us sufficiently 
familiar with the religion of the Semitic races of Babylon 
and the East, to know that those vast literatures present 
nothing which can be compared with the Psalms. (See 
Church, Sacred Poetry of Early Religions.) 
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History bears witness to the unique influence of the 
Psalms. They have met the spiritual needs of men in all 
ages. Amid all the changes of religion and philosophy, 
through every advance of science or culture, amid all pro- 
gress in arts or inventions, the Psalms have still been found 
to supply the best forms of expression for the religious 
feelings, the choicest means of lifting up the soul to God. 
Greek and Latin poetry have had great influence upon 
European literature, upon its form and its thought ; but such 
influence is insignificant in comparison with the work of the 
Psalms upon the devotional feelings and the practical life of 
Europe and, we may add, America and Australia. 

The hymns of the Vedas have been for centuries dead. 
Modern research has brought them again into the light of 
day. Efforts are made to galvanize them into life, to make 
them once again an influence upon the race to whose religion 
they belong, but they are lifeless. Nor can we conceive of 
their adoption in the West. Equally inconceivable is it that 
the newly deciphered hymns of Egypt, of Babylon, of Assyria, 
will ever become the familiar songs of any race. But the 
Psalms are still living and energizing and extending the 
sphere of their influence. Wherever the religion of Christ 
has been carried to the races of the East, the Psalms have 
found a ready acceptance. They have worked their way into 
the hearts of India and China, as thoroughly as into the 
hearts of Europe. 

This fact is very remarkable, and h priori most improb- 
able. The race of Israel has not left its mark on the history 
of the world for literature or art, for politics or philosophy ; 
but its sacred poetry has influenced, and is still influencing, 
the religious life of the most progressive branches of the 
human family in every part of the world. The testimony 
of the Christian consciousness supplies the solution of the 
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problem. The Spirit of Him who created man has pro- 
vided for man the fittest words of penitence and prayer, the 
noblest forms of praise and adoration, to draw His redeemed 
into closer union with Himself. 

If we turn to consider the influence of the Psalms on the 
individual soul, we find in them more than choicest forms 
of expression for religious feeling. They quicken, deepen, 
and elevate feeling. Sympathy with the mood of the psalm- 
ist affects us as we read. They illustrate the contagious 
influence of prophesy, as when Saul joined in the worship 
of the sons of the prophets (1 Sam. 10. 10). They raise us 
toward their own high level of praise and thanksgiving. 

The Psalms possess in an eminent degree that main 
characteristic of the Word of God, depth. The student 
never feels that he has reached the bottom. Competent 
minds have fathomed the depths of the greatest of merely 
human minds, as Plato or Aristotle, Shakespeare or Browning. 
But the study of the Psalms ever reveals "in the lowest 
deep a lower depth." Christian sacred poetry, though largely 
founded upon the Psalms, and enriched with a fuller revela- 
tion of the truth, makes us sensible at once of the gulf 
which separates the best of merely human words from those 
which the Holy Spirit has peculiarly inspired. The Latin 
hymns of the medieval Church with their exquisite beauty 
of form, the poems of George Herbert with their quaint 
conceits, the Christian year with its religious contemplation 
of Nature, the simpler hymns of Charles Wesley with their 
strain of personal piety, all alike fall short in this respect. 
They fail to open out on all sides an infinite expansion. 
They give us single rays of elementary colours, but not the 
light of the sun. 

As compared with other books of the Old Testament, the 
Psalms are distinguished by the fact that they consist to a 
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very great extent of words addressed to God. The Prophets 
consist mainly of the words of God addressed to man. 
Occasionally the prophet speaks to God, as Habakkuk and 
Jeremiah. The history books tell us of God's dealing with 
His people, and teach the lessons of His providential rule. 
Job contains the outpouring before God of a troubled spirit. 
But the Psalms more especially bring the soul into direct 
and close communion with God. They bring home to us 
that everywhere and at every moment we have secret but 
real access to a Father of infinite pity, loving-kindness, and 
goodness, to whom we may confide all our distresses and 
commit all our ways. 

The Inspiration of the Psalms not Inferior. 

Prominence has lately been given to the theory that the 
Hagiographa, at the head of which stand the Psalms, are on 
a lower level as regards their inspiration than the other two 
sections of the Canon as divided by the Jews. The in- 
spiration of the writers of these books is said to be "not 
primary, like that of lawgivers and prophets, but mediate and 
secondary ; expressive of the intense hold which the principles 
implanted by lawgivers and prophets took on other classes. 1 ' 
It is admitted that there was "a prophetic element in the 
Psalter, perhaps more literary than strictly prophetic, but an 
instance of the way in which different forms of inspiration 
shade off into each other." 

That there should be "different forms" of inspiration we 
may readily avow; but the writer means " different degrees"; 
for he shews how we gradually pass downward to the purely 
secular love song, named after Solomon, until we touch the 
bottom in Esther : for " if the Canon of the Old Testament 
is anywhere at fault it is in regard to the Book of Esther " 
(Sanday, Bamptm Lectures, pp. xix, 191 ff.). Secondary 
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inspiration carries with it the idea of inspiration in a less 
degree. 

When it is said that the inspiration of the lawgivers and 
prophets is primary, and that of the Psalms secondary, what 
is meant appears to be this: the Prophets utter what God 
gives them to say, prefacing their words with "Thus said 
Jehovah"; also they distinguish between their own utterances 
and the words which God puts into their mouths. On the 
other hand, the Psalms consist for the most part of the 
utterances of the Psalmist's feelings and prayers and thoughts 
which are due to his firm grasp on prophetic truth. 

Thus we have primary inspiration in Jer. 7. 1-3, "The 
word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Stand in 
the gate of the Lord's house and proclaim there this word, 
and say, Hear the word of the Lord. . . . Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, the Gk)d of Israel, Amend your ways and 
your doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place.*' 
But only secondary inspiration, e.g., in Ps. 37. 9, " For evil 
doers shall be cut off, but they that wait upon the Lord they 
shall inherit the earth" (cf. v. 27, "Depart from evil, and 
do good, and dwell for evermore " ), because the psalmist does 
not say, "Thus said Jehovah," or tell us in any way that he 
was conscious of inspiration. 

Primary inspiration, therefore, will reach its highest point 
in Haggai. In two chapters, amounting to thirty-eight verses, 
we have, "Jehovah said" (8 times); "saith Jehovah" (12 
times) ; " The word of Jehovah was " (4 times) ; twice 
Haggai records a command to speak ; once we are told that 
Jehovah sent him; and once again, "Said Haggai the 
messenger of Jehovah in a message of Jehovah." 

And yet it is difficult to see why there is a higher degree 
of inspiration in Jer. 5. 22, "Fear ye not me? saith the 
Lord," than in the psalmist's "Fear the Lord, ye His 
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sainte" (34. 9); or why "Do not I fill heaven and earth? 
saith the Lord' 9 (Jer. 23. 24) is superior to Ps. 130. 
Assuming that Jeremiah were the inspired original and 
Ps. 130 an inspired comment upon it, why is the inspiration 
of the psalm lower in degree and quality ? 

This attempt to disparage the inspiration of the Psalter 
does not rest upon very solid ground. 

(a) It is opposed to the testimony of the Spirit in the 
Church. The Psalms have ever been regarded as the very 
flower and crown of the Old Testament. 

It has no support in the authority of our Lord or of His 
Apostles or of the writers of the New Testament, who quote 
the Psalter more freely than any other book. 

(b) The charge of inferior inspiration appears to be due 
to the reasons alleged for belief in the inspiration of the 
Prophets, viz., (1) they claim it; (2) their contemporaries 
admitted the claim; (3) from Moses to Makchi; (4) any 
other explanation is difficult; (5) their teaching is worthy 
of the claim (Sanday, 147 ff.). Here the chief ground of 
our belief is the claim of the prophets, the witness which 
they bear to themselves; from which it is inferred that 
writers who do not make such a claim, or so carefully dis- 
tinguish their own words from the words of God, are inspired 
in a secondary, *'.*., a lower degree. 

But speech or silence could not affect the fact of in- 
spiration, if the degree were equal. They might, perhaps, 
affect the grounds of our belief. Silence might give us less 
ground for the belief, less which would satisfy the reason. 
But our belief in the inspiration of Scripture is not grounded 
in the first instance on reason. Its true and proper base is 
the testimony of our Lord and His Apostles, and the witness 
of the Spirit in the Church. Grounds of reason restrain from 
excess, preserve from error, co-ordinate with other truths, 
s. ion. C C 
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defend and support the witness of the Spirit ; but they are 
not the starting point of belief. The silence of the psalmists 
is in large measure due to their very different position and aim. 

The prophets came forward most frequently with some 
special declaration of the will of Jehovah in a particular 
state of things, often requiring immediate action. Naturally 
they appeal constantly to the voice of Jehovah as giving 
them their authority. Isaiah and Jeremiah move among 
parties of hostile politicians, and are careful to guard their 
inspired utterances from any suspicion of party politics. 

With the psalmists it was far otherwise. They had not 
to descend into the arena and fight with beasts. They wrote 
for sympathetic readers or hearers. No one needed to read 
or to listen unless he pleased. They did not deal with dis- 
puted points of foreign or domestic politics. They laid down 
broad principles of action -and left them to influence the 
conscience. They provided worshippers with suitable words 
of prayer and praise. 

(c) The inspiration of psalmist and prophet was similar 
in essence, though different in manifestation. A complete 
analysis of inspiration may be beyond our human capacities, 
but thus far at least we may venture. 

A thought or series of thoughts is placed in the prophet's 
mind, he clothes the thought in language of his own, in his 
own style and in the style of his day, under the guidance 
of the Spirit so far as is needed for the purpose of God 
extending through the ages. 

In the case of the psalmist, the Holy Spirit works in his 
heart a joyous feeling of thanksgiving, or a humble trust, or 
a deep penitence, or some other of His manifold graces. 
The psalmist is moved to give appropriate utterance to the 
feelings wrought in him. He writes in his own style, in the 
style of his day, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit so 
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far as is needed for the purpose of God extending through 
the ages. 

What ground is there for the contention that the inspiration 
of the prophet is primary, and that of the psalmist secondary 
and, as is implied, of a lower degree? 

It is hardly possible to believe that the psalmists were 
unconscious of their inspiration, even though they are not 
ever prefixing, "Thus said Jehovah." For certain psalms 
are regarded as Messianic because they go beyond anything 
which could be said of a human king. The psalmist would 
be aware that these transcendent thoughts were not "any 
imagination of his own. 1 * 

In 2 Sam. 23 we have recorded "the last words of 
David." He claims for himself direct inspiration. "The 
Spirit of Jehovah spake in me, and His word was upon my 
tongue. Said the God of Israel, to me spake the Bock of 
Israel." 

Few will now maintain that the inspired psalmist was a 
passive instrument in the hands of the Holy Spirit ; that he 
was but a pen in the hand of a writer ; a flute breathed 
on by a musician ; or that in an ecstacy he poured out words 
automatically without conscious exercise of thought or will. 

(d) The psalmists make direct claim to inspiration. Some- 
times they use the same mode of expression as the prophets. 
Thus, "To thee, my heart, hath He said" (27. 8); "A 
Divine utterance to the wicked concerning transgression is 
within my heart" (36. 1). 

In 85. 8, after prayer for mercy, the psalmist says, " I will 
hear what the God, Jehovah will speak ; for He will speak 
peace to His people and to His saints." Similarly Habakkuk 
(2. 1) says, " I will stand upon my watch and set me upon 
the tower, and will watch to see what He will say unto me " 
(in me). 

C C 2 
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In other passages where Jehovah is represented as speaking, 
though it is not said that He spoke to the psalmist, it is 
certain the psalmist is not uttering his "own imagination/ 9 
but a truth which has been revealed to him ; 110. 1, " A 
Divine utterance of Jehovah to my Lord " ; v. 4, " Jehovah 
hath sworn and will not repent " ; where the reference is not 
to other Scriptures, as in some passages (2. 5), but the 
revelation is made to the psalmist himself. 

The solemn scene of judgment described in 50 represents 
Jehovah as speaking at length. The psalmist certainly did 
not think these judgments were his own imaginations, any 
more than Samuel when he spoke to Saul on the same subject 
(1 Sam. 15. 22), or Isaiah when he reproved Israel at a later 
date (1. 10 flf.). 

So in 60. 6, " God hath spoken in His holiness .... Mine 
is Gilead, etc.," we have a passage which deals with a crisis 
in the national history, like the prophecy of Isaiah in regard 
to the invasion of Sennacherib. 

There are numerous passages where God is introduced as 
speaking briefly or at length. This use is anything but rare 
in the psalms. We cannot regard it as merely a poetic 
device to give dramatic liveliness to the psalms. Such re- 
verent minds as those of the psalmists would never put words 
into the mouth of God which they did not know to come 
from Him. 

It is admitted that in these passages the form resembles 
that of the prophet. They contain a revelation coming 
from without, from God, "and clearly distinguished from 
any imagination of his own." But, it is added, "it would 
be wrong to argue from these data that the psalmists 
possessed the full measure of prophetic inspiration"; rather 
we are to suppose "even in these there may be a cer- 
tain literary element," i.e., the writer only dramatizes an 
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imagination of his own for the sake of poetic effect. We 
may. allow that poetic form might modify the manner of 
reference to Divine inspiration, bat the point at issue is 
whether the psalmist distinguished his own imagination from 
that which God put in his heart. 

(e) But even where he is silent as to the inspiration of God 
the psalmist would not think that his words expressed his 
own imagination. There are numerous passages which shew 
that they regarded God as the source of all moral and 
spiritual truth, as well as the ultimate cause of all good 
action. The psalmists would attribute to God whatever 
there was in their hearts of right thought or feeling. 

Thus God "causes to know" (16. 11; 25. 4, 14; 39. 4 
51. 6; 90. 12; 143. 8); instructs (25. 8, 12 ; 27. 11; 32. 8 
86. 11; 119, twice); teaches (25. 4, 5, 9 ; 71. 17 ; 94. 10, 12 
143. 10; 119, nine times); "causes to walk 1 ' (25. 5, 9; 119, 
35; gives prudence (32.8); and wisdom (119. 98); counsels 
(16. 7; 32. 8); beside rebuking, correcting, leading, guiding, 
and generally influencing man's inner life. 

Not only moral sentiments and moral practice, but the 
emotions also are directly influenced by Jehovah. The 
feeling of religious joy is His gift, due to His immediate 
action ; and not, as some would say, the natural consequence 
of an agreeable environment; e.g. 4. 7, "Thou hast put 
gladness in my heart,* 9 in the midst of trouble, surpassing 
all gladness which prosperity could bestow on others ; 21. 6, 
"Thou wilt make him rejoice with gladness in communion 
with Thy presence": cf. 30. 11; 51. 8 ; 86. 4 ; 90. 15 ; 
97. 11. 

Nowhere is the direct action of Jehovah upon the heart 
of man more clearly stated than in 51. David implores God 
to wash him, to cleanse him, to purge him, to create in him 
a clean heart, to renew in him a spirit firmly set to do His 
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will. The habitual sense of God's presence within him has 
been heretofore his great source of joy ; he has felt (if one 
may so speak) the direct influence of Person upon person ; 
God's Holy Spirit has been dwelling within him, making 
him glad with the joy of salvation, supporting him in every 
trial with the grace of willing self-sacrifice. 

Jehovah heals the soul that is wounded by sin (41. 4), 
or sorrow (147. 3) ; refreshes the fainting soul (23. 3, or 
restores) ; implants the conviction of His providential care 
(36. 8, " Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation "). 

For His influence upon the conscience and the will, 
see p. 386. 

The "heart" is a comprehensive figure in Hebrew, and 
inoludes both moral and intellectual powers, as well as the 
will and the feelings. Jehovah establishes the heart (10. 17), 
.and strengthens it (27. 14) ; He turns it away from evil 
(141. 4), and inclines it to His testimonies (119. 36). He 
unites it to Himself (86. 11 ; cf. Gen. 40. 6 ; Isa. 14. 20, the 
only other instances of the verb), or concentrates it upon 
Himself. He enlarges it, ue. fills it with large views and 
exuberant feelings (110. 32 ; cf. 1 Kin. 4. 29 ; Isa. 60. 5). 

Men thus conscious of the ever-present, all -pervading 
influence of God, would not feel it necessary to assert at 
every step that the words which they spoke were given them 
by God, or that the feelings which prompted them were 
inspired by God. As we have seen, there was no occasion 
for them to do so. 

The psalmists appear to have recognised the distinction 
between the various media of revelation and the direct in- 
fluence of God upon the soul. In 10 we have three modes 
of obtaining spiritual knowledge set before us, — the contem- 
plation of God's works, the study of God's law, the inward 
influence of God upon the heart. 
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In 119, which celebrates the praises of the Law, the 
direct influence of God is also frequently mentioned. The 
historical psalms imply a knowledge of written records, and 
are of the nature of an inspired commentary upon history, 
or an inspired lesson on the uses of history. But nowhere 
do they suggest that the truths thus obtained are of less 
value than those which God has taught more directly. 

How then do the Psalms differ from the sacred poems of 
uninspired men, for their thoughts also were influenced by 
the Holy Spirit ? The main point is the fact that a difference 
has been recognised. The great Christian poets would be the 
most eager to admit it. They have always looked up to the 
Psalms as different in kind from their own poetry; and the 
testimony of the Spirit in the Church has been the same 
in all ages. How the difference was produced, in what it 
consists, what are its precise limits, it may be impossible to 
say ; but there can be no doubt that there is such a difference 
as puts the Psalms in a class by themselves, as inspired in 
a way in which other poems are not. 
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THE USB OF THE PSALMS IN THE NEW TES TAMEN T.* 

(1) Title and Author. 

THE Synoptists rarely refer to the Psalms by any title. 
In St. Matt. 13. 35, a quotation from Ps. 78. 2 is called 
" that which was uttered through the prophet, saying." Our 
Lord quotes Ps. 118. 22 as "in the Scriptures " (Matt. 
21. 42), and, quoting Ps. 110. 1, says, " How then does David 
in spirit call him, Lord?" (see below). 

St. John refers to the Psalms— (1) indefinitely, "it is 
written " (2. 17 ; 6. 31) ; (2) as " the text " or " the Scripture " 
(7. 42; 13. 18; 19. 24, 28, 36); (3) "your law" (10. 34), 
"the saying which is in their law" (15. 25). The title 
"law" is extended to the whole of the Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant also in John 12. 34, Bom. 3. 19, 1 Cor. 14. 
21, according to the usual manner of the rabbinic schools, 
which contrasted the written with the oral teaching, "this 
is from that which the law " (says), with " this is from that 
which rabbis" (say). 

In the Acts, St. Peter quotes "the Book of Psalms" 
(1. 20), and what "David says" (2. 25, 34); but in his 
Epistles, St. Peter only adapts and quotes without naming 
the source. 

The Church of Jerusalem quoted Ps. 2 as an utterance 
of* God, "who through the Holy Ghost, the mouth of David 
Thy servant our father, didst say " (Acts 4. 25). 

St. Paul says, " It is written in the Second Psalm " ; but, 
as the context shews, he regards Ps. 16 as an utterance of 

* The reference! are to the text of Weatcott and Ilort. 
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God: "And as concerning that He raised Him up from 
the dead . . . He hath spoken on this wise . . . Because 
He saith also in another " (Acts 13. 33-35). Some, however, 
render, " (The Scripture) saith," as in Eph. 4. 8, " wherefore 
saith (He or The Scripture)." Elsewhere in his Epistles 
St. Paul uses the indefinite " it is written," except in Rom. 4. 
6 ; 11. 9, " David saith " (Ps. 32. 1, 2 ; 69. 22, 23). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews quotes the Psalms, 
once indefinitely, " for it is witnessed of Him " (7. 17; perhaps 
also 4. 7), once as the words of the human writer, "for one 
testified" (2. 6) ; but elsewhere the words of the Psalms are 
quoted as utterances of some one Person of the Holy Trinity. 
Psalms 2, 97, 104, 45, 110, are quoted as spoken by God 
the Father (Heb. 1. 6-9, 13; 5. 5, 6; 6. 20). Psalms 22, 40, 
are quoted as spoken by God the Son (Heb. 2. 12; 10. 5). 
Ps. 95. 7-11 is introduced by "As saith the Holy Spirit" 
(Heb. 3. 7). In the exhortation which follows, he uses 
the impersonal "hath said," but the context makes it clear 
that the subject is God, or the Spirit, and not The Scripture 
(Heb. 4. 3, 4, 7, 8). In Heb. 4. 7, we read, "Again (He) 
defineth a certain day, i To-Day,' saying in David, after so 
long a time." Bishop Westcott explains this, "saying in 
the person of David." We may then compare Heb. 10, 5, 
where the words of Ps. 40. 6-8 are quoted as spoken by 
Christ on coming into the world. In their original place 
they express the feelings of David, or, in any case, of the 
writer. Others explain, "in the book of David," referring 
to Bom. 11. 2, "in Elias," which is not a parallel case; 
but Bom. 9. 25, "in Hosea," admits of either explanation. 

Thus Psalms are attributed to David by our Lord (110. 1 ; 
Matt. 22. 44), by St. Peter (16. 8-11 ; 110. 1 : Acta 2. 25, 34), 
by the Church at Jerusalem (2. 1 : Acts 4. 25), by St. Paul 
(32.1, 2; 69. 22, 23; Bom. 4. 6; 11. 9), by the writer to 
the Hebrews (95. 7: Heb. 4. 7). Of these psalms, 16, 32, 
69, and 110, have the heading, "To David," whilst 2 and 
95 have no heading. Modern criticism denies that these 
psalms were written by David, and has raised, in an acute 
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form, the question, how far, if at all, the utterances of the 
Lord and His disciples determine the authorship of these 
psalms? 

It is rightly affirmed that the object of our Lord and of 
His disciples was not to decide questions of literary history 
or criticism; that the knowledge of the disciples in these 
points was only the knowledge of their day, and was not 
affected by their inspiration; and that our Lord Himself 
condescended to submit to the same limitations. These 
principles would cover all cases except our Lord's use of 
Ps. 110. For in all other cases nothing important depends 
upon Davidic authorship. 

If it can be proved that Pss. 2, 16, 32, 60, 05, were not 
written by David, we can admit that the N.T. writers 
accepted the theory of their own age which assigned the 
whole Psalter to David. Or we can adopt the theory that 
the Psalter was quoted as "David," just as we quote 
2 Samuel without implying that Samuel wrote the history 
of David's reign. 

St. Paul's argument is unaffected by the authorship of 
Pss. 32 and 60. The teaching of Ps. 05 holds good for any 
author who lived some centuries after the Exodus. Ps. 2 
foumd its fulfilment in Christ, whoever may have been the 
author. St. Peter's argument on the day of Pentecost is 
somewhat less forcible if Ps. 16 be not written by David; 
but it is still sound, for the author was certainly dead, and 
his hope had not found fulfilment in himself. We cannot 
lay down h priori the amount of human error which the 
Holy Spirit might allow in an inspired writing; at the same 
time we have a right to throw on modern critics the burden 
of proof when they contradict a tradition of authorship, 
written or oral, just as is done in secular literature. It has 
been shewn above that no sufficient reasons have been 
alleged for rejecting the traditional ascription to David of 
Pss. 16 and 60. 

But our Lord's use of Ps. 110 stands on different ground. 
Those who deny that psalm to David consider that our 
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Lord occupied really (or assumed for the occasion) the 
position of the Pharisees, and convinced them on an hypo- 
thesis accepted by both (or on their own hypothesis), of 
being ignorant of Scripture. Such an explanation falls far 
short of what the passage requires. Still less can we suppose 
that our Lord merely desired to puzzle His opponents in 
return for their effort to pose Him. Although our Lord 
asks a question, His object is to draw attention to a truth 
of the nature of the Messiah, who is to be at once David's 
Son and David's Lord, seated at the right hand of Jehovah. 
If the psalm is not David's, the teaching falls to the ground. 
It is true that we cannot lay down d priori the limitations 
of our Lord's knowledge as Man, yet it is all but incredible 
that He should have stooped to base His teaching upon 
what is at length known to be a false assumption. The 
limitations of our Lord's human nature were not inconsistent 
with His perfection at each stage. We may illustrate His 
intellectual from His moral position. As a young child His 
knowledge of right and wrong would be limited by His age, 
yet He did not commit acts which further knowledge shewed 
to be wrong; so in matters of literary history, His know- 
ledge may have been that of His age, and yet He would 
be preserved from grounding His teaching upon what increase 
of knowledge might prove to be error. Certainly nothing 
short of the most overpowering reasons can suffice to con- 
vince a reverent mind that the Word of God would mislead 
those whom He came to teach, or would endorse their errors. 
On the contrary, it has been shewn above that Ps. 110, 
explained as written by David of the Messiah, gains a depth 
and fulness of meaning which amply supports tradition. 

(2) The Psalms are Quoted Directly as Fulfilled Prophecy, 
though more frequently Indirectly. 

In the Synoptic Gospels the Psalms are only once quoted 
as prophecy. St. Matthew (13. 34 f.) tells us that Jesus 
spake in parables to the crowds, and apart from parable was 
speaking nothing to them, that it might be fulfilled which 
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was uttered through the prophet, saying, "I will open my 
mouth in parables, I will declare things hidden from the 
foundation" (Ps. 78. 2). 

But St. John quotes the Psalms (41. 9 ; 35. 19 or 69. 4 ; 
22. 18 ; 34. 20) in four places with the formula usual in the 
Gospels,—" in order that it might be fulfilled " (John 13. 18 ; 
15. 25; 10. 24, 36). In 19. 28, we have the important 
statement, " Jesus knowing that all things have now been 
finished, in order that the Scripture might be accomplished, 
saith, I thirst." Bishop Westcott writes, ** The utterance of 
physical suffering was the last thing required that Messiah 
might be made perfect, and so the ideal of prophecy * made 
perfect* in Him." 

This method of reference is characteristic of St. John's 
Gospel, but in the Revelation, St. John only adapts the 
language of the Psalms. For in the Gospel his aim was 
to shew that Jesus was the Messiah and the Son of God. 
In the Revelation, where he tells to the Church things 
which must shortly come to pass, the Old Testament natu- 
rally supplies the imagery of the visions and the appropriate 
language. 

In the Acts, St. Peter quotes Pss. 69. 25 and 109. 8, 
as fulfilled in Judas, unless he is referring to it only as a 
precedent, " For it is written in the Book of Psalms " 
(Acts 1. 20) ; but in his speech at Pentecost he says plainly, 
" for David says with reference to him " (ib. 2. 25 ff.) ; and 
he also uses Pss. 132. 11 and 110. 1 as fulfilled in Christ 
(2. 30, 34). St. Paul at Antioch quotes Ps. 2. 7 with 
"as it is written"; and Ps. 16. 10 with "Because he saith 
also" (Acts 13. 33 ff.); and so in Rom. 11. 9; 15. 9, 11, 
where he quotes Pss. 69. 22,23; 18. 49; 117. 1, as pro- 
phecies in course of fulfilment. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews assumes the 
fulfilment in Christ of Pss. 110. 1; 2. 7; 45. 6 ff; 8. 4; 
40. 6 ff ; and that Ps. 97. 7 will be fulfilled in Him when- 
ever the Father shall have introduced the Son again into 
the world. 
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(3) Passages from the Psalms are Adapted by the 
N.T. Writers. 

We should naturally expect the Psalter to mould the 
thoughts and supply expression for the feelings of the devout 
Israelite. We see in the songs which St. Luke has preserved 
how the minds of the Blessed Virgin and of Zacharias were 
saturated with the Psalms. We may class the adaptations 
of passages from the Psalms under four heads: rhetorical 
didactic, devotional, prophetic. 

(a) Rhetorical. — The speaker or writer expresses his 
thoughts in the well-known language of an inspired book, 
to recommend them and add to their weight, much as a 
modern preacher might prefer to clothe his ideas in the 
language of Scripture. Thus our Lord adapts Ps. 6. 8, 
"Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity" (Matt. 7. 23), 
and dignifies Jerusalem with a title from Ps. 48. 2, "the 
city of the great King" (Matt. 5. 35). St. Peter in his 
First Epistle (2. 3) adapts Ps. 34. 8, " Taste and see that 
the Lord is gracious " ; and Ps. 55. 22, " Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord " (1 Pet. 5. 7). So St. Paul, in GaL 2. 16, 
adapts Ps. 143. 2, "no flesh shall be justified"; and in 
Gal. 6. 16 adapts Ps. 125. 5, "peace upon Israel." Cf. 
Bom. 1. 23; Ps. 106. 20: Rom. 3. 4; Ps. 116. 11, and many 
others. 

(b) Didactic. — A comparison is intended with the original 
which is suggestive of some lesson, or connotes some further 
truth; as where St. Paul (Acts 20. 28) bids the elders at 
Miletus "to tend the Church of God which He purchased," 
using the language of Ps. 74. 2, "Thy congregation which 
Thou hast purchased," evidently implying that they are the 
spiritual Israel. So in the closing section of St. Mark's 
Gospel (16. 19), "sat on the right hand of God" is not 
merely a statement of fact, but is intended to recall the 
teaching of Ps. 110, that the Son of David was exalted to 
be Priest and King. In St. Luke 10. 19, our Lord gave 
His disciples power "to tread upon serpents," an adaptation 
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of Ps. 91. 13, which would recall the many promises of 
protection for the righteous contained in that psalm. 

In 1 Thess. 4. 5, "the heathen who know not God" is 
an adaptation of Ps. 79. 6, which recalls at once the pre- 
ceding words of vengeance, " Pour out Thy indignation." 

So in Bevelation (1. 5; cf . 3. 14), our Lord is called 
"The faithful witness, the firstborn (of the dead, and) the 
ruler of the kings of the earth," which are phrases and 
titles borrowed from Ps. 89. 37, 27, and connote the truth 
that He is the promised seed of David. In Heb. 13. 15, 
the reference to Ps. 50. 14 is very effective against those 
who were in danger of adhering to the sacrifice of bulls 
and goats. 

(c) Devotional. — Our Lord, in His agony on the Cross, 
quoted Ps. 22. 1, and just before His death, Ps. 31. 5. 
St. Paul speaks of Creation in the language of Ps. 146. 6 
(Acts 14. 15), and proclaims, in the words of Ps. 9. 8, that 
Christ will "judge the world in righteousness" (Acts 17. 31), 
though in both cases he was addressing Gentiles who did 
not know the Psalter. He speaks of His deliverance from 
death in the language of Ps. 22. 21, "I was delivered from 
the mouth of the lion" (2 Tim. 4. 17). 

(d) Prophetic, where the writer evidently regards the 
psalm as a prophecy of which he is narrating the fulfilment, 
though he does not use any of the usual formulas, such as, 
"that it might be fulfilled." This method of adaptation 
is especially noticeable in the Synoptists' account of the 
crucifixion, whereas St. John draws attention to the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (19. 24, 28, 36). Thus St. Matthew weaves 
into his narrative the language of Pss. 22 and 69 as to the 
parting of Christ's garments, the derision of the crowd, 
the mockery of the high priests and scribes, the gift of 
vinegar and gall (Matt. 27. 34, 35, 39, 43, 48; Ps. 22. 18, 
7, 8 ; 69. 21), where he clearly intends to teach that in 
Jesus was fulfilled the ideal of a sinless Sufferer who should 
win all men to Jehovah. In Mark 14. 18, our Lord applies 
to Judas the words, "he that eateth with Me" (41. 9), 
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intending what St. John (13. 18) states plainly, "that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled." 

So St. Peter adapts Ps. 118. 22 to Christ (1 Pet. 2. 4, 7) ; 
and St. Paul adapts Pss. 110. 1; 8. 6 (1 Cor. 15. 25, 27; 
Col. 3. 1 ; Eph. 1. 20, 22). 

(4) The Psalms are Appealed to as Authoritative Evidence 
of Doctrine. 

Our Lord quotes Ps. 110 as teaching that David's son 
is also David's lord (Matt. 22. 44), and Ps. 82. 6 as shewing 
that the separation of man from God is not so absolute as 
the Jews supposed (John 10. 34, see below). The crowd 
referred to Ps. 89. 3 as evidence that Messiah would arise 
out of David's seed (John 7. 42 : cf. 6. 31 ; Ps. 78. 24). 
St. Peter and St. Paul both refer to the Psalms (16 and 
110) in proof of the resurrection. But the most striking 
instances of this use of the Psalms are in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The writer appeals to Pss. 2. 7; 97. 7; 
45. 6; 110. 1, to prove the superiority of Christ to the 
angels, and especially to 110. 4 as proof of the superiority 
of the priesthood of Christ to that of Aaron. Cf. Ps. 22. 
22, and Heb. 2. 12. 

But the teaching of the Psalms is sometimes adopted and 
quoted verbally, or nearly so, without any formula of quotation, 
as in Matt. 5. 5, " (Blessed are) the meek, (for they) shall 
inherit the earth" (Ps. 37. 11). St. Peter adopts Ps. 34. 
12 ff. (1 Peter 3. 10 ff.) ; and St. Paul, in Eph. 4. 26, adopts 
Ps. 4. 4, " Be ye angry and sin not," and in 1 Cor. 10. 26, 
" The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof " (Ps. 24. 1). 

(5) The Psalms are Quoted as Applicable to Present Cir- 
cumstances for bad as well as good Purposes, e.g. : 
Satan at the Temptation quoted Ps. 91. 11, with the impor- 
tant omission "to keep Thee in all Thy ways." The Jews 
quote Ps. 22. 8 to Christ on the Cross. On the other hand, 
our Lord quoted Ps. 8. 2, when the Jews found fault with 
the children crying Hosanna (Matt. 21. 16) ; and Ps. 118. 22 
to the Jews who had rejected His claim to be Messiah 
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(Matt. 81. 42; cf. 21. 9). So St. Paul in 2 Cor. 4. 13; 
Ps. 116. 10; Rom. 15. 3; Ps. 69. 9; cf. Heb. 13. 6; 
Ps. 118. 6. 

(6) Passages Spoken of Jehovah in the Psalms are Applied 
to Christ in N.T. 

Thus in Ps. 34. 8, " Taste and see that Jehovah is good " 
is adapted by St. Peter, "If ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious; unto whom coming, a living stone, rejected 
indeed of men, but with God elect" (1 Pet. 2. 3, 4). 
Cf. Ps. 97. 7, "Worship Him, all ye gods" (Heb. 1. 6); 
Ps. 102. 25 ff., "Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth," etc. (Heb. 1. 10 ff.). In 
Acta 20. 28, St. Paul charges the elders at Miletus, as 
appointed bishops by the Holy Spirit, "to tend the Church 
of God which He purchased through the blood that was His 
own," adapting Ps. 74. 2, "Remember Thy congregation 
which Thou hast purchased of old." But it is possible that 
the blood of Christ is called the Father's "own blood," as 
being the blood of His Son, and so regarded as a price paid 
by the Father; as in our Ember Collect, "Who hast pur- 
chased to Thyself a universal Church by the precious blood 
of Thy dear Son " ( Westcott and Hort, w., p. 99, Notes). 

The coming of Jehovah to judgment is a frequent doc- 
trine of the Psalms. But in St. Matt. 16. 27, our Lord 
says that the Son of man "will render to each according 
to his doing," adapting Ps. 62. 12, "And yet to thee, 
Adonai, is loving-kindness, when Thou wilt reward each 
one according to his work." So in Acts 17. 31, St. Paul 
says that God is about "to judge the world in righteous- 
ness by (in) the man whom He ordained," quoting Pss. 
9. 8; 96. 13; 98. 9, "He shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness." 

(7) Some N. T. Quotations from the Psalter require Special 

Notice. 
Ps. 2. Verses 1, 2 are quoted in Acts 4. 25, 26, of the 
Crucifixion as what God said ' by the mouth of David. 

S.101L J) b 
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According to the current usage they assigned the Psalter 
to David. 

Verse 7, " Thou art My Son ; this day have I begotten Thee," 
is quoted of the resurrection of Christ by St. Paul at Antioch 
(Acts 13. 33). The metaphor " begotten " can only signify 
" demonstrated Thee to be My Son," and Jesus Christ our 
Lord was "declared to be Son of God, by the resurrection 
from the dead" (Rom. 1. 4). The metaphor is specially 
appropriate, because after His resurrection our Lord entered 
on a new mode of life. The historic basis of Ps. 2. 7 is 
the promise to David, " I will be to Him a Father, and He 
shall be to Me a son." In the first instance this referred 
to Solomon, who fell far short of a son of God. But the 
promise of God could not remain unfulfilled, and was fulfilled 
in Christ. 

Verse 7 is also quoted in Heb. 1. 5 as proof of the superiority 
of Christ to angels. They are called "sons of God" col- 
lectively, but none of them is specially singled out as Son 
of God. The reference is to the historic manifestation rather 
than to the " eternal generation " of the Son. In Heb. 5. 5 
the glory of priesthood was conferred upon the Christ by 
Him who said, "Thou art," etc., where "begotten" will 
refer to the resurrection, as in St. Paul. 

Verse 9 is quoted in Rev. 2. 27, in the letter to the Church 
at Thyatira, as part of the promise to him that overcometh, 
and our Lord applies the verse to Himself, "even as I re- 
ceived of My Father." 

Verse 9 is applied also in Rev. 12. 5 to the man-child whom 
the woman brought forth, whom the dragon sought to devour, 
but he was caught up to God and to His throne. 

Ps. 4. 4, " Stand in awe and sin not " is quoted in Eph. 4. 
26, " Be ye angry and sin not." The Hebrew signifies " to 
tremble," and this may arise from a strong feeling either 
of fear or of rage. David bids those who opposed his Divine 
appointment as king to tremble before God and cease to 
sin, and to listen to the inner voice of conscience in the 
silence of the night-watches. St. Paul bids those who are 
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violently moved by an outburst of passion not to allow a 
natural infirmity to pass into sin. 

Ps. 8. 2. On the second day after the triumphal entry 
the children renewed in the Temple courts the shouts of 
Hosanna. Our Lord replied to the complaints of the 
Pharisees, "Yea, have ye never read, Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise" (Matt. 21. 16). 
The applicability of the passage lies in the truth that the 
utterances of young children, as yet unbiassed by evil habit, 
custom, selfish or sinister motive, furnish the highest evidence 
of truth. In the psalm, children uttering the dictates of con- 
science bear witness to holiness as the law which the Creator 
has imposed upon them, and carries out in the world. Thus 
they silence the enemy of Jehovah and all who by seeking 
to avenge themselves practically deny His moral government. 
For their witness is unimpeachable. In the Gospel, children 
bear witness to Jesus as the promised Son of David, and they 
are free from all the influences which misled the Pharisees. 
Our Lord virtually says, Does not the psalm teach us that 
young children bear the highest testimony to the truth? 

The psalm has literally, "Thou hast founded strength," 
i.e. this declaration of holiness as the law for man and for 
the universe, is the foundation of man's strength and supre- 
macy over all Creation. But this involves the truth that 
holiness is the main feature of the character of Jehovah, 
and to make known this character is the highest form of 
praise. By recognising in Jesus the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises, the children were offering to God the highest praise. 
Our Lord modifies the quotation to suit the case. LXX. text 
agrees with N.T., but in such a case we can never be sure 
that the N.T. has not moulded LXX., for Origen tells us 
how exceedingly corrupt the old text was. 

Verses 4, 5, 6 are quoted in Heb. 2. 6-8 as proof that 
the world to come, the new order in which the purpose of 
Creation is fulfilled, is not to be subjected to angels. That 
sovereignty was promised to man at his creation, and con- 
firmed to him in the psalm; and the promise has been 
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fulfilled in Jesus, the Son of Man. The psalmist asks, 
rhetorically, What is man, apparently so feeble a creature, 
that he is to be set above all Creation? 

This high destiny has been given to man because he 
was created in the image of God; it is realised by him so 
far as he has attained to the likeness of God : but as yet we 
see not all things subject to him. But Jesus being per- 
fect man, and appointed heir of all things, has realised 
perfectly the glorious destiny of man as the reward of 
realising to the full the present weakness and suffering of 
man. And this glory will be shared by all members of 
His body. 

In Heb. 2. 7 we have " Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels," which is supported by LXX., Targum, 
and the Jewish commentators Bashi, Aben Ezra, and Kimchi. 
But Elohim is never used of angels (not in Dan. 2. 11), 
who are "sons of Elohim," though the use of Elohim is 
wider than our use of God. The literal rendering here will 
be, "Thou hast made him to lack (but) little of being a 
Divine being." 

Bishop Westcott also draws attention to the fact that in 
the psalm this phrase expresses the nobility of man's nature, 
whereas when applied to Christ it expresses His humiliation. 
The promised crown of glory was first won by Him who, 
being more than man, took man's nature upon Him; so 
that what was a description of man's dignity in relation to 
the rest of Creation, became converted into a description of 
condescension when applied to Christ. 

Verse 6 is quoted by St. Paul (1 Cor. 15. 27), who shews 
that "all things" will include all enemies of Christ, even 
Death, but will manifestly not include God who put all 
things under Him. 

Ps. 16. 8-11 is quoted by St. Peter in his speech on the 
day of Pentecost, " For David says with regard to Him " 
(Acts 2. 25-31). He reasons that David is dead and buried, 
and has not been raised again; the hope of the psalm has 
not been fufilled in him. But David spoke under the guidance 
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of the prophetic Spirit of God, and foresaw in the Seed 
promised to him One who would pass through death and 
overcome it according to the original promise to Eve. As 
with other speeches (e.g., St. Stephen's), we have only an 
outline of the actual argument given in the Acts. 

Part of v. 10 is quoted by St. Paul in his speech at 
Antioch (Acts 13. 35-37), where he states expressly that 
the resurrection of Christ was the fulfilment of " the promise 
made to the fathers," and of the promise to David (tra. 32-34). 
He points out, with closer reference to the words of the 
psalm than St. Peter, that David " saw corruption," but that 
Christ "did not see corruption." This seems at first sight 
to exclude any reference to David in v. 10, and to limit 
"Thy holy one" to Christ alone. But the proper interpre- 
tation 6i "give" is "give up"; i.e. 9 hand over entirely, 
parallel to the "abandon" of the first clause. Christ died, 
but did not experience the full consequences of death, such 
as the corruption of the body. David died, and suffered 
all that death brings with it, but he is not given up to 
corruption. 

Ps. 18. 49 is quoted in Bom. 15. 9. David, a conscious 
type of Messiah, looks forward to offering thanks and praise 
to Jehovah amid Gentile nations, which implies that they 
also recognize the God of Israel as their God, and share in 
the thanks and praises. St. Paul sees the fulfilment of this 
hope when the Gentiles thank God for His mercy in sending 
the Christ to dwell among them. 

Ps. 19. 4 is partly quoted in Bom. 10. 18 to express the 
preaching of the Gospel to all nations. But the quotation 
involves an argument in favour of such universal preaching. 
St. Paul has just shewn that " Christ is the end of the 
Law for righteousness to every one who believeth," not 
merely to every one of Jewish race. It must therefore be 
preached to all. Such a universal preaching is no new plan 
on God's part, but in full accordance with His primitive 
plan of revealing His glory to the whole human family in 
His works of Nature. 
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Ps. 24. 1 is quoted in 1 Cor. 10. 26, 28 to shew that a 
Christian might lawfully eat any meat offered for sale in the 
market, even though it might possibly have formed part of 
a heathen sacrifice. For that meat, like all else, was created 
by God for man's use, and remains a gift of God to man 
in spite of all false belief. On the other hand, an enlight- 
ened Christian must abstain if told that in eating certain 
meat he is sharing in an idol sacrifice, not because the meat 
is affected, nor because his own faith is injured, but for the 
sake of the heathen, who must be taught by such self-denial 
that a Christian can worship only the one true God. 

Ps. 32. 1, 2 is quoted in Rom. 4. 6-8 to shew that the 
blessing of forgiveness of sin is not described as the reward 
of works, and therefore not limited to the circumcised, but 
is enjoyed by the man to whom God does not "impute" 
sin, or, positively, " imputes righteousness apart from works." 
In the Hebrew the form of expression is not dogmatic, 
"Blessed is"; but rather an utterance of personal experience, 
"O how blessed is" (lit. O the blessings of the man). 

Ps. 34. 20 is probably referred to in St. John 19. 36, as 
is suggested by the slight change in the expressions, "ye 
shall not break" (Exod. 12. 46), "they shall not break" 
(Num. 9. 12), to that found in the psalm, "shall not be 
broken." St. John would teach us not only that the Christ 
was the true Paschal Lamb, but that even in the hour of 
crucifixion He was guarded by the protection which His 
Father had promised to the righteous. 

Ps. 40. 6-8 is quoted in Heb. 10. 5 ff. The words of 
David are put into the mouth of Christ, "Wherefore 
when He entereth into the world He saith." Because the 
Levitical sacrifices are manifestly inefficacious, Christ coming 
into the world utters the conviction of David, that the only 
sacrifice in which God really delights is a perfect obedience 
to His will. 

The Hebrew psalm has "ears thou hast dug for me," 
referring to the law of the slave who devoted himself to 
his master's service for life. LXX. has "a body Thou 
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didst prepare for Me," which is open to the suspicion of 
being taken from N.T. The allusion to the Law was at 
all times obscure, and not easily applicable to Christ, so 
that the author of the Epistle gives a paraphrase suited to 
the self-sacrifice of Christ. 

The punching of the ear was the formal act whereby the 
master accepted of the body which his slave devoted to him. 
A human body was the earthly means whereby Christ pur- 
posed to work out the will of God. The psalm says in 
effect, Thou hast no desire for animal sacrifice, but hast 
accepted My dedication of Myself. The writer of the Epistle 
says the same in a form corresponding to the truth which 
he has just recalled, of our Lord's pre-existence and conse- 
quently Divine nature : Thou didst manifest Thy acceptance 
of the proposed sacrifice by preparing for me the means of 
carrying it out, — a human body. 

" In a roll of a book it has been written concerning Me," 
in the psalm will refer to the duties of a king, written in 
Deuteronomy, and specially by Samuel (1 Sam. 10. 25). But 
in the Epistle the reference is quite general. Christ comes 
to fulfil the Law. 

Ps. 41. 9 is quoted in St. John 13. 18, and referred to in 
St. Mark 14. 18, "he that eateth with Me." The construc- 
tion in St. John is elliptical. We may supply generally, 
(but) " this has come to pass," or, more probably, (but) " my 
choice was made " (in order that the text might be fulfilled). 
As Christ willed to enter into all the experiences of the 
suffering servants of God, He experienced also the trial of 
false friendship. 

Ps. 51. 4 is partly quoted in Bom. 3. 4. David says, I 
acknowledge my sin, in order that if men call in question 
God's treatment of His own appointed King, He may be 
seen to be righteous. " When Thou speakest," i.e. in Thy 
judgment of me, or of men generally. " When Thou judgest" 
may be also rendered " when (men) judge Thee," and is 
so taken in Romans. St. Paul argues that it is better to 
admit a complete failure on man's part than to hint that 
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God has not kept His promise, just as David proclaimed 
his sin that men might not think God unjust toward His 
servant. 

Ps. 68. 18 is quoted in Eph. 4. 8 with some variation, 
and with the important preface, " wherefore He saith." 
St. Paul has just stated that every Christian shares in the 
gifts of the Spirit in such manner and to such a degree 
as Christ bestows them upon him. " Wherefore," because 
this is so, "He saith," — the words of the psalm are still 
holding good, are true now. The Speaker is God or the Holy 
Spirit (Heb. 3. 7 ; Acts 4. 25), rather than the Psalmist or 
the text. This use of the present tense in the application 
of O. T. Scripture is found in Heb. 1. 7 ; 3. 7. It follows 
from the nature of God that such a correspondence of the 
old record with recent fact is no chance coincidence. It in- 
volves the guidance of David by the prophetic Spirit, the 
inspiration of the psalm. 

In its primary application the explanation of the verse 
will be thus : " Thou hast gone up to the height," when 
the Ark ascended to Zion; "Thou hast led captive a band 
of captives" — Jebusites and others who accompanied the 
procession as evidences of victory ; " Thou hast taken gifts 
into the midst of men," taken them from Thy heavenly 
store and bestowed them upon men, "even rebellious (men)," 
in spite of our many sins, "in order that Jehovah Elohim 
might dwell among them," being specially present in Zion. 

It is, however, impossible to suppose that David did not 
believe the ascent of the Ark to Zion at the completion 
of the conquest of Canaan to be a type of the return of 
Jehovah to heaven after the conquest of all His enemies. 
For in 7. 7 he regards Jehovah as coming down, and then 
returning to heaven. Cf. also 24. 

As applied to Christ the words will mean, "Having 
ascended into the height," i.e. heaven, "He led captive a 
band of captives" — Satan, Sin, and Death, the enemies of 
God of whom the Canaanites were a type; "He gave gifts 
to men," taking from His Father the gifts of the Spirit, 
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He gave them to His Church. "He gave to men" is a 
fair paraphrase of "Thou hast taken into the midst of men' 9 ; 
but the sense has been obscured by the Greek, which may 
signify "take" or "receive." 

Ps. 69. 4 is probably the passage referred to in St. John 
15. 25, "But (this cometh to pass) that the saying might 
be fulfilled which is written in their law, They hated Me 
without a cause." Christ fulfilled the type foreshadowed by 
David of a Divinely appointed king rejected by his people. 

Verse 9 is partly quoted in St. John 2. 17. "When our 
Lord cleansed the Temple for the first time, His disciples 
remembered that it is written, " The zeal of Thy house will 
devour Me." Christ fulfilled the type presented by David 
of a king consumed by zeal for the honour of God's house. 
The disciples, knowing the psalm to be typical, quote the 
verb as future which is past in the original. 

The latter part of v. 9 is quoted in Bom. 15. 3. Christ 
pleased not Himself; for though delighting to do the will 
of God, He keenly felt every human trial. He thus fulfilled 
the type afforded by David, who, though consumed by zeal 
for God's honour, suffered severely from the reproaches of 
those who reproached God. 

Verse 21 was in the mind of Jesus when, " knowing that 
all things are now finished, that the Scripture might be 
accomplished," He said, "I thirst" (John 19. 28). Thirst 
formed part of the suffering of the rejected king; of all 
the details this alone remained to make the fulfilment of the 
prophetic picture complete. 

Verses 22, 23, are quoted in Bom. 11. 9, 10, as "David 
saith." The judgment denounced by David upon those who 
rejected the Divinely appointed king of Israel has fallen upon 
the Jews who rejected Jesus. Nevertheless, a remnant has 
been saved. 

Verse 25 is applied by St. Peter to the death of Judas, 
with a slight variation. As our Lord fulfilled the type of 
the rejected king, so had the judgment denounced in the 
psalm found fulfilment in Judas. It should be observed that 
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St. Paul and St. Peter quote these so-called curses with 
approval, and are quite free from the sickly scruples of some 
modern consciences. 

Ps. 78. 2 is quoted with a slight variation in Matt. 13. 35. 
Our Lord spoke in parables "that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet." The words are originally 
spoken by the psalmist of himself when he makes the history 
of Israel a vehicle for prophetic teaching. Our Lord fulfilled 
this part of the prophetic ideal when He used the common 
events of life as a vehicle for spiritual teaching. 

Verse 24 is probably the passage referred to by the Jews 
at Capernaum when they practically challenged our Lord 
to equal at least the miracles wrought by Moses, as they 
supposed the Messiah would. St. John 6. 31 reads, " Bread 
out of heaven He gave them to eat." 

Ps. 82. 6 is quoted by our Lord in John 10. 34, "Is it 
not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods ? " Those who 
have been solemnly invested with the office of judge are 
called Elohim, because they represent one of the attributes 
of God, — His justice. They are sons of Elion, the Most 
High, because their judicial character is that of God, — im- 
partially just. The psalmist had pressed home upon the 
judges these truths which were involved in their conventional 
title, Elohim. But if they lack this one property which 
justifies their title of Elohim, they certainly lack the 
other attributes of Elohim, such as exemption from death, 
and shall therefore die like ordinary men. 

Our Lord said, "I and the Father are One." The Jews 
objected that He blasphemed, because, being a man, He made 
Himself God. Our Lord in reply quotes the psalm, and 
reasons thus : The title " gods " is given to men who were 
(a) unjust, and (b) only recipients of the word of God; 
a fortiori may He claim the less title, "Son of God," 
(a) whom the Father sanctified and (6) sent into the world 
as His special representative. This answer is not an evasion, 
nor yet a fallacy resting upon the higher and lower meanings 
of Elohim. The objection implied that any union of God 
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and man is impossible. But the fact that the title Elohim 
could be applied to men shewed that there was something 
common to God and man. The Creator is not so unique 
and absolutely separate from man as the Jews depicted Him. 
This resemblance, which is the Creator's own gift, is a 
pledge of His intention to unite man in fellowship with 
Himself. This union the Son of God came to accomplish, 
and it was foreshadowed in the Old Covenant. 

Ps. 95. 7-11 is quoted and discussed in Heb. 3. 7-4. 9. 
As regards the translation, N.T. has, "To-day if ye should 
hear His voice, harden not your hearts," reading vv. 7, 8 
together. The Hebrew is more naturally rendered, " To-day, 
O that ye would hear His voice." Then God is introduced, 
saying, "Do not harden your heart," which is less abrupt 
than to assign this verse to the psalmist, and v. 9 to God. 

In v. 8 the Hebrew text, "As (at) Meribah as (on) 
the day of Massah in the wilderness," may refer to Num. 
20. 13 and Exod. 17. 7. The latter was soon after the 
Exodus, the former at the close of the wandering. From 
beginning to end they tempted God. But both names were 
given to the first temptation. 

In v. 9 the Hebrew reads, "Ye whose fathers tempted 
Me; they tried Me, they had even seen My work"; and in 
v. 10, " Forty years was I loathing a generation, since I had 
said," etc. 

The author of the Epistle has compared Christ and Moses ; 
he then compares the Church of Christ with Israel under 
Moses; he shews from the history of the Exodus that faith 
is the condition of securing a blessing from God, and that 
the promise of a Divine rest remains for Christians to enjoy. 
The psalm shews that the generation of the Exodus was 
excluded from the Promised Land, because of disobedience, 
which is the outcome of want of faith. Faith, therefore, 
or trust in God which issues in faithfulness, is the condition 
of securing a promised blessing. 

The Apostle then gives a practical warning, the grounds 
of which he afterward sets forth in detail. A promise 
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to enter into God's rest is left, we have had the offer of it, 
let us fear lest we miss it through unbelief, for believers 
enter into God's rest (4. 1-3). The last words of the 
psalm shew that there is a rest, and it has not been attained. 
Now no promise of God once made can be left for ever un- 
fulfilled. Hence a promise remains. Though they failed, 
there was no failure on God's part, the rest was prepared, 
both the symbol in Canaan and the substance. For God's 
rest is the sabbatical rest after Creation, and it is this rest 
which the psalm tells us they failed to attain. The promise 
which remains is therefore a promise of God's rest, not 
merely of the land of Canaan. 

This is made quite clear in the psalm, for it warns them 
not to miss God's rest, when they had been living for some 
centuries in Canaan, so that the psalm cannot refer to the 
rest which Joshua gave. There remains, therefore, a sabbath 
rest for the people of God. 

Ps. 97. 7 is by some considered to be the original of the 
quotation in Heb. 1. 6, "And let all the angels of God 
worship him " ; but as the precise phrase is found in Deut. 
32. 43, LXX., it more probably came from that book. The 
context of the psalm falls in with the passage in Hebrews. 
All the earth is summoned to rejoice at some manifestation 
of Jehovah's sovereignty; idolaters shall be confounded, and 
he concludes, "Worship Him, all Elohim," a iitle applying 
not only to idols, but to all supposed divine or semi-divine 
beings, and so might be held to include angels. These 
words, says the writer of the Epistle, hold good whenever 
God shall have brought the First-begotten into the world, 
at each successive manifestation of the royal rule of Jehovah. 

Ps. 102. 25, 27 is applied in Heb. 1. 10-12 to the Son 
as a proof of His superiority to angels. He is the Creator* 
the Eternal, whereas they are but created winds and flames 
(see below). This is one of many passages which in the 
original refer to Jehovah, but in N.T. are applied to Christ 

The psalmist in exile looks to the Return. The restora- 
tion of Zion was involved in the fulfilment of the Covenant, 
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and the Covenant is fulfilled in the Incarnate Son. Similarly 
in N.T., where the Christ executes judgment on the world, 
which is ascribed in the Psalter to Jehovah. 

Ps. 104. 4, "Making His angels winds, His ministers a 
flaming fire," is quoted in Heb. 1. 7, as proving that angels 
are inferior to the Son. Both the context of the psalm 
and its application in the Epistle, require us to render 
"winds," and not "spirits." The metaphor "winds" will 
express that angels are invisible, swift, strong, obedient to 
laws unknown; "a flaming fire" will imply that the 
invisible can become visible, that they are awful, ministers 
of God's vengeance. It was so taken by the Targum, 
which naturally explains the vigorous metaphors, "Who 
made His messengers swift as the wind, His ministers strong 
as the flaming fire." This falls in with the context of 
the psalm. Verses 1-3 deal with the heavens as the vesture 
and home of the Creator ; v. 5. tells of earth ; the inter- 
vening v. 4 speaks of angels, who are a link connecting 
heaven and earth, standing in the presence of God, executing 
His will on earth. 

The construction is similar to that of v. 3, "appointing 
clouds His chariot-force," where also we have a metaphor 
in place of a simile. 

Some who adopt this construction take "winds, fire" 
literally, and explain that God transforms angels into winds 
and fire, arrays them with the outward properties of physical 
phenomena; or, as Bishop Westcott, "The thought is that 
where men at first see only material objects and forms of 
Nature, there God is present, fulfilling His will through 
His servants under the forms of elemental action." This 
view has some support from the later Jewish doctrine of 
angels, but it does not suit the context of the psalm to say 
that what we regard as phenomena are really manifestations 
of angelic life; and we cannot supply any such verb as 
"to guide, control" the winds and fire. 

A second rendering is that of Rashi, " Making winds His 
messengers," which requires the parallel clause, "a flaming 
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fire His ministers." But such a use of the plural is very 
harsh and improbable, whereas "His messengers (each one) 
a flaming fire," is the usual Hebrew idiom. 

A third rendering is, "Making His angels (messengers) 
out of wind, His ministers out of a flaming fire," on the 
analogy of such passages as Exod. 25. 23, "And thou shalt 
make a table (of) shittim planks." But to tell us what 
substance angels are made of gives a very unsatisfactory 
sense, and quite different from saying that winds and fires 
are personified instruments executing the Divine purpose. 

Ps. 109. 8 is quoted in Acts 1. 20 with reference to the 
death of Judas. In the psalm the words are part of the 
curse spoken by Shimei, but as David foretells that such 
will be the reward of those who rebel against the Lord's 
anointed, St. Peter rightly applies them to Judas. 

Ps. 110. 1 is quoted by our Lord in Matt. 22. 44. He desired 
to draw the attention of the Pharisees to the fact that it was 
foretold in the psalm that Messiah would be David's Son 
and yet David's Lord. They were looking for a merely 
human Messiah, but David's Lord must be something more 
than Son of David. 

Verse 1 is also quoted by St. Peter in his speech on the 
day of Pentecost (Acts 2. 34). The outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit is a consequence of Christ's ascension, and the ascension 
of Christ was foretold by David. 

Verse 1 is partly quoted also in Heb. 1. 3 to shew that the 
Son is superior to angels. He is seated in royal majesty 
at God's right hand whilst others fight for Him. They 
are only ministering spirits sent forth from time to time 
on particular services. 

Verse 4 supplies the main theme of the first part of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. It is quoted in Heb. 5. 6 as proof that 
Christ did not take the honour of the priesthood to Himself, 
*' did not glorify Himself to become a high priest." A priest- 
hood like that of Melchizedek was definitely promised to Him. 

It is quoted again in Heb. 6. 20, and the meaning brought 
out in the chapter following. The first words, ** Jehovah 
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sware and will not repent," are quoted to shew that the 
priesthood of Christ is superior to the Levitical priesthood 
because it is immutable. David had known the priesthood 
changed from the family of Eli to that of Zadok. The 
readers of the Epistle knew that the High Priest was set 
up or deposed at the caprice of the Roman government. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews explains the promise to imply 
the following points : — The Christ will be, according to the 
title, Melchizedek, King of Salem, — King of righteousness and 
King of peace. The description of Melchizedek in Genesis 
tells us nothing of his father, mother, or genealogy; his 
life has no recorded beginning or close. He appears as a 
priest, and nothing is said of the end of his priesthood. 
The history thus supplies a type of the Divine nature of 
the Christ as Son of God, and of the perpetuity of His 
priesthood (7. 3). 

Melchizedek was greater than Abraham, for he tithed and 
blessed him. He was greater also than the Levitical priests, 
for they are dying men, whereas he is depicted only as 
living, and, as children of Abraham, the Levites virtually paid 
tithes to Melchizedek. Much more will the Christ be greater 
than the Levitical priests, for Melchizedek is only a partial 
image of Him. 

Such a promise shews also that the priesthood of Aaron 
failed to effect the aim of a priesthood, viz., the perfection 
of the worshipper, and is therefore to pass away. This 
change of priesthood carries with it the passing away of 
the Mosaic Law. 

Ps. 116. 10 is quoted in 2 Cor. 4. 13 as shewing that a 
genuine faith compels men to speak. In this respect the 
two passages agree. But St. Paul's meaning is like the saying 
of the Apostles, " We cannot but speak the things we have 
seen and heard." The psalmist's meaning is like that of 
Asaph (73. 15). While he was in doubt he kept silence; 
now that faith is firm he will speak, and so, by telling his 
weakness and the victory of faith, give comfort and strength 
to others who may be similarly tried. 
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Ps. 118. 22, 23 is quoted by our Lord in Matt. 21. 42 after 
the parable of the husbandmen who slew the heir to the 
vineyard. Many commentators connect the quotation with 
the words immediately preceding and with v. 43, as if our 
Lord said, He will give the vineyard to others, to the despised 
Gentiles, who will be raised to a position of honour, just 
as is said in the psalm of despised Israel. But this application 
of the passage is based upon a misconception of the psalm, 
which is discussed below. Besides, it takes away all special 
meaning from " head of a corner," using it as a mere metaphor 
for an honourable position. It is also opposed to v. 44, 
where the stone is the Messiah, and to the usage of Scripture, 
which always refers the passage to our Lord. 

The passage is applied to Christ by St. Peter in Acts 
4. 11, and in 1 Pet. 2. 4, 7; and by St. Paul in Eph. 2. 20, 
where he terms Christ the head corner-stone of the spiritual 
Temple, the Church. 

Our Lord therefore hints that the heir rejected and slain 
will yet be found holding the chief place, — a marvellous 
change, plainly the work of God. 

In the original passage, modern commentators generally 
explain the speaker who refers to himself as "the stone" 
to be the Jewish nation ; and have consequently misled N.T. 
commentators to explain in the same way the quotation by 
our Lord, to the confusion of both passages. For in v. 19, 
"Open to me the gates of righteousness" cannot refer to 
the nation; and in v. 26, if the nation is coming in the 
name of Jehovah, who are they who are in possession of 
the house of Jehovah and bless the nation? 

The psalm is a thanksgiving composed in liturgical form, 
and celebrates the deliverance of some person whose life had 
been endangered by the attacks of a variety of heathen, 
apparently in some distant spot. He had been delivered 
from death by Jehovah, and now comes to the Temple in 
the name of Jehovah with some special message or to carry 
out His Law. Nothing enables us to identify the circum- 
stances, but the books of Ezra and Nehemiah supply more 
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than one suitable instance. The Jews were charged with re- 
bellion by the neighbouring heathen. Cyrus and his successors 
so far believed the charge to be true that they stopped the 
building of the Temple. On any of these occasions it is most 
probable that some representative Jew would be commissioned 
to plead the cause of the nation before the king, and would 
be kept as a hostage for their good behaviour. On the com- 
pletion of the Temple under Darius he would return and 
others with him, and receive a solemn welcome from the 
priests and Levites as he went up to offer thanks in the 
Temple. Or the psalmist may be Ezra himself, of whose 
life in exile nothing is known. But though we cannot identify 
the person or the occasion, the language and the circumstances 
require the speaker to be a person, and not a personified 
nation. 

The rejected stone is said to be Israel, and the builders 
to be non-Israelites, who would fain have arranged the world 
to their liking. But we do not elsewhere meet with the idea 
that the nation of Israel is the corner-stone of a building, 
of which the other stones must be the several Gentile nations. 
Bather, the chief post at Jerusalem is given to some person 
who had previously been rejected, under circumstances of 
which nothing is known, but which may easily be imagined. 
He is now recognised as coming with a commission from 
Jehovah, and welcomed by the religious among the Jews. 

Ps. 118. 25, 26. Portions of these verses were quoted by the 
crowds who welcomed our Lord when He publicly presented 
Himself to the nation as their King, according to the prophecy 
of Zech. 9. 9. Hosanna may be rendered, " Save, we pray," 
as A.V. " Save now," but the " now " is not temporal. " Ho- 
sanna in the highest" means, Give salvation, we pray, Thou 
who art in heaven : and " Hosanna to the Son of David," 
Give salvation to the son of David. 
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English Bible 24 

The Battle of the Standpoints 24 
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XN DECEMBER. 

LEX MOSAICA; 

OB, 

THE LAW OF MOSES AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

EDITED BY THE 

Rev. RICHARD YALPT FRENCH, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE LATE 

RIGHT REVEREND LORD ARTHUR HERVEY, D.D., 

Bishop cf Bath and Well: 



£08ag0 bg Various wlxMcxq on tbe Xaw of t&oee* anfc tbe 
lyiQbex Criticism. 



1\IST OF CONTRTHUTOR8: 



Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A. 
Rev. George C. M. Douglas, D.D. 
Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 
Rev. Richard Valpt French, D.C.L., 

LL.D., F.S.A. 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
Rev. F. Watson, D.D. 



Rev. J. Shabpb, D.D. 

Rev. Alexabdbb Stewabt, LL.D., 

F.A.S. 
Rev. Stanley Leatheb, D.D. 
Rev. Robert Sinker, D.D. 
Rev. F. E. Spbnceb, M.A. 
Rev. Robert Watts, D.D , LL.D. 



WITH A SUMMARY BY THE 

Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 

Royal 8vo., Half-bound Vellum Cloth, Red Burnished Edges, 13/- 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY. 

Cloth Boards, Bed Edges. Demy 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Volumes L-HI. Others in preparation, 

FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Volume I. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE BIBLE: 

STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

BY 

R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 

Hon. Canon of Christ Church; late Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 

SOME OPINIONS. 

Guardian.—" Written in a reverent spirit." 

Theological Monthly.— " Any one who takes up the book will be led, we think, 
to peruse and ponder till he arrives at a sound conclusion on what is, and must 
remain, one of the most important matters within human ken." 

Church Beview.— " An invaluable work." 

Sock.—" Canon Girdlestone as an expert gives us the results of his own personal 
research. We are taken into the very workshop and shown the methods and processes 
by which the final results have been attained/' 

Churchman.—" It is worthy to become a text-book in a theological assembly." 

Christian.—" Will assist many to gain a firm foothold with regard to the verity of 
Holy Writ." 

Literary Churchman.— " This is a book of exceeding breadth of learning, and 
quite exceptional value. We desire to give an unusually emphatic recommendation to 
this valuable treatise." 

literary Opinion.—** The style throughout is clear, elevated, and forcible." 

Globe.—" A mine of strength to the holders of the ancient faith." 

Quiver.— " We can heartily commend it." 

Baptist.—" Canon Girdlestone's arguments will command general respect." 

Bational Church.—" This is precisely the kind of work wanted in these critical 
times." 

Evening Hews. — " A perfect armoury of argument and scholarship." 

Yorkshire Post.—" Shows results as interesting as they are valuable." 

Church Bells.—" The various topics involved are put in a very interesting way." 

British Weekly.—" It has a calm and dignified stvle— beauty itself, with a splendid 
courtesy to opponents, and altogether it is a pleasant book to read." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY— continued. 



Volume II. 



THE LAW IN THE PROPHETS. 



REV. STANLEY LEATHES, !>,!>., 

Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London ; Prebendary of St, Paul's; 

Author of " The Structure of the Old Testament "; 

" The Religion of the Christ " (Bampton Lecture) ; M Christ and the Bible*' dbc, dto. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

The late Dr. Liddon wrote : " How I wish you could see your 
" way to writing a book on, say, * The Law and the Prophets,' 
" putting the Law back into the chronological and authoritative 
" place from which the new criticism would depose it, and so 
" incidentally reasserting in the main, and with the necessary 
" reservations, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch." 

This book is partly the result of that suggestion. 



SOME OPINIONS. 

Church Quarterly Beview— " A careful work." 

Guardian.-" Deserves wide circulation It was an excellent idea thus to collect 

these allusions.* 

Church Times.—" Most valuable." 

Spectator.—" Proves the antiquity of the Mosaic Law, by the references that are 
made to it in the books of the Prophets, books that are conceded on all hands to have 
at least a considerable relative antiquity. The contention of the extremists, that the 
whole legal ritual is post-exilian, certainly lays itself open to hostile criticism. The 
appeal of the Prophets to the Hebrew people seems founded on the fact that there 
was a covenant which the people had broken." 

Church Review.—" If Dr. Stanley Leathes had never done any other good thing 
than he has done in writing this most valuable book, he would be fairly entitled to 
rank as one of the most successful defenders of Holy Scriptures of our day." 

Baptist Magazine.—" Dr. Leathes has set an example which all who are opposed 
to the method and result of modern Biblical criticism would do well to follow. He 
brings the question to a sound and religious test." 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS LIBRARY-***//***/. 



Volume III. 



PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

BY THE 

Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A., 

Sector of East Bergholt ; formerly Hukean Lecturer, and Preacher at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 



rED object of this volume is to place before the reader the principles 
on which the criticism of the Bible has been carried on, as well as 
the results which are supposed to have been obtained, and to inquire how 
far those results may be believed to have been successful. 

The Author, feeling that the present-day life is far too busy to admit 
of the perusal of large works filled with a mass of detail, and that the 
great want in many departments of science — and more especially in theo- 
logical science — is manuals which shall deal with first principles, has 
endeavoured to collect the main outlines of the subject, and present it in 
convenient form, and also to make the facts and arguments set forth intelli- 
gible to those whose acquaintance with the learned languages is slender. 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Church Times.— "We have seldom seen in so small a compass so admirable, 
and withal temperate, exposition of the ingenious puzzles which German criticism has 
been weaving under the guise of truth. We gratefully recognize the value and 
importance of this volume ; and a reverent investigation carried on, on the lines here 
suggested, cannot fail to be profitable to the Biblical student." 

The Record.— "The book is one that we can very cordially recommend. 
Church Quarterly Review.— "Mr. Lias is entitled to the gratitude of churchmen.** 
Expository Times.—" Exceedingly useful as a storehouse of facts." 
Spectator.—" Perhaps the most important chapter is that of ' The Evidence of 
the Psalms.' Mr. Lias knows that the controversy turns largely on the date of these.'* 
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THE NEW BIBLE FOR PREACHERS, TEACHERS, & STUDENTS. 

Large Type VARIORUM Reference Bible, 

(Site, 9f x 6} x li inches. 1308 page*.) 

WITH APOCRYPHA, 
{8i*e, 9| x 6| x If inche$. 276 page*.) 

For the TEACHER'S EDITION (1980 pages) see page 10. 



The Year 1893 will be remembered by Bible Readers for the Publication of New 
Editions of the various Teacher's Bibles, but most particularly for the 

Completion of the New Edition of the Variorum Reference Bible. 

The VARIORUM Edition of the Authorised Version has a great and independent 
value, whether for daily use or as a standard work of Reference. It meets the wants of 
every grade of student, from the intelligent reader to the learned reviser. 

In its style and appearance the VARIORUM Reference Bible has been stu- 
diously assimilated to the ordinary 8vo. Reference Bible to make its utility no less 
universal. 

This Edition is distinguished from all other Reference Bibles by the addition, 
on the same page as the Text, in Foot-notes, of a complete digest of the chief of the 
various Renderings and Readings of the original text from the very best Authorities. 
The sources from which the Annotations are taken comprise, in the 

OLD TESTAMENT. APOCRYPHA. HEW TESTAMENT. 

90 Commentators, 49 Commentators, 78 Commentators, 

14 Versions, including J^™^/"!!!^ 

\ Z ~L «w"»«g ao Versions. ! 23 Ancient Manuscript*, 

the Revised Version, 11 Critical Editions of the Text, 

am AJn> urn 

R.V. Marginal Readings. 15 Manuscripts. Revised Version A Margin. 

The VARIORUM Notes compiled from such authoritative sources, together with 
the " New SUfcft to BtbU &tu&ent* " (see pages 18, 14), give to the ordinary reader of 
Scripture an amount of information hitherto confined to great scholars and owners 
of a very costly Library. Within the compass of a Portable Volume is comprised 
the Quintessence of Biblical Criticism and Scholarship in the most convenient form. 

The Commentary here is strictly textual (with Occasional Brief Explanatory 
Notes) ; and the names of the Editors— I*rofessors CHEYNB, DRIVER, BANDAY, 
the late Rev. P. L. CLARKE, and the Rev. C. J. BALL— are sufficient guarantees 
for its accuracy and completeness. 

The issue of this work in its present complete form has been looked forward to 
with great interest by many of the Professors and Lecturers at our Universities 
(whose suggestions from time to time have proved most helpful), and by a large 
number ofthe Clergy and Bible Students throughout the world. 

The numerous Commendations ofthe completed Work include :— 
The Rev. Dr. Wace, Principal of King's College, London : — 
** It is a work of incalculable usefulness, for which the warmest gratitude is due alike 
to the editors and yourselves." 

The Rev. Canon W. J. Knox Little :— 
" It is a beautiful and valuable work. I think it the most satisfactory copy I have 
ever had. I like it more, the more I make use of it." 
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THE VARIORUM APOCRYPHA: 

EDITED WITH VARIOUS RENDERINGS AND READINGS FROM 
THE BEST AUTHORITIES, 

BY THE 

Rev, C. J. BALL, M.A., 

Chaplain qf Lincoln's Inn, 



Large Type. (Bourgeois 8vo.) Superfine Paper. 276 Pages. 



Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges 6/6 

Leather, gilt edges 7/6 

Leather, round corners, red under gold edges, gold roll inside cover . . . . 8/6 

Moroooo, boards or limp, gilt edges, gold roll inside cover . . 13/6 

Morocoo, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, gold roll inside cover . . 16/- 

Levant Yapp, round oorners, gilt edges, lined Calf panels 24/- 



SOME OPINIONS. 
Guardian.— 
"Mr. Ball has worked through a large number of authorities— forty-nine ; he has 
not however confined himself to quoting their opinions, but has added throughout 
many suggestions of his own, both critical and explanatory. 

"The information which he has given is judiciously selected, and the advance 
marked by his work, on previous works upon the Apocrypha, is exceedingly great." 

Record:— 

" The study of the Apocrypha is gaining ground, and it is a great convenience to 
have the interpretations of > the commentators in so handy a form. Lovers of 
ancient Jewish literature must heartily thank the editor for placing in their 
hands so convenient and trustworthy a summary of recent criticism/' 

Globe.— 
" The editor has done his work carefully and with knowledge. He contributes 
an informing preface, and his annotations are to the point." 

Church Beview:— 

"This volume, which completes the 'Variorum Bible' is a fitting crown to a 
task which has done more to explain the littera scripta of the Holy Scriptures 
than any other publication of its kind. 

"Mr. Ball's scholarship and researches have brought much light to bear on many 
obscure passages. 

" The number of commentators, versions, and M88. consulted by the editor is a 
guarantee of the thoroughness with which he has discharged his task ; his name 
guarantees the ability with which he has done it." 
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VARIORUM APOCRYPHA— continued. 



Expository Times.— 
"Possessors of the 'Variorum Bible* will understand what the Variorum 
Apoorypha means. There was great need for such an edition of the Apocrypha. 
The work has been done with patienoe and good judgment." 

Public Opinion:— 
"Furnishes the general reader with the quintessence of modern and ancient 
learning bearing on the text." 

Literary World:— 
"Mr. Ball gives us a 'Variorum' edition, embodying not only different readings, 
but in some oases his own happy emendation of corrupt passages. He gives the 
poetical parts in metrical form. His edition will be prized by the student, and will 
stimulate the appetite of the English reader." 

Ecclesiastical Chronicle:— 
" To have all the best renderings focussed, as it were, for ready use, is a privilege 
every student of the book should appreciate." 

Sock:- 

M It is most convenient for the requirements of the student. It should find a 
place in every clergyman's library." 

Church Quarterly Beview:— 

"One of the greatest difficulties in dealing with the Apocrypha consists in the 
endeavours to restore the lost original text of books which, for the most part, once 
existed in the Hebrew tongue. In his preface Mr. Ball points out numerous 
instances where confusions of similar Hebrew letters have made sheer nonsense of 
the Greek text. 

" The book is a welcome addition to the well-known Variorum Beferenoe Bible." 

Saturday Beview:— 
"The books of the Apocrypha, containing as they do much splendid literature, 
should have the long standing neglect they have suffered removed, by such an 
edition." 

Queen:— 
"A valuable work." 

Church Times:— 
" Most complete, containing everything having an important bearing on the text." 

Professor E. HESTLE, the distinguished Septuagint Scholar, writes:— 
" Eine Erganzung zur Variorum Bible, die nicht genug empfohlen werden kann." 
— TheologUche Liter aturzeitung, Leipzig, 20 Januar, 1894. 

"How splendidly has Ball restored the corrupt text of Judith xvi. 2 (3) by 
inserting a single letter, 6 Tt0el* . Many more examples might be quoted from Ball's 
Variorum Apocrypha."— Ytom Professor E. Nestle's Paper on The Cambridge 
Septuagint (Transactions of The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists). 
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THE BIBLE READER'S VADE MECUM. 



THE YARIORUH TEACHER'S BIBLE. 

With. APOCRYPHA. (276 pages.) See p. 8. 
NEW LARGE TYPE EDITION. 

Bourgeois Svo. (Site, 9| x 6f x 2} inches). 1980 pages. 

This novel and comprehensive Edition of the Authorised Version — the climax 
towards which the Queen's Printers have consistently developed their Series of 
Teacher's Bibles during nearly 20 years (1875-1894) — combines — 

I.— The VARIORUM Qtfzvzntt giJW*. (See pp. 7, 8.) 

II.— -The " A I DS to tije ^tubent of tlje &olu #tbU/' (See pp. 13, 14.) 

To the completed Variorum Edition of the Reference Bible, the appended 
'• Aids to the Bible Student " adds a compendium of Biblical information 
admitted to be not only the largest and fullest work of the kind, but also the 
best. The most competent judges have drawn attention to the compass and 
thoroughness of the " Aids " — none of which are anonymous, — and to the 
eminence and authority of the contributors. 



Special Subjects. 

HISTORY OF BIBLE. 
MUSIC. 



Author*. | Special Subject*. 

8WETE ' PLANTS. 

BALL. LUMBY.* ri*AJ*ia. 



BOSCAWEN. MADDEN. j METALS, <jkc. 

CHEYNE.» MASKELYNE. 

POETRY. DRIVER.* MAYHEW. ANIMAL CREATION. 

MONEY. ^ R E D E L N E8TONE - £K5£" MOVER NAMES. 

ETHNOLOGY. HOLE - 8TAINER. CHRONOLOGY. 

. HOOKER. TRISTRAM, i 

BIBLE &MONUMENTS.\ LEATHES.* WRIGHT. I HISTORICAL EPITOME. 

* Memberi of Old Testament Rerlghm Committee . 

Prices, Finest India Paper, from 27s. to 52b. 9d. ; with Apocrypha, 6s. 9d. additional. 

Thin White Paper , in various leather bindings, from 24s. to 47s. 3d. 

SCHOLASTIC EDITION, bound in oloth, 18s. 9dV, 

with Apocrypha, 4s. 6d. additional. 



SCHOOL EDITION. 

Without Apocrypha. 

Nonpareil Svo. (Site, 7f x 6^ x l£ inches.) 1260 pages. 

Prices (Finest India Paper or Thin White Paper), from 78. 8cL to 38s. 6d. 
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THE 

ADVANTAGES OF THE VARIORUM 

Above every other Bible. 

For the Variorum TEACHER'S Bible, see page 10. 



1. It contains a collection of foot-notes, vastly superior to any that oan be found 

in any one-volume portable Bible. 

2. THE GENERAL HEADER unacquainted with the original languages, Hebrew 

and Greek, is enabled to arrive at a truer, fuller, and deeper meaning of 
Scripture than he oould obtain from any other published work. The 
VARIORUM foot-notes correct, explain, unfold, and paraphrase the text ; in- 
deed, the alternative versions of obscure or difficult words and phrases often 
render farther note or comment needless. 

8. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER will find the use of the VARIORUM foot- 
notes of the utmost value to him in the preparation of his lessons. And, 
whilst teaching, a glance at the foot of the page will enable him to give the 
beet alternative reading or translation of the original text, or to explain 
phrases or special words in the A.V. 

Rbv. Dr. PARKER says thai it is quite as valuable for preachere and 
hearers ae for teachers and scholars. It is a library in itsetf, containing 
everything that is immediately needed for the elucidation of the sacred text. 

4. THE MODERN PREACHER finds every passage ear-marked of which the text 

or the translation is considered by scholars defective, and in the corresponding 
• foot-notes he finds the evidenoe, for and against alterations, judicially digested 
from the most authoritative Versions and Editions, including the readings and 
renderings adopted in the Revised Version and its margin. This discrimination 
of sources and of authorities saves him infinite time and labour. Where all 
scholars agree upon a rendering the names of authorities are omitted. 

Thb ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY says: u It is so useful that no 
apology is, I am sure, needed for commending it." 

5. THE PROFESSIONAL STUDENT of the original texts will find in this con- 

spectus a more careful selection of critical data, especially as regards the 
Old Testament and authorities, than is elsewhere accessible. He will have 
at hand the very essence of textual criticism, extracted from the most reliable 
sources, ancient and modern. 

Dr. WESTCOTT (Lord Bishop op Durham) says : " J constantly use the 
Old Testament, and find it a great help to have at hand a brief and trust- 
worthy summary of facts and results. Nothing could be better done than 
the Psalms." He also informed the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Conference at Lambeth that he considered that this VARIORUM Edition of 
the Authorised Version "was much the best edition of the kind." 
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NEW EDITION (1894), WITH REVISED 

AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS. 



EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 

TEACHER'S BIBLES 

(With. APOCRYPHA). 

For details see pages 7 to It. 



FIFTEEN EDITIONS. Prices from 3s. to £2 2s. 

In this series of Editions of the Authorised Version — several of them page 
for page — are combined — 

I. — The Queen's Printers' Inference & Uarforum tJjLefevenct $ibl#0« 

II.— The Queen's Printers' " AIDS io tlje £*ufc*nt of tlje f&trtu #tt»le. M 

The " Aids to the Bible Student " is a compendium of Biblical information 
admitted to be not only the largest and fullest work of the kind, but also the 
best. The most competent judges have drawn attention to the compass and 
thoroughness of the "Aids" — none of which are anonymous, — and to the 
eminence and authority of the contributors. 

Special Sheets. Author* Special SvbfccU. 



HISTORY OF BIBLE. 

MUSIC. 

POETRY. 

MONEY. 

ETHNOLOGY. 

BIBLE&MONUMENTS. 



3WETE. 
B08CAWEN. LUMBY 
CHEYNE.* 
GIRDLESTONE 
GREEN. 
HOLE. 
HOOKER. 
LEATHES.* 



MADDEN. 

MASKELYNE 

SANDAY. 

SAYCE.* 

8TAINER 

WRIGHT. 



TRISTRAM. 



PLANTS. 

METALS, &c 

ANIMAL CREATION. 

PROPER NAMES. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

HISTORICAL EPITOME. 



* Members ol Old Tettnment RcvlilqnCommlttge. 

The AID8, now approaching their 20th year of publication, have once again been 
thoroughly revised to date and enlarged. . 

The work of the Westminster Revisers has been duly collated, and their iden- 
tifications of words relating to the "ANIMAL CREATION IN THE BIBLE," 
and "PLANTS OF THE HOLY LAND," have been criticised by the Rev. Dr. 
Tristram, F.R.S. "THE SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT" has been revised and extended by the Rev. Canon 
R. B. Girplestone. and " THE REFERENCES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT TO 
PASSAGES IN THE OLD" by the Rev. Dr. H. B. Swbtb, 

Amongst other Additions are the following Articles.— 
THE BIBLE : ITS HISTORY. By Rev. Dr. H. B. Swbtb, Regius Professor of 

Divinity, Cambridge. 
HEBREW POETRY. By Rev. Canon B. B. Girdlbstonb, M.A. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE MONUMENTS TO OLD TESTAMENT HI8TORY. 

By W. St. Chad Boscawbtc, Esq. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S TEACHER'S BIBLES- 

continucd. 



SPECIMENS OP TYPES. 



I Of.! 

IM.N.U. 
IV. Ill ». 
Da.. 4 tt. 

flCw.g.iuo. 
10.. ^u. 

B— . u. •. 

| Ol. MW Ml 



PEAEL 24mo. 

I T" 

! * 



iof ; 
ud 

en. I 

MSt 



• Or, right- 



u. 

Fa. US. 9. 

Dm. 4. 17. 

1 Cot. 9.9, 

10. 

| Or. MlO. 
• Em H 



(Size, s\ x 4i x i| inches.) 



RUBY 8to. 

TAKE heed that ye do not your 
1 alms before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye have no reward , 
I of your Father which is in heaven. 
2 Therefore ■ when thou doest 
thine alms, II do not sound a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory 
of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. 

(Size, 6f x sf x if inches.) 



Deut. 24. 

13. 

Pa. 112. 0. 

Dan. 4. 27. 

2 Cor. 9. 9, 

10. 

* Or, with. 

a Rom. 12. 

8. 



Ainro 

DOMINI 

U. 

«Kecles.5.i. 
lKing»18. 



26,29. 



Mnnotf 8ro. 

TAKE heed that ye do not your 
* alms before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye have no reward * of 
your Father which is in heaven. 
2 Therefore a when thou doest thine 
alms, 4 do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they ; 

(Size, j\ x 5I x xi inches.) 

BREVIER 8vo. 
Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. i 

7 But when ye pray, d use not vain 
repetitions, as the heathen do: 'for 
they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. 

8 Be not ye therefore like unto 
them: for your Father knoweth 

(Size, 8f x 6 x 2 inches.) 



ABRIDGED PRICE LIST. 



Pearl 24mo. 
Ruby 8vo. .. 
Minion 8vo. 
Brevier 8vo. 



Cloth. 


Leathe 


2/6 


4/6 


— 


«/- 


— 


9/6 


— 


16/6 







Lenin t 


Jiest Lerant, 


Turkey 


Turkey 


Morocco, 


lined Calf, with 


Morocco. 


Morocco, 


lined Calf. 


flaps and Pocket 






with flaps. 


forM88. 


7/- 


9/- 


11/3 


17/8 


9/- 


12/- 


15/- 


22/6 


14/- 


18/9 


19/9 


30/- 


21/9 


27/- 


28/3 


87/- 



THE LARGE TYPE AIDS. 

VARIORUM EDITION, WITH SPECIAL GLOSSARY (see p. 15). 

Bourgeois 8vo., 388 pages. (Separately.) 

s. d. 

Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges 5 

Paste Grain Roan, gilt edges 8 3 

Morocco, gilt edges, gold roll inside cover 12 6 
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THE AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS 

JU8T COMPUTED 

Forms the Second Part of the VARIORUM and other 
Queen's Printers' Teacher's Bibles. 



THE Queen's Printers were the Fibst to Issue what wm known a* the Amdojr 
School Teacher* 9 Bible in May, 1875. It was not until 16 monthb ArrBBWABM 
that a Bible issued from the Oxford University Press, bearing on its title page 
"The 8. 8. Teacher's Edition," and closely following the model of the Queexrs 
Printers' Teacher's Bible; this brief statement is necessary to remove misunder- 
standings. 

The success which attended the publication of the Queen's Printers' Teacher's 
Bible has been unprecedented. Cher One Million Copies have been sold. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that "&fp Stfc* to BftU StuSents" were from 
the outset prepared with the utmost care, in order that the Student might have at 
his disposal the Best and Strkkt information from the pen of the most Eminent 
Authority on each of the various subjects treated. 

The cordial approval of the principle and contents of former editions by eminent 
Biblical Hcholars, and by the representatives of all classes of Teachers throughout 
the World, has led to the enlargement of each successive issue, in order to give to 
the Student The Best, Most Reliable, and Most Recent information that could 
be obtained. 

In the present issue, very considerable improvements and additions have been 
made. The Articles have undergone a careful and thorough revision, and. pursuant to 
recent discoveries, new matter has been added and the whole volume brought up to 
date. The gifts will therefore be found more than ever Practically Ubbfcl, 
Exhaustive in Treatment, and Complete in their character. Several new 
Articles have been added. 

The Publication of the VARIORUM Bible, and of the Revised Version which 
followed it. called popular attention to the sources from which we have received the 
Hacred Text, and the quotations in the VARIORUM Notes of Manuscripts, Versions, 
Ancient Fathers, etc., have aroused a spirit of enquiry as to their relative importance. 
To meet this, the Rev. Professor Swete has written for these AIDS a new Article 
entitled, 

The Bible : its History.— In this Article, the Rev. Professor Swete places before the 
Student a summary of the most important results which have been reached by 
competent enquirers on such questions as the formation and transmission of the 
original Text, its Versions, Ancient and Modern, etc., etc. 

The Bible and its Contents:— Old Testament, a valuable summary and analysis 
of each Book by the Kev. Professor Stanley Loathes, has been further expanded 
by Canon Girdlestone. 

„ The Apocrypha has been summarised and analysed by the Rev. Dr. Wright. 

„ The New Testament Article by Prof. "W. Sanday will be found to contain 

the best results of modern New Testament Scholarship, and his Analyses of 
the Gospels and Epistles are simply invaluable. 
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AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS -continued. 

Among other important additions may be mentioned .— 
References in the Hew Testament to Passages in the Old, revised and 

extended by the Rev. Dr. Swete. 
Hebrew Poetry, by Canon Girdlestone. 
The Testimony of the Monuments to Old Testament History, by Mr. W. St. 

Chad Boscawen, who traces from the earliest times many corroborations of 

Bible History from the Ancient Monuments. 
Metals and Precious Stones, by Professor N. Story Maskelyne, F.R.S. 
Plants an d Animals :— Criticisms of their Identifications in the Revised Version, 

by the Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. 

Ethnology of the Bible.— This Article, treated in four parts, corresponding to 
four periods in Bible history, viz., the Patriarchal, the Davidic, of the Captivity, 
and of Christ and His Apostles, as well as the succeeding Article on 

The Bible and the Monuments, or the Hebrews in their relations with the Oriental 
Monarchies, have been revised by the Rev. Professor Sayoe. 

The Epitome Of Bible History has been minutely revised and extended by the 
Editor. It is now grouped under four divisions :— 1. The Period of the Promises ; 
2. The Period of Expectation, or Between the Testaments ; 3. The Promises 
fulfilled; 4. The Establishment of the Kingdom of Christ, or the Apostolic 
History. The Tables alongside the Epitome give the dates of the events, and 
the references in Scripture. 

The Glossary of Bible Words, in the Variorum Edition, has been revised and enlarged, 
and will be found very complete. It refers to the Authorised and Revised Ver- 
sions, with their marginal readings, and to the Variorum Notes; also to the 
Apocrypha. It also includes particular nnmes of Plants. Animals, Metals, Ac, 
which formerly appeared under their individual articles, but are now inserted in 
the Glossary for ready reference. 

The Supplementary Contents, or Key to Subjects, which indexes the names and 
words not treated alphabetically elsewhere, will be found of very great use to 
Teachers: 

The Concordance (40,000 references) is added, also an Atlas of new Maps, with 
Index, revised and brought to most recent surveys. 

A List of some of the Contributors to the aids: 

Rev. PROFESSOR SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Rev. PROFESSOR STANLEY LEATHES. D.D., Professor of Hebrew, King's 
College, London, &c. 

Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., Examiner in Hebrew, Universities of Oxford, 
Durham, and London. 

Rev. PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Dean Ireland's Professor of 
Exegesis, Oxford. 

Rev. PROFESSOR CHEYNE, D.D.. Oriel Professor of Interpretation, Oxford; 
Canon of Rochester. 

Rev. CANON GIRDLESTONE M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Rev. PROFESSOR SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Rev. CANON TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Durham. 

Ret. S. G. GREEN, D.D., Co-Editor of the Revised English Bible. 

Rev. C. H. HOLE, M.A., Co- Editor of " Smith's Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy," dtc. 

PROFESSOR X. STORY MASKELYNE. M.A., F.R.8.. Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Oxford; Hon. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, F.R.H.S. 

Sib J. STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Author of " History of Jewish Coinage," dtc. 
dtc. dtc. dtc. 
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®^e (Queen's Printers' 

VARIORUM andotherTOACHER'S BIBLES. 

onisrioisrs of the clergy. 

The Archbishop op Canterbury (Dr. Benson) :— 
The Archbishop said, at a Diocesan Conference :—' * I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Convocation to the New Edition of the 'Variorum Reference Bible,' 
published by Messrs. Eyre and 8pottiswoode. I will just read an account of what 
it contains. The whole book has been revised. It was laid, I may say, before the 
Lambeth Conference— the promise of it— and now it is finished. The old edition 
forms the basis of the new edition ; it is printed in larger type ; and every passage 
which has been disputed by great scholars as to its correct translation or rendering, 
is marked by a figure before and after the sentence or word, these figures referring 
to the foot-notes, which give the alternative renderings or readings, together with the 
authorities for the same, abbreviated to save space. The collection of these notes 
from 69 commentators for the Old Testament, and 73 for the New, has occupied 
many years close study and preparation. The New Edition is much amplified as com- 
pared with the old one, ana you may like to know that the opinion of Dr. "Westcott 
is that it is much the best edition of the kind that has appeared." 

The late Archbishop op York (Dr. Thomson) :— 
"The names of the authors guarantee its excellence. A miniature library of 
illustrative matter. If such a book is carefully and generally used, there must 
be a great improvement in Bible knowledge in this generation. The critical matter 
at the foot of the columns is remarkably complete. The last feature gives it special 
value." 

The late Archbishop of Armagh:— 
"I have carefully examined the 'Variorum Teacher's Bible' published by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. The varied and valuable amount of information it contains 
is most remarkable. There are few subjects connected with the Bible left un- 
elucidated. The Student of the Bible will find the Variorum Edition a treasury replete 
with instruction." 

The Bishop op Durham (Dr. Westcott) t— 
"Admirably done. I constantly use it." 

The Bishop of Limerick:— 
" The Variorum (Teacher's) Bible, with its References, Concordance, Various Read- 
ings and Renderings, and supplemented by its Aids to Students, serves as a Biblical 
Encyclopaedia, useful by its compactness and the value of its contents, to Biblical 
Students of all grades. 

The Bishop op Exeter (Dr. Bickbrsteth) :— 
"I am much gratified with it . . . eminently fitted for teachers, and all who 
desire in a clear and compendious form very full information respecting the sacred 
Scriptures. 

"A most valuable work, and will greatly enrich the library of Biblical Students. 

The Bishop of Llandaff— 

"An immense amount of information, a great help to Teachers, and to Bible 
readers generally. 

" The names guarantee the value of the information. I trust it will be largely 
circulated." 

The Bishop of St. David's (Dr. W. Basil Jones) :— 

" I have delayed . . . until I could find more time to look into the volume ; it 
contains so large an amount and variety of matter in a very small space. But its 
contents appear to me of the highest value and admirable in arrangement. I would 
refer especially to the various Readings and Renderings in the foot-notes." 
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The Bishop of Gloucester aed Bristol t— 
" A very valuable work, well suited for those for whom it is designed, and for all 
earnest students." 

The Bishop of Liverpool:— 
"I admire it very much, and think it a most valuable edition of the Holy 
Scriptures. I shall be glad to recommend your work." 

The Bishop of Wakefield (Dr. Walsham How) :— 
* I have carefully examined the (Variorum) Teacher's Bible published by Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, and I consider it a most valuable work. Believing that the 
Bible is its own best interpreter, I am sure that the aids to an intelligent under- 
standing of the text itself, together with the assistance given to students who desire to 
have an accurate conception of the purest form of that text, will prove of inestimable 
service to all Bible readers." 

The Bishop of Do we and Connor:— 
"I consider the Variorum Teacher's Bible highly useful both to Teachers and 
Students. The various readings in the foot-notes largely increase its usefulness, 
placing before the professional Student an amount of information and research, 
which to many would otherwise be inaccessible." 

The Bishop of Cork:— 
"The eminent nam as of those who have contributed Articles to the Teacher's 
Aids are a guarantee for the accuracy of the information, which will be found most 
valuable to those who wish to understand or teach, or first to understand and then to 
teach, and help to provide that skilled and accurate teaching, which is not only the 
true antidote to prevalent unblief, but the great preventive of it." 

The Bishop of Kill aloe (Dr. Fitzgerald) :— 
"I find it to be a most perfect compendium of information on almost every 
Biblical matter that could be comprised within such a compass, and it seems 
marvellous how much has been introduced and how varied the topics. It will, I 
am sure, prove a most important aid to Clergymen, Sunday School Teachers, and 
many others, and I hope to avail myself of it yet in that direction." 

The Bishop of Tpam:— 
" I admire greatly the most valuable contents." 

The Bishop of Kilmorb (Dr. Darley) :— 
" I have looked through it carefully ... a most valuable edition of the sacred 
Scriptures. The Variorum foot-notes represent much critical research, very carefully 
arranged ; the Aids to Bible Students contain a mass of interesting information in a 
convenient form ; useful alike to Teachers and Students." 

The Bishop of Ossory:— 

" I feel pleasure in bearing my testimony. 

"An invaluable aid both to Clergymen and Teachers, and a marvel of cheapness. 
The more I have examined it, the more thoroughly have I been satisfied and 
pleased." 

The Right Rev. Bishop Barry:— 
"For the study of the Text is invaluable." 

The Dean of Salisbury:— 
"I am fully sensible of the great boon you have put within the reach of 
Bible students and it will be my endeavour to promote the knowledge of this 
valuable edition." 

The Dean of Ely:— 
" I hope to make use of it, with its various adjuncts of Notes, Readings," Ac., Ac. 

The Dean of Lincoln:— 
"The work will be extremely useful." 

The Dean of Rochester (late Master ofBalliol College, Oxford) :— 
"A great achievement of toil and thought." 
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The (latb) Deab of St. Paul's (Dr. Church) :— 
"A wonderful digest of learning. The names of the various scholars are, of 
course, warrant of care and accuracy, and oertainly nothing so complete and com- 
prehensive, in such a compass, has ever before been attempted." 

The Dean of Peterborough :— 
"Tour Bible strikes me as admirable in every respect. The Various Renderings 
considerably enhance the value of the work. It will give me very great pleasure to 
do all in my power to promote the circulation. I know of no one volume to be 
compared to it for the amount of information it conveys." 

The Dean op Norwich (Dr. W. Lbfroy, D.D.) :— 
"There is no work of the kind comparable to this work. It is invaluable." 

The Vert Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff, and (late) Matter of the 
Temple .— 
"I use the Variorum Teacher's Bible with pleasure and profit." 

The Dban op Lichfield:— 
"I am both surprised and delighted at the fulness and accuracy of information 
to be found in it. 

" I will gladly mention it with the approbation which it so well deserves." 

The Vert Rev. Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge .— 
"A great achievement." 

The Ven. Archdeacon Fabrar:— 
" It lies always on my desk. I place a high value upon it." 

The late Ven. Abchdeacon Hbsbet :— 
"Students of the sacred volume will owe a deep debt to the projectors and 
producers." 

The Rev. Canon Body:— 
" Very well done." 

Thb Rev. Canon Knox Little :— 
"Most useful and helpful." 

Thb Rev. Dr. Wace, of King's College :— 
"A work of incalculable usefulness." 

The late Rev. Dr. Edbrshbim :— 
" It is certainly the best, most complete and useful which has hitherto appeared." 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Green:— 
"As a companion to the Revised Version it is invaluable." 

Dr. Salmond, of Free College Aberdeen .— 
" I trust it may secure a very wide circulation. The former edition has come to 
be a familiar book among our students." 

The Rbv. Hugh Price Hughes :— 
"Incomparable and invaluable." 

Dr. Greenwood, Victoria University (Owen's College), Manchester:— 
"Its merits and remarkable features are already known to me." 

The Rev. Joseph Pareer, D.D. :— 

"I have examined your Bible with great care. It is quite as valuable for 
preachers and hearers as for Teachers and scholars. 

" It is almost a library in itself, containing everything that is immediately needed 
for the elucidation of the sacred text." 

The Bishop of Ontario:— 
"My opinion of it is nothing so good has hitherto appeared. It is admirably 
adapted for its purpose of assisting Teachers, and cannot fail to be appreciated by 
all who are really anxious to find the best instruction in the sacred volume." 

The Rev. J. H. Vincent, of Chautauqua — 
" The book is indeed a marvel, a library of learning, a book of books, concerning 
the 'Book of Books/ and deserves a wide circulation in Europe and America." 
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SPECIAL EDITION (Lessons Harked in Red)> Persian Levant, 

handsomely tooled, bevelled boards, red under gold edges, £1 16s. net. 

€$t Mavktto Uectern i$tuZe. 

The Royal 4to. Bible and Apocrypha, with Marginal Marks, printed in red, 
indicating the Sunday, Holy-day, and Daily Lessons. 

The Lessons proper for Sundays are marked thus, in red. 
L 1st Sunday in Advent. Morn. J 

The Lessons proper for Holy-days are marked thus, in red. 

t^ St. Michael, 1st Lesson. Morn.^ v ^ % ^ v% ^ x ^.^ x ^ vvw J 

The Daily Lessons are marked thus, in red. 

L January 9. Even. J 

A Calendar to correspond, shows (also at a glance) the pages on which the 
Lessons occur, thus rendering mistake impossible. 

■55? ** Thto system op Mabkhtg leaves thb Text untouched. 




N< 



OW after the death of Moses the 
servant of the Lord it came to pass, 
that the Lord spake unto Joshua the son 
of Nun, Moses' minister, saying, 

2 Moses my servant is dead ; now there- 
fore arise, go over this Jordan, thou, and 
all this people, unto the land which I do 
give to tnem, even to the children of Israel. 

3 Every place that the sole of your foot 
shall tread upon, that have I given unto 
you, as I saia unto Moses. 

4 From the wilderness and this Leba- 
non even unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates, all the land of the Hittites, 
and unto the great sea toward the going 

C|;oitn for ©utmimttr gibbry ; $tblt Calltgt, •xforfe ; anl 1800 «t>nrtb,t» Hiti Caijjtinilj. 
Bound in Oalf, Morocco, or Levant, prion 43 and upwards. 

OSSAT NSW STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
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THE 

Family Bible 

WITH COMMENTARY, 

§n ®ne "gJohtme. (&*«, 13 «. 11 x 3 i»che».) 

With MARGINAL REFERENCES, CONCORDANCE, and INTRODUCTION. 

This work is designed to supply the information needful to an 
intelligent study of the Holy Scriptures. 

In Nineteen Thousand Concise Notes 

IT GIVES, IN LARGE TYPE, 

I. — A selection from the Various Headings and Translations of the Text. 
XL — Explanations of the difficult Words, Phrases, and Passages. 
III. — Illustrations, archaeological, historical, topographical, from Oriental 

customs, &c. 
IV. — Homiletical comments, original, and selected from Matthew Henry's and 
similar Commentaries ; 

AXD CONTAINS 

TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 

Of the Principal PLACES OF INTEREST in the HOLT LAHD. 



PRICES. 

9. d. 

OB 0. Cloth, gilt edges 21 

CB 2. Leather, gilt sides and back 81 6 

CB12. Turkey Morocco 47 6 

CB 14, Turkey Morocco, bevelled boards, best, flexible back, red unde 

gold edges , 60 

CB 15. Best Levant, cushioned boards, solid red under gold edgeB . . 70 
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POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE STANDARD BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 1662. 

THE ANNEXED BOOK IN TYPE, 

WITH APPENDICES. 



An exact copy, in type r of the Manuscript Book of Common Prayer which 
was annexed, as the authoritative record, to the Act of Uniformity of 1662. 

In 1891, by special permission of the House of Lords (now the custodians 
of the MS. Book), H.M. Printers produced by photolithography a facsimile 
of this "Annexed Book," but the work was necessarily too costly fop the 
majority of Churchmen. 

To the Type-Edition are appended (I.) A List of Erasures and Corrections 
in the MS. Book. (II.) A Collation of the MS. Book with " the Convocation 
Copy " from which it purports to be fairly written. (III.) A Collation with the 
Authorised Version of Quotations therefrom inserted in the Annexed Book. 



Royal 8vo., Cloth, Bevelled Boards, Red Burnished 
Edges, price 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORICAL PRAYER BOOK: 

BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER WITH THE SOURCE OF EACH COMPONENT 

PART AND THE DATE AT WHICH IT WAS INCORPORATED IN THE 

BOOK STATED IN THE MARGIN. 

Edited by the Rev. JAKES CORNFORD, TLA., 

Lecturer at the London College of Divinity. 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Cloth., Red Edges, 6/- 

SOME OPINIONS. 
Globe.— "The system adopted is excellent." 
Guardian.—" The work has been done most carefully." 

Eecord.—" Welcome to the student of the Prayer Book, or to the average 
Churchman." 

Leeds Mercury.— "The edition will be of great use." 

Commended also by The Times, &c u dbc. 
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FIFTEENTH EDITION. 

THE 

Queen's Printers' Teacher's Prayer Book: 

BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER, with INTRODUCTIONS, 
ANALYSES. NOTES, and a COMMENTARY UPON THE PSALTER. 

BY THE 

Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D,D,, 

Canon qf Windsor, 
Late Bishop qf Sydney and Metropolitan Primate qf Australia and Tasmania; 

AVD ▲ 

GLOSSARY by the Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, H.A. 



The «« f&eactjev** tyvayiev &00H)" now so well known, is the only 
work of the kind published in a popular form at popular prices. It is issued 
in two sizes, 24mo. and 16mo., and' in various bindings (see School Edition and 
Prices below). 

In the arrangement of the work the most simple plan has been adopted, 
the Prayer Book and its explanation being interpaged throughout; and the 
work of Dr. Babbt as Editor makes it of such standard value as to entitle it 
to rank as a companion volume to the Queen's Printers' " Teacher's Bibles." 

24mo. 16mo. 

~ edition. BDmoir. 

s. d, s. d. 

Cloth boards, red edges 8 6.. 6 

Leather, limp, gilt edges 46.. 76 

Leather, round corners, red under gold edges, and gold roll 

inside cover *. . . • . •• . . 56 . . 84 

Polished Persian Calf, limp, round corners, red under gold 

edges, and gold roll inside cover 5 8.. 9 

Morocco, limp, gilt edges 66.. 00 

Morocco, boards, gilt edges 70.. 96 

Morocco, circuit 80 .. ISO 

Morocoo, limp, round corners, red under gold edges, and gold 

roll inside cover 76 .. 18 

SCHOOL EDITION (without Commentary on Psalter and Glossary), price 9/6. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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A SELECT 

GLOSSARY 
of »lble Woros 

AND 

Morbs ano Ipbraeee in tbe prater Boor. 

With References to the Text and Illustrative Passages from English 

Classical Authors, containing obsolete expressions, especially 

in Psalms, as well as Theological, Ecclesiastical, 

and Liturgical Terms, with Explanations 

and Etymologies, 

By Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, M.A., 

Chaplain of Wadham College, Oxford. 



PRICES. 

Cloth, gilt edges 2/- 

Paste Grain, Roan, gilt edges - 3/- 

Morocoo, limp, gilt edges 7/6 



LARGE TYPE. For the Aged and Infirm. 

THE PSALTER with COMMENTARY, 

$vont it}* ®eact}*r'* Pvauev ^ook, 

BT 

Tlie Rigrlit Rev. ALFRED BARRY, T>.T>. 



Size, 8J x 7 x 1 inches. 

The Introduction to the Psalter is included, the main purpose of which 
as prefatory to the special annotations on each Psalm — is to examine the 
general character, style, and structure of the Psalter, especially in relation to 
its use in the service of the Church in all ages. 



Prices sm<3L Bindings. 

Cloth boards, red edges, burnished 3/6 

Leather, round corners, red under gold edges 7/6 

Turkey Morocco, limp, ditto, ditto, gold roll inside cover • - - 12/6 
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Fiftieth Thousand. 

SARAH WILSON'S HYMNS FOB CHILDREN. Price 1*. 

With Music by Sir Arthub Sullivan. Exquisitely Illustrated by Jane 
M. Dealt and Fhed. Marriott. 

ILL U8TBA TIQN% 

1. Children Conversing. By Dealy. 7. Garden Scene. By Harriott. 

2. Landscape, with Cattle. By Marriott. & Two Boys. By Dealy. * 

3. Child and Seascape. By Dealy. 9. Moonlight Scene. By Marriott. 

4. Riverside Scene. By Marriott. , 10. Girl at Devotion. By Dealy. 
6. Child at Prayer. By Dealy. and 

6. Indian Girl Beading. By Dealy. i Vignette Views of Jerusalem, Ac. Ac. 



CHILDREN'S PRATERS. One Hundredth Thousand. One 

Shilling. By same Author. Illustrated by the same Artists. 

In Specially Designed Covers, Hounded Corners, Small Quarto. 

Cloth, Bevelled, 2s. 6d., and in Superior Bindings. 

THE IMITATION OP CHRIST. By Thomas 1 Kempis. 

(Revised Translation.) New Edition. Square 16mo. 

With Preface by the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 

Handsomely printed, with Red-lined Borders, on Toned Paper. 

CHRISTIAN TEAR, HOLT LIVING, AND HOLT DTING can be 

had uniform in Style and Price with the above. 



THE RHYTHM OP S. BERNARD. Just published, Edition 
de Luxe, with Twelve full-page Illustrations. (Nbale's Translation.) 
Including "Jerusalem the Golden," and "Fob Thee, Dear, Deab 
Country." Crown 4to. 5s. 

Church Times:— "A veritable edition de luxe, beautifully printed." 



OLD BIBLES: An Account of the Various Versions of the 
English Bible, and of their notable Editions. By J. R. Dore. De- 
scribes the slow and gradual steps whereby the Authorised Version 
was reached. Half Bound, Vellum Cloth, Red Burnished Edges, 6s. 

The Bishop of Lincoln:— "An interesting and valuable volume." 

(Second Edition.) 

THE BATTLE OP THE STANDPOINTS: In Controversion 
of the Higher Criticism. By Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Systematic Theology of Hackney College ; Author of " The 
Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered " ; &c, &c 
Prices : Paper Covers, 6d. ; Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Is. 
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